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FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 


STOMACH, LIVER, AND KIDNEYS, 


there is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE! 


} iy searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, 

Noxious Elements, Cools and "Sweetens the ag Bes ey 
on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists Digestion, and 
Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 

Administered with a little LampLouGu’s Lime Fruit 
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Syrup, it forms the most delicious thirst-quencher. 
Children take it, and ask for more. 
In Glass eer Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, us and 21/- each. 


Chemists everywhere. 
Full Directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
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S one who sees a face sore missed of late 
In Memory’s mirror shining soft and clear, 
Nor cares that others deem it wise or great, 
Remembering only that it is most dear : 
So we count less our Queen’s Imperial part, 
An Empress ruling an historic throne, 
But dwell upon Her tender Woman’s heart 
That makes the Nation’s joys and cares Her own. 


In the long record of a glorious reign 
This thing Her People surely hold the chief, 
That She has sorrow’d in their hour of pain, 
And borne with them the burden of their grief. 
Now, when the stillness of the startled air 
Is broken by the sullen roar of guns, 
Her Mother’s eyes are dim with anxious care, 
Her soul is heavy for Her absent sons. 
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The Sick who toss upon their fever’d bed, 
The Wounded journeying home across the sea, 
The Rich and Poor who weep their gallant Dead— 
Each find a place in Her deep sympathy. 
And though the beauty of the sunset hour 
Is marred by strife and clamour fierce and rude, 
Yet still more brightly shines in gracious power 
Of gentle acts Her Royal Womanhood. 


To-day, as in heroic days of old, 
Men’s love and loyalty are set aflame, 
Courage revives, and Hope once more grows bold 
At the strong inspiration of a Name: 
And country lads with hot and passionate breath 
Cheer as they cheered upon some village green, 
And rush tumultuous up the steeps of Death, 
Shouting with dying lipsp—God Save the Queen ! 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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HEER I lived to as a maiden, folks believed anything you told ’em; an’ 
for that matter theer be other plaaces beside Little Silver, wheer men 
an’ women are awnly tu ready for any new thing. But they say the 

times 0’ signs an’ wonders is past now—long past away—an’ my gran’children do 
laugh at me an’ my old-time sayin’s. ‘Teacher to school larns ’em different 
nowadays, though I doubt theer’s things worth knawin’ still, such as a body’s 
manners to his betters, as these here new-fangled schools caan’t teach the bwoys 
an’ gals, ‘cause them as be set up in authority doan’t knaw theerselves . what’s 
comely an’ what ban’t. That’s neither here nor theer, but I reckon the wisdom 
0’ God doan’t change wi’ the larnin’ o’ men, an’ what vartue was put in the 
herb o’ the field be theer still though no man plucks it now. An’ other things 
deeper yet, things handed down from generation to generation, by white witches, 
an’ black tu, for that matter. I knaw, I knaw, for I be eighty year auld an’ 
Copyright 1900 by Eden Phillpotts. 
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wears things against my skin to this day: gude charms I warn ’e—though the 
nature of ’em ban’t for your ear, ‘less you should laugh at me an’ count me a 
silly auld mump-head. 

* You’m lookin’ at that dead rose ’pon the mantelshelf under a li’l glass shade. 
I thought you was. It have bided theer, between them two white cloam dogs, 
through winter an’ summer for fifty year; an’ ’tis more’n that since it budded 
and blawed. *I'would fall to dust if you moved un; yet I’d not have it do so 
till I be put away; then the poor withered thing ‘ll go under wi’ me—back to 
the red airth us both springed from so long since. My childer smile at me— 
they’m fathers an’ mothers now theerselves; an’ theer childer laugh, for what 
lad or lass caan’t teach theer gran’mother to suck eggs nowadays? But theer ’tis 
yet—the ghostie of a lil, red rose, an’ so dear to me as the memory of the time 
when ’twas plucked; an’ the dead wan as plucked it. An’ a mystery, tu; for 
though theer ban’t no magic in the story, yet it comed forth o’ magic, if you 
onderstand me: ‘twas a strange happening as could never have falled out but for 
my faith in hidden sayin’s believed when I was a gal. 

My maiden name was Bassett, Margaret Bassett, younger darter of Sexton 
Bassett—a man as digged more graves by all accounts than ever a_ sexton 
to Little Silver afore. Gude havage* the Bassetts comed of, though they’ve 
sinked to the soil of late. But I held my head so high as them as had gone 
afore me when I was nineteen, being a bowerly, pink-an’-white maid, though I 
sez it, wi’ hair black grape colour in the sun, darker’n a winter night in shadow. 
So Enoch was pleased to think. That was the Bible name of un; an t’other was 
Dawe. A under gardener him, up to Oakshotts when fust I knawed un—a 
man six foot tall, wi’ a red skin an’ sand-coloured hair, an’ eyes so blue as 
lupins. The Little Silver gals laughed at un somewhat, why for I couldn’t tell 
’e; for he was a man of seemly outward paarts, a clean liver an’ wan as stood to 
work. But his amazin’ directness of speech made him ’pear differ’n’t to other 
men. He talked little enough, but allus to the point. Weern’t no more ’feared 0’ 
the naked truth than you o’ that cat sleepin’ ’pon the hearthstone. An’ as he 
telled it in season an’ out, he didn’t have so many friends as he might. — Silent 
by nature tu, an’ short an’ sharp in manner; but Squire, as was a_ plain-dealer 
hisself, found out the worth of un, an’ said in company, as I heard through Tom 
Aggett, footman to Oakshotts, that Enoch Dawe was ’bout the awnly man ever he 
met that ‘peared unequal to lyin’, 

Though a under-gardener, even to Oakshotts, was a chap a long way under 
the point of my nose as I cocked it in them days, yet I grawed friends wi’ 
Enoch—out of curiosity fust, then from other reasons. I let un take me toa 





fairing wi’ my sister Jane; an’ I went up to Oakshotts to see the fine things he’d 
worked theer—’mazin’ carpet-beddin’ an’ such-like furrin’ gardenin’, wi’ man’s 
thoughts all copied out in God’s grawin’ things. Butivul ’twas, for certain, an’ cost a 
mint o’ money, so Enoch said. 

He never spawk soft—never so much as squeezed my hand. Words was allus 
hard wi’ him; an’, in his jonic way, if he’d said anything at all to me ’twould 
have been the truth; an’ he was feared to tell that. But I was wife-auld, an’ a 
peart gal very interested in men-folk ; an’ I seed in the blue eyes of un all what 
he thought about me. They was so honest as his tongue, you see, an’ couldn't 
hide the truth. For though a strong man may keep the bit ’pon his lips most 
times, he can’t prevent his eyes from tellin’ li’l secrets here an’ theer, not if they’m 


honest eyes, like Enoch’s was. 


* Ancestry. 
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I'll make haste now to a Midsummer Eve when the world weer fifty year 
younger, an’ maids simpler in theer ways, an’ not ’shamed of puttin’ faith in fairy 
stories. Me an’ my sister Jane it was; an’. the moon in the sky, an’ a blush o’ 
pale light still broodin’ awver the hidden road of the sun behind the high lands 
above Little Silver up Dartymoor way. Theer us stood at Midsummer midnight 
in our lil garden o’ flowers—sweet-williams, lad’s love, pinks, grannie’s nightcaps, 
an’ herbs for many uses. “Iwas a glitter o’ dew below an’ stars above; an’ the 
valley silent save for an auld owl from Farmer Vogwell’s owl-tree ; an’ the airth 
asleep; an’ the distant cots, as climbs the hill theer far off, lookin’ like white 
goblin men a-squat on the moor-side wi’ theer eyes blinkin’ in the moon an’ theer 
thatches silver bright. 

Us was theer, me an’ Jane, ’pon a strange errand for sure, an’ you may laugh 
if you’m pleased to; though theer’s nought to laugh at so far as I can see. You 
must knaw that if a blindfolded maiden plucks a rose ’pon Midsummer night at 
the bell-stroke of twelve o’clock, theer’ll be found deep vartue in such a flower. 
So ‘twas thought then; an’ a wise woman—as be dead now an’ wiser still, I 
doubt—had told me how such a blossom, plucked at such a time, should be 
wrapped careful in white paper, an’ hoarded away from the light, an’ kept in a 
secret place till Christmas marnin’. An’ then the maid as picked it would find 
her rose so fresh an’ fair as ’twas six month afore. Next, her care must be to set 
it on her bosom when she went forth; an’ then ’twould prove a loadstone of 
power, an’ draw—will he, nill he, the man as God had willed to be her master. 
Ess fay, *twould draw un to her against all fightin’; an’ he would put out his 
hand an’ take the rose from the gal; an’ wi’in a year an’ a day them two would 
be man and wife, so sure as the sun’s in heaven. Which things I believed most 
steadfast when I was nineteen. 





That was our errand then; an’, no ways ’shamed, us stood theer in our 
nightgownds, wi’ awnly the moon to see; an’ Jane, her blinded my eyes wi’ 
a handkercher, and I done the like for her. Then us turned about wance or 
twice, till in doubt wheer we was tu, an’ waited for the chimin’ of the hour from 
the church. Presently it tolled out, an’, ’pon the twelfth stroke, us put forth our 
hands; an’ Jane laughed, for she met a bud straightway; an’ I hollered, for I 
pricked myself cruel an’ touched nought but thorns. Yet I found a rose tu, 
though I smarted for it; an’ then us took the bandages off our eyes, an’ went in 
the house, an’ lighted a cannel, an’ found as Jane had picked a white monthly 
rose, an’ I’d a got a red ’un. So we wrapped the flowers in white paper an’ 
stored ’em snugly away till Christmas. Half in jest, half in earnest, I reckon us 
was; but Jane hoped least from her white rose, for she weern’t much to see in 
the eyes of men. Awnly when a body comed to knaw her heart, the faace of her 
grawed into new meaning. 

Time rolled along to Autumn an’ the fall of the leaf; an’ nothin’ much 
happened ’cept Enoch Dawe ’peared more tongue-tied than ever when along wi 
me. Not that I should have taken any gert count of that, for us had our lives 
afore us; but I noticed that Jane an’ him was grawin’ a bit close tu. Her never 
lost a chance of sayin’ a gude word for the man, an’, what ’peared terrible coorious 
was, that though when along with me speech comed so hard with him that us would 
often walk a mile wi’out a word; yet, to Jane, he could talk so natural as a duck 
can swim. I grawed a bit dark in my mind, but I could’t tell even then what 
I thought about it; much less can I now, arter all these years. Jane, I reckon, 
was the best woman the world’s ever shawed me; but, come winter, it set me 
shakin’ to hear her praise of Enoch Dawe noon an’ night. I weern’t a comin’-on 
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maid, but I’d grawed to love the man by then, an’ very like theer’d have been 
bitter words between me an’ Jane ’fore long. Awnly Christmas was a busy time, 
an’ us didn’t have much chance for quarrel. 

Pon Christmas Eve I was dog-tired, I mind, an’ I went to sleep almost afore 
I’d got into bed. But ‘twas as though I’d put a bit o’ yarrow under my pillow, 
for I dreamed of Enoch Dawe that night—a gashly auld dream as shawed un to 
me coffined. Through the lid I could see un, tap, tap, tapping, an’ calling out to 
my faither to stir hisself an’ dig a grave for un. I woke wi’ a scream, an’ theer 
was a light in the chamber, an’ Jane, who slept along wi’ me, stood by my side 
an’ axed what was 
amiss. ’ Cn 

“T was stirring,” aes 
she said, ‘fan’ you 
‘peared so onrestful 
an’ wisht that I was 
gwaine to wake ’e 
when you waked 
yourself. What’s 
wrong with ’e?” 

‘*Nought,” | 
answered her; 
“nought but a bad 
dream.” 

She shivered, for 
‘twas a cruel cold, 
starved Christmas 
that year, an’ blawed 
out the light an’ 
comed into my bed 
for warmth. Then 
us was soon asleep 
again, an’ I dreamed 
no more, gude or ill. 

Come _marnin’, 
what should Jane 
do but rise up an’ 
rummage in a auld 
desk of gran’mother’s 


See 





[aetna 
ed sagcont 


a ‘. . 2 ae : 
where she kept her “1 awpened the paper, an'—my stars! Theer was my red rose.” 


MOS ities at 


trinkets an’ treasures? 

Sut tweern’t for some brooch or other adornment to brighten herself Christmas 
Day, fer she took out from bottom of the desk her white rose; an’ I seed her 
fingers shake a bit as she awpened the paper. But that might have been my 
fancy. ‘Then she gived a low cry. 

“Withered up!” she said,—‘ withered to nought but dust, my poor li’l white 
rose ! ” 

“Sarves you right for such foolishness,” I told her, “an’ me tu, for I lay my 
red rose be so fady as your white wan. Ban’t no magic left in the world now,” I 
said, “ because all the witches be dead this many a day, for sartain.” 

To tell ’e plain truth, I'd most forgot all about the rosen, an’ mine might have 
bided to the bottom of my box till crack o’ doom for me; but now, seeing 
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sister so set ’pon it, an’ not sorry to show her I was no better off than she, I 
turned the changes out my box, an’ theer, at the bottom, under a sprig or two of 
rosemary, as I’d put along with it, was the flower. I pulled un out, awpened the 
paper an’—my stars! heer was my “ed rose, sweet as June, fresh an’ butivul to 
see, wi’ the very dew o’ night ‘pon un, same as in the moony hour of bygone 
Midsummer when I picked un! 

I thought I was dreamin’ again till Jane spoke; but her words told me she 
seed same as me. 

“You’m wrong,” she said, keeping ’mazin’ quiet ; “theer’s magic in the world 
yet.” 

I took the rose to the dim marnin’ light, an’ found as it were living leaf an’ 
petal, stalk an’ scent. A real blood-red rose; an’ biting frost ’pon all the airth, 
an’ ice inside our window-panes ! 

For a moment I was feared, an’ scared cruel. You see I minded the rest of 
the auld tale, an’ it looked an awful thing to read the future by wearin’ of un. 
A dark thing it looked to me, I do assure ’e. Weern’t much better’n Witch of 
Endor to my frighted thinking, an’ I most shivered when I remembered that so 
sure as I went out in the village wearin’ of my rose, I should meet the man 
ordained to marry me. An’ if no man comed an’ took it, then I should bide a 
maid. So I was for burnin’ the flower, though half in doubt as to what might 
hap if I thrawed un in the fire; but Jane awverbore me an’ spoke so strong ’pon 
it that I said as I’d do what she bid. 

“You caan’t in reason go back now,” she told me. ‘My flower be dead, an’ 
that shaws theer ban’t no lover for me, so I must make shift to go on wi’ my 
life alone ; but your red rose means a living, loving man, I'll stake my life, an’ 
twill be flyin’ in the verv faace o’ Providence to set such a sign at nought. Wear 
the thing to church, come marnin’ sarvice,-~’tis a charm for gude, not evil, I 
promise ’e.” 

So I gived way, an’ set the rose in water till arter breaksis, an’ then, in a 
flurry, went off wi’ Jane, prinked out in Sunday clothes wi’ the flower ’pon my 
breast—throbbing to my young heart’s throb. Even now I flicker up when I think 
of it, an’ my auld blood do come an’ go faster from my cheek as I call home 
that Christmas. I was that full o’ myself that I fancied the whole world was 
lookin’ pon my rose, an’ I shooked like a leaf when any lad I knawed comed 
nigh me, an’ turned away from the males as though they was Red Injins. A 
mizmaze I was in—a terrible coorious sensation—an’ the smell o’ the rose in church 
most made me scream Out more’n wance. Yet theer ’twas, full an’ fresh, sitting 
under my chin so calm an’ sweet as any flower what ever blawed in proper season 
‘stead of a heathen, bewitched thing as was picked six months afore an’ did ought 
by rights to have been dust an’ ashes long since with all the other flowers of the 
flown summer. , 

An’, comin’ out o’ church, I mind how Samson Chugg, the blacksmith, as was 
disposed to be soft wheer I was consarned, comes up an’ gives me joy o’ the 
day; an’ I gathers myself to myself, as if the man had been a mouse or a beetle, 
an’ I sez: 

“You keep your distance, Samson Chugg! ” 

An’ he graws beet-red, naturally enough ‘fore such an ondacent speech, an’ 
sez: “All right, all right, mistress Spitfire,” he sez. ‘I wasn’t gwaine to kiss ’e 
onder a lich-gate,” he sez. “ Doan’t give yourself such damn silly airs,” he sez, 
“just ‘cause Heaven’s given ’e graces !” 

People laughed, an’ I could have cried—cried salt tears—to think of havin’ 
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made myself such a 
giglet afore all the 
bettermost folks of 
the parish. An’ I 
couldn’t see Jane 
nowheers, nor faither 
neither, so just set off 
back-along so fast as 
my legs would bear 
me. Ina passion tu, 
to mind what a fule 
I'd shown myself. 
Then, gwaine up 
the lane from the 
village to wheer us 
lived in them days, 
I seed a long man 
in Sunday _ black 
leanin’ awver a gate; 
an’ my heart went 
up in my mouth, for 
‘twas Enoch Dawe. 
He turned; an’ he 
seed the rose. [ 
knaw he seed it, for 
‘twas shakin’; an’ I ; ‘ , 
grawed fainty like, an’ ~y - Fe wewnarypry 4 
everything swimmed “He put out a hand; an’ my rose was gone.” 





round in my eyes. 

“Merry Christmas to ’e, Margery,” he sez, “an’ a Happy New Year, an’ 
plenty of ’em!” 

* Thank you,” I sez, my voice no bigger’n a hedge-sparrow’s. 

Then he made a sort o’ sound, not speech—a gaspin’ sort o’ sound ’twas— 
an’ put out a hand; an’ my rose was gone. 

“T must; I must do it, sweetheart!” I heard un say; then I comed awver 
queer, an’ shut my eyes; an’ I reckon as I’d have falled in the hedge if he 
hadn’t seed I didn’t. When I looked again, theer the man was wi’ my red rose 
between his teeth, an’ his faace matchin’ the colour of it. He'd used both hands 
seemin’ly to hold me up, though wan would have done seeing the huge strength 
of him. 

“Doan’t say no; doan’t say no, Margery, my dear woman,” he begs of me, 
wi’ a voice so squeaky as a cheel’s. “I'll be a gude husband to ’e all the days 
o’ my nat’ral life if you'll let me.” 

What could a poor, dazed gal do? An’ I did love un, whether or no. But I 
just had sense to think of sister. 

“Tis Jane as you loves, I reckon, Enoch Dawe,” I said. 

An’ he answered, all in wan piece :— 

“No, her loves you, not me. Us conspired together against ’e, for I bein’ so 
slaw of speech couldn’t faace ’e; an’ I tawld her how ’twas with me; an’ her 
minded that midsummer night; an’ ’twas her gude thought—solemn truth. She 
said as how you'd hoarded a red rose, an’ shawed me the bush; an’ I took a 
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braave cutting of it by night, an’ bore it up to Oakshotts, an’ set it in a hot 
plaace under glass, an’ tended it, same as I’d tend you, my dinky maid. An’ the 
buds comed, for her forced butivul; an’ the flowers was theer when I wanted 
7em ; an’ yester-noon I cut a purty bud—this here wan—an’ gived it to your sister. 
She done the rest, I see; for her promised me as you’d wear it this marnin’, an’ 
bid me pluck it from ’e, same as what I done. ‘Iwill make talk between ’e,’ 
Jane said, ‘an’ loose your lips’; an’ so it have seemin’ly; for, God’s my judge, 
I never talked so much to man or maid afore in all my life.” 

Then he waited, wi’ a world o’ fear on his faace, to see whether I’d taake it 
kind or hard. An’, what wi’ the upstore my heart was in, an’ the prayer in the 
eyes of un, an’ the gert body o’ the man, an’ the gude name he’d a-got, an’ the 
thought of sister, as had worked so clever unbeknawnst to bring it all about— 
I took it kind. 


EpEN PHILLPOTTs. 











KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 










T would be hard to find a fairer type of our tropical Empire cities than 
Kingston, the capital of Jamaica and metropolis of the British West Indies. 

The elusive beauties of this glorious “Isle of Springs” are beyond artist’s 

5 5 , 
brush or poet’s golden words. Inadequate description were almost sacrilege. Even 
t=) i 

the American tourist’s cheerful loquacity is silenced, as he gazes from the deck of 
his steamer upon a radiant vision of white houses and waving palm-trees, stretching 








“King’s House,” the Governor's Residence. 


From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston.] 
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The Rodney Monument, Spanish Town. 
From a photograph by J. W. C. Brennan, Kingston.) 


from the shores of a sapphire harbour to the foot-hills of vast blue mountains, 
that float ever in a haze of lapis-lazuli. 

The premier position of Kingston as capital of the island is of comparatively 
recent date. Jamaica’s romantic past, blazoned across every page of West Indian 
history, had much to do with the making of the British Empire ; but in that past 
Kingston has small part. ‘The lion’s share of the honour is divided between the 
two ancient seats of government, Port Royal and Saint-Jago-de-la-Vega (now 
called Spanish Town). Jamaica was discovered in 1494 by Columbus, during his 
second voyage to the New World. He aptly described the corrugated appearance 
of its mountains and valleys by crumpling up a piece of paper and telling Queen 


Isabella, ‘‘ Your Majesty, that’s Jamaica.” The Spaniards, moved by their lust of 


blood and gold, exterminated the gentle aborigines and held the island until 1655. 
In that year Oliver Cromwell, stirred by Milton’s fiery verses demanding vengeance 
for English blood spilled by Spaniards in the West Indies, despatched a strong 
expedition, under Admiral Penn and General Venables, to capture the rich island 
of Hispaniola, now known as Haiti. Beaten off with heavy loss by the Spaniards 
there, they huddled pell-mell into their ships, and came over to Jamaica, with the 
soldiers dying on the decks in scores like rotten sheep, and “the Admiral and the 
General cursing one another right heartily.” Luckily, the Spaniards in this island 
ran away without fighting; but when Cromwell heard about the business, he 
hanged Admiral and General impartially for “only taking Jamaica.” A grosser 
insult was never offered to our fair “Isle of Springs.” We have felt sore against 
Cromwell ever since. From that time to the present day, Jamaica, almost alone 
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of the British West Indies, has never passed even temporarily under the sceptre of 
a foreign foe. 

Soon after the conquest of Jamaica, Port Royal became the chief rendezvous 
of the buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea, a romantic company of arrant and daring 
blades. The softening hand of time has worn the rough edges off their iniquities, 
and the adventurous mind loves to recall their amazing exploits. They used to 
come to Port Royal at the end of a successful cruise laden with gold almost beyond 
the dreams of avarice, but easily dissipated in a fortnight’s drunken orgie. When 
the land sharks had got all the pieces-of-eight, the buccaneers had nothing for it but 
to put to sea and singe the King of Spain’s beard once more. Only the greatest 
of them all, Henry Morgan, came to a respectable end. He possessed the genius 
and ambition of a Napoleon; but his character was marred by cruelty and 
treachery. He even cheated his own men in the division of the booty. 
Charles II. ordered him to come to England and be hanged. He went, taking 
with him some priceless diamonds—won in the sack of Panama—to hang round 
the pretty neck of Mistress Gwynn. Of course that melted Charles: he knighted 
the “mighty thief,” and made him Governor of Jamaica. With all the zeal of a 
convert, Morgan set to work to hang his former comrades in rows at Port Royal, 
and eventually died in the odour of sanctity. An unspeakable fellow ! 

More creditable history followed. For two centuries the Caribbean Sea was 
the battle-ground of Europe’s navies. ‘The bones of countless gallant sailors wash 





Port Royal. 
From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston.} 
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to and fro among the coral beneath its blue waters. From Port Royal many of 
England’s greatest admirals sailed to vanquish the French or Spanish foe, and 
build up Britain’s ocean empire. Glorious old Benbow sleeps in Kingston’s 
venerable Parish Church, beneath a memorial tablet. 


“Here lyeth interred the body of John Benbow, Esquire, Admiral of the White, a 
true pattern of English courage, who lost his life in defence of hys Queene and country, 
November ye 4th, 1702, by a wound in hys leg received in an engagement with Monsieur 
du Casse, being much lamented.” 





Building Water Reservoirs at Kingston. 


From a photograph by J. W. C. Brennan, Kingston.) 


At the time of England’s greatest peril, when the American colonies had 
snatched their independence, and France and Spain were banded together against 
her, the gallant Rodney won his ever-memorable victory over De Grasse, at the 
Battle of the Saints, and brought a fleet of fine prizes in triumph to Port Royal. 
The people of Jamaica had dreaded a threatened French and Spanish -invasion, 
and had made desperate efforts to repel it. Naturally, they received the news of 
the victory with wild enthusiasm. A fine marble statue of Rodney in Spanish 
Town permanently attests their joy at “ England’s Salamis.” 

Port Royal, during these stirring times, was a terribly vile place. On June 7th, 
1693, it was swept away by an earthquake—in punishment for its wickedness, 





according to the few righteous people of the day. It was one of the richest +sea- 
ports of the world, the principal channel for the exchange of commodities between 
the Old and New Worlds. But now it has fallen sadly from its high estate,— 


**Lo! all its pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 
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Band of the West India Regiment. 
From a photograph by A, Duperley & Sons, Kingston.) 


Except for the military and naval station—well equipped, oppressively neat, and 
strongly fortified—only a few wretched hovels, built upon the end of a sand spit, 
remain. Of three thousand houses, the earthquake left only two hundred. 
Innumerable lives and incalculable treasure were engulfed in the blue waters of 
the harbour. Whole streets were swallowed up, the churchyards yawned and cast 
forth their dead, and all the horrors of Walpurgis Night were enacted. A man 
named Louis Galdy was swallowed by the earthquake, but thrown up to the 
surface of the sea by a second shock, and saved by a boat. He lived for many 
years afterwards. One would like to have asked him what he felt and thought. 
Misfortune failed to regenerate Port Royal, and to-day the remnant shares with 
Port Said the sinister distinction of being the wickedest place on earth. 

Kingston is the outcome 
of the catastrophe. The 
survivors removed over to 
the Plain of Liguanea, six 
miles up the spacious harbour, 
and built the present city in 
the form of a parallelogram, 
on the design of Sir William 
Beeston. It speedily became 
a wealthy emporium of com- 
merce. Those were the palmy 
days of sugar planting. ‘The 
cargo of a Bristol ship home- 
ward bound from Jamaica 
was worth a king’s ransom, Mountain Barracks at Newcastle, Kingston. 





and the colonists piled up From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston.) 
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fortunes which made Creole heiresses as much sought after by the English 
aristocracy as the fair demoiselles of Chicago are supposed to be nowadays, 
Kingston’s merchant princes were no less patriotic than they were wealthy. They 
subscribed a vast sum—according to Sir Henry Blake, as much as a_ million 
sterling—to the British Government’s war chest during the long struggle with the 
great Napoleon. Thus, Jamaica was probably the first colony to come forward 
freely and pay her share towards the defence of the Empire. 

It is pleasant to let the fancy revel among these ancient glories, but the 
raison d’étre of this article is a description of Kingston to-day. Strategically, it is a 
position of the greatest importance. All the navies of the world could comfortably 
ride at anchor in the land-locked harbour, twelve miles long by three miles wide. 
The approaches to the harbour are beset by dangerous shallows and coral reefs. 
There are only two safe passages for steamships. Both are mined, and commanded 
by half a dozen strong masked batteries, armed with nine-inch disappearing guns 
of the latest pattern. ‘These are manned by Royal Artillerymen and the Kingston 
Artillery Militia, a highly-efficient corps of coloured men, commanded by English 
officers. ‘The Kingston Infantry Militia, another coloured corps, for whose support 
the colony pays £7000 a year, is also a reliable body, vastly improved in recent 
years. Kingston is the head-quarters of the famous West India Regiment, whose 
gallant services on the West Coast of Africa are surpassed by none of the soldiers 
of the Queen. Representatives of Jamaica’s troops were popular figures in the 
Diamond Jubilee procession. A white regiment is always kept in mountain 
barracks at Newcastle, north of the capital. Altogether, Jamaica is_ strongly 
garrisoned ; and Kingston could easily be made impregnable. When the Isthmian 





King Street, Kingston (showing harbour and palisadoes sand-spit). 


From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston.) 
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Canal is cut, whether 
it be at Panama or 
at Nicaragua, the 
strategical value of 
Kingston will be 
immensely increased. 
In anticipation of 
that event, the British 
Government are 
spending large sums 
in strengthening the 
fortifications. I ob- 
serve that Mr. Dillon 
has objected to this 
in the House of 
Commons, on_ the 
ground that it 
simply amounts to 
aiming our guns at ' ? 
the heads of the Loading B on a Sch ‘ 

Americans, for whom From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston.) 

we profess brotherly 

love. ‘The force of the argument is far to seek. While we remain allied to the 
Americans—as, let us hope, we always may-—-Kingston will be an outpost defending 
their shores and their canal. ‘The stronger its fortifications, the better for them. 
In any case, Kingston has become the Gibraltar of the Caribbean, and such it will 
remain. The gentlemen at the Hague seem unlikely to confer upon mankind 
the blessings of pernetual peace. Perhaps, some day the allied fleets of England 
and America will sail from Port Royal under another Rodney to assert once 
again Anglo-Saxon supremacy of the seas. 

In its spacious days, Kingston Harbour used to be crowded with all the 
shipping of the Spanish main—Bristol sugar ships, the famous Falmouth packets, 
rich galleons from Porto Bello laden with the golden treasures of Peru, and slavers 
with their living cargoes from the Guinea Coast sweltering ’tween decks. Although 
shorn of this guilty splendour, Kingston is still a busy seaport. The bulk of her 
trade, both as regards imports and exports, is done with the United States, 
chiefly owing to their geographical advantage over the mother country for the 
exchange of commodities. The sugar industry, struck below the belt by the 
Continental bounty system, is but a sorry survival of a splendid past. Most of 
the plantations of Jamaica have been abandoned one by one in favour of the 
cultivation of bananas and oranges, which find a ready market in the great cities 
of America. Jamaican rum, coffee, and ginger are the best in the world; while 
our cigars, patronised by the Prince of Wales, hardly yield the palm to Havana’s 
finest. Communication with England is principally maintained by the fortnightly 
service of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. Mail day is eagerly looked 
for, and warmly welcomed when it comes. The steamer seems to expatriated sons 
of England the only link binding them to home. The British Government has 





just subsidised a new fast direct line, with the object of introducing Jamaica’s 
excellent bananas to the British public. This will be a great boon to the colony, 
for there is a growing recognition of the danger of entire dependence upon the 
fickle mercies of American tariffs. At the moment of writing, the commercial 
29 
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future of Jamaica is the subject of anxious deliberation. A reciprocity treaty 
is being negociated with the United States, and we are seeking to persuade the 
Dominion Government to follow India’s example and impose a countervailing duty 
on all bounty-fed sugar entering Canada. Jamaicans had almost given up 
expecting the mother country to shield them from the economic persecution of 
France, when the House of Commons’ endorsement of the India Sugar Bill raised 
a feeble flicker of hope in their breasts. 

Kingston is the centre of the Colonial Government. As a natural consequence, 
local society is largely composed of officials and their wives, with a fair sprinkling 
of clever professional men, and naval and military officers. Social life is extremely 
pleasant, although its interests may appear provincial to people accustomed ‘to the 
great centres of civilisation. West Indian hospitality has become famous through 
the medium of “Tom Cringle’s Log.” It-was in Jamaica Tom played most 


= 
“= 
Luncheon in the Cane Fields. 





From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston.) 


of his lively pranks, losing his heart to the pretty Creoles, and learning the 
mysteries of “planter’s punch.” Poor Tom has plenty of successors nowadays! 

Jamaicans are very fond of dinners and dances, and manage both admirably. 
Readers of the delightful “ Log” will recollect how eloquent Paul Gelid used to 
grow on the subject of West Indian delicacies—land-crab, “ pepper-pot,” sangaree, 
and the rest. If the epicures of England were aware of them, we should have 
no reason to complain of the slow development of the tourist traffic. ‘The old 
sugar princes could have taught even the late Mr. Sala something about the 
art of dining; and their descendants, although straitened in means, still live 
luxuriously, adding to the luxuries of the tropics the choicest delicacies from other 
climes. Jamaican fruit, which always forms an important part of every meal, 
is the finest in the world. The late Mr. Froude said it must have been one 
of our shaddocks which tempted Adam to his fall. 

All the large houses of Kingston and the suburbs are built upon blocks, 
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Banana Carriers, Jamaica's Staple Industry. 
From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston. 


hollow underneath for circulation of air, and approached by two broad flights of 
steps. 


Deep verandas are thrown out on the three sides where the sun touches, 
and shaded by green jalousies, which may be closed completely or partially when 


Negro Women sorting Cocoas, Jamaica. 


From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston.] 
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the sun is shining. Long airy galleries run behind the verandas, and into these 
the sitting-rooms, darkened with a green light, open. In the tropics one shuts 
out the sunlight from the house as much as possible. The floors are of black 
mahogany, uncarpeted, but polished till they shine like a dining-room table, while 
the rooms are all large and lofty for the sake of coolness. Not a house is without 
a piano. Impromptu dances are very popular. It is the work of a moment to 
clear away the light furniture used in the tropics, and immediately there is an 
ideal ball-room, cooled by soft night breezes from the mountains and embowered 
in tropical vegetation. And when dancing in an atmosphere of eighty degrees 
becomes too exhausting, it is delightful to take your partner out upon the spacious 
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Mico Training College (for Negro Students), Kingston. 


From a photograph by J. W. C. Brennan, Kingston.) 


veranda and watch the fireflies flitting through royal palms in a garden flooded 
with the rich glories of tropical moonlight. 

“King’s House,” where the Governor of Jamaica lives and dispenses a refined 
hospitality, is the largest residence on the outskirts of Kingston. It is practically 
the only place where white and mulatto are supposed to meet upon an equal 
footing ; for the representative of the Queen can, of course, make no distinctions 
of colour. A ball at King’s House, gay with the white, scarlet and gold of naval 
and military uniforms, is a brilliant festival. Visitors from home, used to seeing 
are delighted to find that, after 


’ 


nothing but bored men in sombre “ swallow-tails,’ 
all, a ball need not be purgatorial. 

Kingston is remarkably destitute of fine buildings. An American critic once 
called it “a city of verandas with small houses attached.” ‘That is hardly correct. 
In the city itself, most of the houses are squalid and ramshackle, although here 
and there one comes across the substantial mansion of a Hebrew merchant who 
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prefers contiguity to his business to the charms of suburban life on the mountain 
slopes. A few houses on the old Spanish plan, distinguished by solid masonry 
and spacious marble courtyards, remain. Scarred by the rude hand of time, and 
crumbling to ruins, they are but dismal ghosts of a forgotten grandeur. 

There are only about six thousand white people in Kingston to sixty thousand 
who are black or “coloured.” ‘The great proportion of this vast majority live in 
dirty, tumbledown hovels, whole families herding in one small room that reeks of 
odours not Arabian. Negro domestic life reminds one of that Hoxton tenement 
where five families lived in a garret, four of them taking each a corner, and the 
fifth the middle. They lived amicably together until the fifth family took in a 
lodger! In Smith’s Village, one of the largest negro quarters of Kingston, 
practically every hut is built of packing-case boards, and roofed with kerosene-oil 
tins. One’s emotions during a first walk through the streets of Kingston are 
curiously mixed, 
There is a good deal 
which is unpleasant. 
The eyes are blinded 
with the whirling 
dust, the ears 
deafened by the 
shrill clamour of im- 
portunate negroes, 
and the. nose 
offended by the novel 
odours of mangoes, 
decayed banana- 
skins, and salt-fish. 
The glare refracted 
from the white sur- 
face of the roadway 
is so dazzling that 
most visitors are 
obliged to wear 





smoked glass spec- Kingston Parish Church. 
tacles, while the heat From a photograph by J. W. C. Brennan, Kingston.) 


is terribly hard to 

bear at first. But a walk along the steaming, garish streets abounds with interest. 
Negroes and “coloured persons” throng every part of the city, trudging to the 
market with country produce on their heads, or chattering in the piazzas with 
childish good-humour. A black woman carries everything on her head, from your 
weekly washing to a “ gourdie” of water. This habit produces splendidly-developed 
figures: by no means beautiful in face, many a negress has a form that might 
be a dream of Praxiteles. The men are strapping fellows, strong as horses ; but 
without much energy or stamina. ‘The women are far and away the better workers. 
They do a good half of the agricultural labour of the country, and in Kingston 
they are the stevedores, loading the steamers with bananas, and coaling them, by 
carrying great basketsful of Welsh on their heads. Age brings no abatement of 
their activity. Along the streets, gnarled old negresses, veritable Gagools, sit on 
the piazzas, smoking cutty-pipes and inviting the wayfarer to buy indigestible toffee, 
filthy pastry, and unripe cocoanuts. Dressed in dirty Manchester prints and gaudy 
bandannas, they are by no means picturesque; but it is a fascinating pastime to 
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watch human nature 
with the paint off, 
and nowhere can 
you do that better 
than in Kingston, 


though some people 
do complain that the 
negro is becoming 
too Europeanised. 

The English 
visitor will soon 
come to regard his 
** poor black brother” 
as a very decent 
fellow after his own 
peculiar fashion— 
and a_ very lucky 
; re Sirs fellow to boot. He 

Roaring River Falls, Jamaica. is just like a child, 
From a photograph by J. W. C. Brennan, Kingston. extravagantly pleased 
or angry over trifles, 
petulant, an inveterate beggar, often disinclined to work, unless the reward is 
dangled before him like the carrot in front of the donkey’s nose; but extremely 
good-humoured, intensely loyal to “ Missis Queen” who brought him out of 
slavery sixty years ago, and full of devotion to the English “bockra massa” who 
treats him well. Whenever a white man speaks politely to him, he betrays a 
delight proportioned to the rarity of the occasion, and an expansive grin discloses 
five inches of pearly teeth a duchess might envy. The negroes form the vast 
majority of Kingston’s population, as they do everywhere in the West Indies. 
There are also large colonies of East Indian coolies, Chinamen, and Syrians; to 
say nothing of that unlovely sediment of good-for-nothings from every country 
under the sun which always collects in a tropical city. 

Churches and chapels all over Kingston attest the emotional religionism of the 
negro. Unfortunately, his piety is too often purely academic. It does not restrain 
him from practising the degrading rites of Obeah, which his Coromantyn 
forefathers brought with them from the Guinea Coast. The West Indian negro is 
certainly low in the human scale, but English government and English missionaries 
are steadily improving him. ‘The progress of the people of Jamaica during the 
last few decades has been considerable, and signs are not wanting of a future 
development even more rapid. Hard though British rule is upon the sugar 
planters, its effect upon the mass of the blacks is wholly good. Quashie enjoys a 
life devoid of care; a shilling is gilded luxury to him in a land where mangoes 
and bananas are to be had for the picking ; hunger or cold he cannot know; he 
is not civilised enough, lucky fellow, to worry about the morrow: if he wants to 
make money, he can always get work and wages; if he dislikes work, as he 
often does, he can comfortably live without it; and, last but most important, 
the beneficent British justice recognises no difference of colour, and permits no 





oppression. ‘The primal curse has passed over these “happy Isles of Eden.” 
Their “dark purple spheres of sea” are not more placid than the lives of their 
inhabitants. Quashie may well be, as the late Mr. Froude declared he was, the 
most perfectly contented specimen of the human race to be found upon the planet. 
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Jamaica is a place to visit. Its charms are many-sided, appealing to every type 
of mind. The student of men and manners will find virgin ground for his 
observation ; the capitalist cannot fail to extract profit from the inexhaustible riches 
of the soil ; the sportsman may hunt wild pig, shoot alligators, enjoy fine fishing 
in the mountain streams, and catch the wily shark on the sea coast ; the artist will 
comprehend, for the first time in his fog-laden life, what colour really means; and 
the victim of tuberculosis will speedily regain health and strength in our life-giving 
mountain air. ‘The tropical luxuriance of West Indian scenery, and the charms of 
West Indian life, can never be forgotten. Ask any old Jamaican, living retired in 
London, whether he would not gladly give up his cosy club and pensioned ease to 
return once more— 

‘*To the cool of our deep verandas, 
To the blaze of our jewelled main, 
To the night, to the palms in the moonlight, 
And the firefly in the cane.” 


WILLIAM THORP. 
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Sago Palm, a Tropical Monarch. 


From a photograph by A. Duperley & Sons, Kingston. 














THE DIS-HONOURABLE. 





E could play cards—but too well: any game, any way, except fairly; 
sparing only his chum, Honey. Since his pay as a simple trooper 
of Cuirassiers was perennially mortgaged, this was his chief source of 

income. Sober, he was decently submissive to authority; yet he would on 
occasion wax insolent, remembering a period when it was his natural prerogative 
to be so. When quite drunk there was wasted genius in his method of negotiating 
tight places which would have been another man’s ruin. Further, he could lie, 
and preferred to do so. 

A vested right to the title of Honourable is not wholly unprecedented in the 
ranks of the Cuirassiers. Most of that Lost Legion, however, maintain some 
tradition of the past; whereas his enviable—and well-earned—title, besides the 
“Dis” prefix, was “the most foul-mouthed blackguard in barracks.” No man, 
still less a woman, could rely on his word, bond, oath; his temper was a happy 
combination of sulks and fire ; all sense of shame had departed from him. And 
yet . . . This, however, is my tale, prefaced by an incident, slight, but curious. 

He had just emerged from the cells, gay, if somewhat hollow-eyed, and 
carrying his penally-shorn head as high as ever. It may here be observed that 
the Dishonourable retained such a haggard remnant of good looks as was compatible 
with leaden lips, a face dull and bloodless as that of a corpse, and eyes half alive 
but for a fitful spark of wildfire. 

Owning, as a result of bread and skilly, a wolfish appetite, he announced his 
purpose of attending a tea-fight given by the daughters of a local parson at an 
adjacent schoolroom. He assigned, as cause for this inconsistency, that he 
required a good blow-out, and material for one of those poignantly comic sketches 
with which, when in a good humour, he would entertain the troop-room ; adding, 
with a grin, that he went to mock, and would remain to frey. Moreover, two or 
three minor sinners had declared that such a—fallen angel—as he ought not to go; 
that it was a—celestial—shame ; and it had been from infancy the Dishonourable’s 
simple creed to do what he ought not to do and leave undone all the rest. 

He lured with him to the feast Clinton, a fellow-scoundrel of fainter dye. 
As a rule he did not take the trouble to corrupt innocence, unless it happened 
to be provided with a tempting stock of pocket money, when he would put 
himself out a little. 

The two came sniggering in, well brushed up, with clanking spurs and 
countenances of lamb-like artlessness and modesty. Each pulled a long face, 
believing this to be proper to the occasion. But the Dishonourable was too 
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ground and stamped with the image and superscription of vice ever to look 
virtuous. The very pin-points of the wiry dun moustache under his transparent 
beaky nose, and the deep-scored lines about his eyes, were an epistle writ large 
for the simplest to read. 

The guests were chiefly recruits, growing lads not over-fed, who loved cake— 
with a couple of older soldiers, religious, but ignorant, who had distributed the 
invitations. The gas flared high over the abundantly spread tables; all the 
visitors were comfortably seated, and saw nothing impolite in the circumstance : 
it was part of the occasion to be waited on, as by the squire’s or vicar’s daughters 
at a Sunday-school feast. 

But the teapots were heavy, the ladies timid and new to their work. One, a 
slight girl, was nervously flushed and half tearful. 

The Dishonourable and his companion stood looking on, somewhat dazed. 
They received shy smiles of welcome, and chairs were pointed out to them. ‘Then 
this odd trifle occurred :— 

The Dishonourable seized his comrade’s arm, and, between two oaths, muttered : 





“T’m hanged if I sit down and gorge with those pigs! Come on, let’s do 
something.” 

Trooper Clinton demurred: “ But—I thought——” 

Oh, what you thought! Let’s s/ay at being gentlemen for once !” 


He stretched out a long arm for the heavy teapot, with a bland society smile; 
and lo! the amazing spectacle of the two greatest rascals ‘in the regiment assiduously 
offering plates of cake and waiting on their juniors with a sincere interest in their 
needs. The boys stared, open-mouthed, scarcely able to credit their senses, at 
the grave politeness of the Dishonourable’s mien. 

Trooper Jones, braceleted with good-conduct badges, who could read imperfectly, 
but—or rather, perhaps, therefore—was a Pharisee of the Pharisees, almost felt it 
his duty to rise and denounce the unholy farce. But Trooper O’Hara, whose 
heart, as well as his soul, was in the right place, and who had himself once 
known a little of the Dolorous Way, held him down. 

“Taking in them ladies!” said Jones. ‘A wonder if the roof don’t fall on 
us all!” 

“Bless their purty faces, ut won’t hurt ‘um; an’ to spind half an hour clane an’ 
dacent may count for somethin’ to thim two mad divvels.” 

“It’s enough to make the Lord——” Jones began— 

“Ah, now! Lave the Lord to know His own business, me boy,” said O’Hara, 
intending no profanity. 





Jones wagged his head and cast up his eyes, but made no further protest. 
The hopes of these good fellows rose high, as the Dishonourable and his satellite 
assisted to pack the plates and cups in neat piles. Alas! when all was done, and 
the company had ranged themselves on benches to listen to a sermon and sing 
hymns, the two slippery rogues approached the hostesses, and the Dishonourable, 
with perfect propriety of manner, regretted that it was quite impossible that he 
and his friend should remain. 

“But you have had no tea!” 

The Dishonourable cast a hungry eye on stacks of cake—wavered—then with 
firm courtesy reiterated his pious regrets, bowed, and took his leave. 

As they emerged into the still snowy night, Clinton demanded peevishly why 
the deuce he was such a rotten idiot all of a sudden. At this, the Dishonourable 
gave way to one of his own sweet tempers, which were whirlwinds and tornadoes, 
and poured forth a more than usually tainted stream. Even his late entertainers 
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were not wholly spared, though here his tongue faltered slightly. He wound up 
by announcing his deliberate purpose to “do a drunk and absent” straightway, and 
did it accordingly. Clinton, grumbling, left him: the Dishonourable’s companion- 
ship was known at such times to be pernicious. 

The small world of the Dishonourable had often wondered idly at his choice of 
a chum—Clinton being merely an acquaintance. ‘The individual in question was 
named Honey. He was a big, good-looking fool, with a pudding face, a child’s 
blue eyes, and a country tongue ; a large agricultural person of scant intellect, but 
an excellent machine, respectful and docile. His salient points were a certain dull 
loyalty and a love for fine clothes. The tarnished grandeur of the few ill-used and 
oft-pawned articles the Dishonourable retained from the wreck of his fortunes awed 
him ; perhaps, also, the tarnished greatness of their owner. Honey happened to 
come:from the county where the Dishonourable’s house were hereditary lords, and 
had a sentiment on the point. 

Of late, friendship had waned, from two causes. First, in spite of their intimacy, 
Honey was a reformed and rising man. This was due chiefly to his engagement 
to a certain little housemaid in an adjacent terrace ; a cherry-cheeked, snubby-featured 
maiden, who “kept to her church,” and despised soldiers. She was_ instinctively 
averse to the Dishonourable, and undermined him on every occasion, regarding 
him with open-eyed disgust, and putting up her shoulder or her lip, as at a rat 
or spider. He viewed her with as much indifference as he would have done in 
days when her progenitors dusted his room; yet—which was curious—seemed 
inclined to second her efforts to detach Honey from himself. 

One day, marriage and promotion being imminent, as the two men were out for 
a virtuous ‘‘dry walk,” the Dishonourable, gazing into vacancy, after a parenthetic 
leer at a nurserymaid and a scowl at a_ passing civilian with whom he had a 
public-house feud, quietly announced— 

“IT say, old pal: you’d better chuck me now, I think.” 

Honey gasped. ‘‘ What’s that for?” he demanded. 

“ve got sundry reasons I couldn’t knock into your thick skull,” said the 
Dishonourable, airily. “ However, henceforth, let me be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a——” 

Honey interrupted him with a growl: “Gammon! Whatever’s got you, to say 
such a rotten thing?” He was really hurt, especially as the Dishonourable 
remained gay. “I believe you’re ashamed of my girl in service. Always casting 
up nasty sneers of some sort, you are!” 

The Dishonourable, with a lifted upper lip, surveyed himself disparagingly, and 
snuffed in disdain, as at some evil odour. “Ah!” he,said: “think so?” 

“And I shan’t stand it.” 

The Dishonourable bit his nails, gazing into vacancy, and sang low—in every sense. 

Honey growing personal and injurious on the subject of broken-down toffs, the 
other launched a bitter oath calmly into space. But the rude pathos of the man’s 
divided loyalty struck him; though a past-master of abuse, he checked himself, and 
remarked in a gentle voice—“I tell you, you fool, you don’t understand. It’s for 
your benefit.” 

‘“* Benefick!’ You're sick o’ me. Aint good enough, —— you!” 

“ All right,” said the Dishonourable, rising, and again glancing down his own 
legs : “‘ we'll say I am.” 

They did not come to an open rupture, but a coolness remained ; and Honey, 
with a dull idea of “paying back,” offered his friendship to a new recruit—a 
lanky, cock-nosed youth, who shared his own taste for gewgaws, 
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The Dishonourable looked on serenely. He had never been known to whine 
over anything: from eighty-four days’ prison, diversified by much bread and water— 
the result of sharpening his wit on his guardians—to the public denunciations of 
an indignant cook to whom he had promised marriage, and who was deeply 
disappointed to find that it was no part of a commanding officer’s duty to see 
such vows performed. 

The Dishonourable possessed an old but handsome chronometer ; the very last 
of his former belongings. Battered by a share in many disreputable adventures, it 
still bore, half defaced, the family crest whic he had bowed in the dust, and the 
proud motto he had sedulously falsified. For this jewel, Honey entertained ‘a 
superstitious reverence. He loved to take it in his thick fingers, murmuring 
admiringly : “You do belong to an old ancient family, don’t ye, Dishonourable !” 

Once or twice he had offered coin of the realm for it, when its owner had 
sworn, and snatched it back. But things had come to an evil pass with the 
Dishonourable. Eye, hand, nerve, were failing him. He ceased to be a successful 
gambler, to the coarse triumph of his former victims. The watch was !n pawn, 
and he was powerless to redeem it; so he destroyed the ticket, and left it to 
its fate, evading Honey’s inquiries by an ingenious lie. 

It was a cloudy afternoon. Hobbs, the recruit, marched in, boasting loudly 
to Honey of a bargain he had made. The Dishonourable regarded them 
scornfully from afar. But, as Hobbs unwrapped the parcel, the spectator saw 
Honey start, and cast a scowl his way. Puzzled, he glanced across, to behold, 


dangling from the recruit’s lanky red fingers, his own chronometer. Honey met 
his eye with a strange resentment. The Dishonourable, though himself disgusted, 


was too far gone to feel an acute sting. 

The two eyed each other for a second; then the Dishonourable — said 
philosophically, between his teeth: ‘Oh, h—Il!” and applied himself with 
emphasis to concealing the ravages of time on an old jack-boot. 

Anon, Honey strolled across, to growl in an undertone of deep injury: “ Why 
didn’t you gie me the chance, ’stead of that youngster? I should a’ taken a 
interest in it, I should. But it’s all your dirty pride!” 

“My good man! how the deuce could I foresee ” He stopped hopelessly. 

Honey glowered expectant, but the Dishonourable offered no further explanation, 
save the devoting of Hobbs, Honey and the watch impartially to the infernal 
powers. Silence fell between them, and both rubbed busily at accoutrements. 

Hobbs, having gloated over his new purchase, put it away, and went to the 
library to write home. ‘The other troopers gradually went out, Clinton pausing 
to shout a highly-flavoured invitation to the Dishonourable, which he declined in 
like terms. 





The two friends were now alone, and each seemed resolved to outstay the 
other. 

The Dishonourable’s eye strayed with interest towards Hobbs’s box, and he 
inquired suavely of Honey—“ Not going out to-night ?” 

Honey replied by a statement that if he, the Dishonourable, were his, Honey’s 
master, he would like to be informed of the fact. The Dishonourable sneered 
and shrugged ; his comrade retorted by a glare and a growl. Neither would stir. 
The Dishonourable, well aware whose was the stronger mind, laughed a little laugh 
with an odd note of indulgence in it. 


By-and-by, Hobbs, returning, went to his box. He blinked owlishly into its 
depths, stood open-mouthed, then uttered a dismal cry. The watch was gone, 
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The room was now full. A corporal bustled up, and search was made, in vain. 
Inquiry elicited that the two last men in the room were the Dishonourable and 
Honey. They were regarded with moody curiosity, and bets were freely made, in 
which the Dishonourable took a dispassionate interest, while Honey sulked apart. 
During the night he groaned aloud; but the Dishonourable slept sweetly. 

When morning came, the adjutant relegated an affair so serious to the 
commanding officer, and it was duly brought before him. 

The regimental corporal-major, who had formerly been misled by a spurious 
innocence of manner into an attempt to dry-nurse the Dishonourable, and had 
burnt his fingers with so pernicious an infant, stated in bitterness his own opinion ; 
on which the Dishonourable adverted reprovingly to the first principle of English law. 

Honey, who had more at stake than a regimental character, remained plunged 
in gloom. ‘The commanding officer stormed, threatened awful penalties, condescended 
to some sort of tacit appeal, but failed to bring to light any new fact. Things 
were at a deadlock, and the scandal of a public court-martial appeared inevitable. 

The sun was shining on the snow outside, though there were black clouds on 
the horizon; and Honey thought of a certain little sunny face, the centre of a 
simple homely dream now in sore jeopardy ; perhaps, in his rude way, he prayed. 
The Dishonourable certainly did not pray; but, while repressing a careless yawn, 
happened to catch sight of the other, whose face he could well read. An odd 
convulsion crossed his own. One eye turned in queerly, as if he were going to 
have a stroke, the corporal thought. He did not look attractive as he bit his pale 
moustache with a sudden shiver and the very softest whisper of a whistle. 

The commanding officer looked from one to the other, whispered to the 
adjutant, then, clearing his throat, spoke. He said that they were at a standstill, 
mumbled about the: honour of the regiment, the shame of a court-martial for such 
a cause; alluded to that prerogative of a colonel of Cuirassiers under certain 
circumstances—power to send a man out of the barrack gate without trial or 
scandal. ‘They were shut up, he remarked, to the certainty that one of two men 
present had committed the theft. If the guilty had a vestige of manliness left, he 
would speak out and clear the innocent. In that case, he might—er—leave, and 
nothing further would be said. 

At this, the Dishonourable straightened himself, with a glitter in his eye gladly 
familiar to the orderly-room clerks—though it was long indeed since the former 
had displayed so much joyful interest in anything. While Honey looked pitifully 
white and hollow-eyed, as if after a long illness, he, in accents of polite assurance, 
inquired, ‘‘ Please, sir, may I speak ?” 

The colonel nodded moodily. He had spent many long and fruitless hours in 
introducing the Dishonourable to the whole gamut of martial penalties, and there 
was a weary sound in his voice as he said, ‘ Well ?” 

The Dishonourable seemed to have a slight impediment—a hiccough—what 


not ?—in his speech. An odd dab of red, like an accusing finger, made a flame 
under his white protruding cheek-bones ; he looked very, very old. There was a 


pause. ‘The sun was quite splendid on the scarlet-and-gold men, and seemed to 
make a special selection of the Dishonourable, who blinked back at it stonily, with 
something between a shudder and a shrug. The sweat, which all through had 
lain thick on Honey’s forehead, appeared to be transferred in small beads to his 
comrade’s chin, and, dripping, stained the gay cloth of his jacket. 

“If you please, sir,” he said smoothly, “I wish to point out that there have 
been bad characters about the barracks, sir. I’ve seen them myself, sir; so 
1 know,” 
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The orderly-room clerk hid his face rapturously in his desk. A faint titter 
proceeded from behind the adjutant’s handkerchief. 
The colonel growled, “ Be silent, sir, if that is all you have to say!’ 
But the Dishonourable did not intend to be silent. He had burned his 
bridges for this reason. Slightly relaxing his stiff attitude of respect, in favour of 


? 


an airy swagger, he said, in the conversational tone of a man addressing an equal: 
“Pardon me, sir; I was about to add”—his tongue moved for a second across 
his white, dry lips,” that Z committed the—crime. ‘The watch was mine, once. 
Tempting opportunity, and... . If you'll overlook it this time, sir,’—he all but 
laughed as he uttered the vain formula. 

Honey broke into a single great sob. ‘There was, indeed, a breath of relief 
throughout the room. Looks of congratulation were covertly cast towards Honey, and 
a kind word was said to him by the colonel. Nevertheless, as he was set free, he 
went and hid himself in the recesses of the library, whence he declined to be lured. 

Before the court broke up, the Dishonourable was requested to produce the 
corpus delicti. He expressed courteous regret that this was; impossible, explaining, 
with an apologetic smile and wave of the hand, that he had taken it out the night 
before, and—‘“‘ well, d/ued it.” 

The commanding officer spoke to the corporal-major impatiently: “See this 
man’s things are returned into stores—guard-room meanwhile—then out with him. 
And,” turning to the Dishonourable, of whose audacity he was aware—‘ don’t show 
your face here again on any pretence. Hear ?—or——” 

The Dishonourable blasphemously disowned any such intention. 

“Right turn!” said the corporal-major; but the culprit paused. What he 
waited for, perhaps he did not himself know; yet, as his eyes met for the last 
time those of his long-suffering C.O., there was a sort of startled recognition of 
equality between the two. 

“Good riddance, sir!” the adjutant observed with relief. 

The colonel did not reply, but threw himself back in his chair and fingered 
his moustache, as he beheld the dregs of a gentleman and a soldier thus cast out. 
Perhaps—he possessed an unusually just mind—it struck him for a single instant 
how, given a different shuffle of the cards, he might have been in the Dishonourable’s 
place, and what it must feel like to be there. 

The latter was hurried by the corporal-major through the ensuing ceremonies, 
at once barren and humiliating. He possessed—as is the proud privilege of a 
trooper of the Cuirassiers—plain clothes of his own, which bore the same marks 
of misuse as the wearer. The corporal-major, though glad to be rid of him, 
admired his pluck, and allowed him to pause a minute before the gate, to inquire 
of a passing soldier :—‘“ Seen Honey anywhere ? ” 

“No Want him?” 

“Don’t matter, thanks. Ta-ta.” 

“T’'ll tell him,” the man shouted after him. ‘“ You hang round a bit outside.” 

The barrack gate closed behind the Dishonourable. In all respects save 
absolute physical contact, it was a kick out. A forlorn figure enough, he stood 
looking up and down the street. He had no great-coat and little underclothing, 
and he shivered and thrust his hands deep into his empty pockets as the wind 
coldly saluted his bones, feeling as if the frame that supported life had suddenly 
collapsed. He hung about a minute or two, with an unacknowledged hope that 
Honey would come out. But the big man had too small a soul to confront the 
crises of life ; so the Dishonourable, muttering curses between his chattering teeth, 
dawdled aimlessly away. 
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He wandered from the streets to the park, where, with a grey mist gathering 
on its breast, lay the sluggish gleam of the canal. A low yellow shaft of dull 
sunlight broke through the leafless boughs and made visible its sordid jetsam of 
paper and dead leaves, set in an evil iridescence of decay. He went to look 
more closely, but shrank back, with a muttered—‘ Too beastly!” 

Viewed with prejudice by a constable, whom he informed that he was looking 
for a place to hide the body in, and catching a gloomy inspiration from the sunset, 
he strode away with sudden purpose, and directed his course to a certain house 
in a fashionable square, where in past cycles he had been a welcome visitor. It 
had long been occupied by new tenants; but he went and stared at one particular 
window, propping his back against the square rails, for nearly an hour. 

Evening fell; he had no negotiable assets save a waistcoat and a couple of 
ragged shirts; on which a man cannot live long. He began to hear voices and 
laughter, non-existent ; and when one suggested slyly: “ Why live at all?” it struck 
him as a bright idea. He waved his hand to the window, so familiar and so 
strange ; saw a momentary vision of a tall young man in evening dress sitting in 
a conservatory with a dark-eyed girl—who was now a handsome matron with 
grown-up daughters—and, turning on his heel, walked fast away. He pushed 
through the crowded streets, almost running, where space permitted, as a mad dog 
runs; only to, not from, water: to the broad, quiet, secret river. 

He reached fields, hedges, white snow, at length; stopped to listen, heard the 
gentle surge, and saw, in the gleam of a high, cold star above ragged black clouds, 
the watery highway. He knew it, for he had often rowed a painted skiff on those 
now dark ripples. He drew a long breath, looking upwards,—a purely mechanical 
action. Then he remarked huskily to himself: ‘ Confoundedly strange, that the 
only good thing a man should have to remember in all his life, was the telling 
of a most thundering lie! But”—here his voice, rising, seemed to hurl a wild 
challenge against the sky—‘‘ I’m d——d glad I told it!” 

He stumbled to the water’s edge to make an end; but so deadly a qualm 
seized him, that, instead, he fell backwards on the bank. In vain he sought to 
rise and crawl down: his heart scarcely beat. 

His voice waning to a child’s whisper, he began to remonstrate peevishly with 
the Power which would not let him escape unpleasant complications, Presently it 
ceased altogether ; the star trembled on unseeing eyes. 








The sun rose, a pale pageant of glory; across long purple clouds spaced with 
clear amber lights a shaft of purest blinding gold shot upwards, and made a 
cruciform shape of splendour. The Dishonourable, awaking, lay in the frosted 
grass and watched the sight with stupid wonder. He had forgotten that there was 
such a thing as sunrise. A chill breeze like a tender finger softly flicked his 
cheek and seemed to touch his spirit with a pang, bitter, yet fresh, as if there 
were hope somewhere. 

A thought occurred to him—how inspired, who shall say? It was at any rate 
peculiarly adapted to his turn of mind. He got up with immense difficulty, dragging 
one limb after another, and stood gazing round as at a newly discovered world. 

“Why not ”—he proposed to himself haltingly, yet with courage—‘‘ Why not— 
cheat-—the devil—too ?” 

He looked up for a second, then, hugging his chilled body with his trembling 
arms, he turned from the river of death, and drifted feebly away towards the 
sunrise, 
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An American Bar. 


WHY AMERICANS LIVE ABROAD. 


EFORE a successful application at the White House had made me a 
temporary resident of Europe, I used to spend a good deal of time 
wondering why Americans lived so much abroad, and what they did 

there—meaning, of course, not those who were simply spinning around the tourist 
track, but those who had gone formally with all their domestic encumbrances, 
often including the family cooking stove and other humble accessories of the 
American ménage, to become, for some years at least, dond fide residents of 
the Old World. I think, indeed, that nearly everybody at home wonders why 
these people live abroad, and what they do with themselves. Certainly nobody is 
more astounded at their perversity than the average tourist, who catches an 
occasional glimpse of them as he beats his red-hot trail about the lakes and over 
the mountains and through the cities, and who, being himself generally lonely 
and disappointed and unhappy because of the furious haste of his travels and his 
ignorance of the language, wonders how in- the name of human patience a real 
born and bred citizen of the United States can cold-bloodedly abandon “ God’s 
Country” and continue to live among these “ Dagos,” as the American tourist 
nearly always designates the people of a country whose language he does not 
understand. It is perhaps pertinent to remark, in this connection, that every duly 
patriotic American tourist no sooner puts his foot on foreign soil, than he feels it his 
bounden duty to think of and speak of his native land as “ God’s Country,” and he 
often does this in loud tones in public places. He has no other name for it, in 
fact—unless it be ‘‘Gawd’s Country,” instead of God’s, as it is frequently designated 
by tourists of a certain exaggerated type. But it is not the purpose of this sketch 
to exploit the weaknesses and shortcomings of the tourist brotherhood. During 
my six years of service as Consul of the United States at the great tourist centre 
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of Geneva, I have learned to love and respect the tourist even if he be only one 
of Cook’s—or a “ Cookie” as the Continental wits call him—and particularly the 
male tourist, who, as he trots the globe, is much more pathetic in his complete 
loneliness than the female, because not even the shops and the churches and the 
ogling gentlemen with turn-up moustaches interest and divert him as they may the 
ladies, and because, after all, he is the typical North American, and exemplifies, 
in the real chivalry and delicacy of his soul, the best type of manhood that 
civilisation has developed. Nor is this an attempt on my part to be smart or 
patronising, but merely the expression of a sincere conclusion after a considerable 
association with the people of other nations. ‘Those of us who live here, however, 
and must bear the brunt of criticism after our tourists are gone, sometimes wish 
they would not talk so aggressively about God’s Country (or Gawd’s as the case 
may be), and that they would be less prompt and emphatic in making unjust and 
invidious comparisons—often based on ignorance—in public places, and that they 
would not consider it necessary to stalk about the streets with little American 
flags pinned all over them. But we have no other suggestions to offer. Besides, 
this was to be a sketch, not about the tourists, but about the resident Americans 
of Europe. 

In discussing the great question as to why Americans live abroad, and what 
they do abroad, we must first see who the Americans are who have thus taken 
up their residence in the Old World. ‘There are two distinctly different classes 
of Americans living in Europe—native-born citizens and naturalised citizens. It 
is evident in many instances why the naturalised citizen lives abroad. Having 
gone to the United States for the twofold purpose of making money and avoiding 
his irksome military service in Europe, and having accomplished both ends, he 
has returned to Europe to live, for the simple reason that he likes it better, and 
because he can thus largely avoid all duties and responsibilities of citizenship 
at home or abroad, and because, in short, being of the country, he can perhaps 
live more cheaply and under conditions that are to him more congenial. This 
observation, of course, does not apply to all naturalised citizens living abroad, but 
it does apply in many instances, and it is a fact that has evolved situations which 
have frequently been a source of great trouble and embarrassment to the diplomatic 
and consular representatives of the United States on the continent of Europe— 
primarily for the reason that the presence of the American naturalised citizen as a 
resident of the country of his nativity is often resented, and again because the 
statutes of the principal Continental countries in regard to citizenship and the duties 
it entails, such in particular as military service, cannot always easily be reconciled 
to American rights of citizenship. But this is too big and too delicate a question 
to be introduced here. I have only referred to it in passing to show why a 
naturalised citizen living abroad may sometimes get into difficulties that do not 
beset the native-born American. This does not, however, deter a great many of 
them from returning to Europe to live; and the number appears to be increasing, 
particularly in Switzerland, where many born Europeans, naturalised as Americans 
—-particularly Germans—come to live, the American passport securing them the 
necessary permis de séjour and other privileges. The wits of the Continental 
press are very fond of saying that the majority of the American millionaires went 
over to the United States a generation or two ago in the steerage, and that many 
of them return to Europe to live respectably among educated people. It is often 
the presence of the returned naturalised citizen that gives them these false 
impressions ; and when disagreeable episodes occur in Germany, such as a recent 
affair of /¢se-mayesté, when the agents of the Emperor incarcerated the person of 
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an American naturalised citizen at 
Berlin, there was a great deal of 
talk in the Continental press 
about ill-mannered and_blustering 
Americans, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the offender in question was 
born in Germany; nor has there 
been any instance in my knowledge 
of a native-born American being 
arrested in Europe for bluster or 
bad manners or for any similar 
misconduct. 

But it is the native-born citizen 
that interests us in this discussion-— 
not the naturalised citizen, who is 
of the soil and who has ties of 
blood or other sentimental con- 
siderations to attract him to the 
Fatherland. 

In contemplating the prepara- 
tion of this sketch, I asked a witty 
American lady, who has long lived 
on the Continent, why so many of 
our country people choose to live 
in Europe, and she replied, quite 
promptly, “‘ Because they can’t get 
along at home.. There is no other 
reason.” But I do not share this 
cynical opinion. My observations 
convince me that there are three 
chief reasons why Americans live 
abroad—meaning particularly those 
who live on the Continent. The 
first and most important reason 
of all is for effecting the primary “The tourist who walks about the street with little 
education of their children in the American flags planed all ever him." 
Continental schools, where they 
may learn one and perhaps two of the Continental languages. ‘The second is for 
the purpose of practising economy. ‘The third is the inherent desire of many 
Americans to enlarge their scope of knowledge and observation, which they may 
do under very attractive conditions in Europe. But there are various reasons that 
bring many others abroad, and some of these are very striking and surprising. 

I know an American gentleman, who lives in a fine home in a leading 
European capital, but who none the less pays a heavy tax schedule, both on 
realty and personalty, in one of our important cities. He is a patriot, loves 
American institutions, and is not particularly fond of European life, nor does he 
speak any of the Continental languages. I asked him, then, why he lived abroad. 
His reply was prompt and full of feeling. 

“Simply,” he said, “ because the extremes to which personal journalism is now 
being carried in the principal cities of the United States make individual freedom 
there out of the question. In spite of the fact that I held no public position, I 
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could not turn around without finding some reference to myself or to some 
member of my family in one of the daily newspapers. I sat one night three 
years ago in a box at the opera, and the next day there was not only a flippant 
and mortifying reference to our little opera-party in one of the newspapers, but 
portraits of my wife and daughters, and further suggestions that my daughters, 
owing to the fortune of their father, were worth the attention of a European nobleman 
who was then in the United States, and whose very name they were bold enough 
to mention. ‘The publication was humiliating in the extreme, and I promptly 
expostulated with the editor, who was himself a gentleman and a member of good 
society. Yet he gave me to understand that he could not undertake to keep the 
names of people who showed themselves in public places out of the personal 
columns of his paper. ‘There was no rea! scandal or libel in what was published 
on this occasion, or in various other references to my family that had been 
published before: they were simply an unwarrantable and abominable invasion of 
my privacy as a private citizen; and since there appeared to be no remedy for 
the imposition, my wife and I concluded that we would be freer and happier in 
Europe. Hence we closed up our home and came abroad. But for the shame of 
our personal journalism, which, as I say, makes individual freedom of life or 
movement out of the question, I would return home to-morrow.” 

That is one American gentleman’s reason for living abroad, and there are 
others who are leaving home for the same reason, as is evidenced by the following 
letter which was received by an American gentleman living in Geneva some weeks 
ago, and which he permits me to publish word for word, omitting only the names, 


* Now. 3, 1898. 
‘““My DEAR —— 

“Tt will probably surprise you to know that I have decided to go abroad again, 
and will spend the next ten years on the Continent. J shall take an apartment in 
Paris, to be there during the Exposition, and shall afterwards go to Switzerland for at 
least two years. To be frank with you, I would rather stay at home, and am leaving 
only on account of our damnable ‘ Yellow press.’ You know what it has done for me 
and mine because of poor ——’s indiscretion, which was purely his own private affair. 
I am so shamed and disgusted by the continuous references to members of my family, 
as well as myself, that I find no pleasure in going to the theatres, or other places of 
amusement, for fear that it will call up some nasty reference to ——’s misfortune in the 
next day’s papers. I even find myself slinking out of the club like a whipped dog, 
and my wife is afraid to visit her friends or attend a reception lest her name appears 
as being the relative of poor - . We have protested, and have even had our lawyer 
protest formally, but it all amounts to nothing. We have concluded, therefore, that our 
only hope of peace lies on the other side of the Atlantic. Hence we are ‘emigrating, 
literally being driven from home by our devilish newspapers, the same ones that brought 
on our war with Spain. A man’s name is no longer his own in the United States ; 
his door is no barrier to the intrusion of the newspapers. It is a damnable black 
shame, and I am coward enough to run away from it simply because there is nothing 
else to do.” 


Perhaps both of these gentlemen take the improprieties of personal journalism a 
little too seriously, but it is at least interesting to know why they live abroad ; and 
they are by no means the only ones. 

“My income,” said a New York gentleman, who lives in a recently purchased 
home on the Continent, “is about $10,000 a year. With that sum, in spite of the 
good position of my family, I was nobod’ in New York. Here I live on it very 
comfortably, and am at least not looked down upon.” 
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It is unnecessary to suggest that he does not live in Paris, where one is not 
much more of a bright light in society on $10,000 a year than he would be in 
New York. 

Along the Riviera of Southern France, at Nice, Monte Carlo, Mentone and 
other places, various wealthy Americans have purchased or rented homes, where 
they live six months in the year for the mere charm and pleasure of the life. In 
the port at Mentone as I write this sketch, I look out of my window and see three 
fine white yachts asleep at their moorings in the blue bay. All of them belong to 
Americans who live abroad simply because it suits their pleasure and convenience 
to do so. I saw yesterday another great yacht in the port at Nice. Its millionaire 
owner spends a great deal of his time on this side of the water, and it is said he 
will soon build a palace in Paris. If he does, and should go there to live, it will 
be merely because he likes Europe better than the United States—a very simple 





reason indeed. 

Several of the finest homes on the shores of Lake Geneva are owned and 
occupied by native-born Americans, who have lived abroad for many years, and 
who will probably end their days here. ‘They live abroad merely because it 
pleases them to do so, and although 
their patriotism may be suspected at 
home, it is not doubted by the people 






























among whom they live. I know that 
one of them, a fine young New Yorker, 
hurried home at the first serious sign of 
war with Spain, and offered his services 
to his country in any capacity. Another, 
in spite of his marriage with a lady of 
the European nobility, was very frank 
in speaking his approval of his country’s 
action, and was very particular about 
flying the stars and stripes from his flag- 
staff at his fine home on the lake— 
something that it had not previously 
been his custom to do very regularly, 
for he does not believe in “aggressive 
patriotism ’ 


? 


; but in this instance, inas- 
much as the press and the people were 
so earnest in expressing their sympathy 
for Spain, the American gentleman, who 
lived among them and who is essentalily 
of them, quietly ran up the flag of his 
country and kept it flying. Thus it 
may seem that Americans who live 
abroad do not necessarily lose their 
affection for their country even if they 
do not consider it 
necessary to give 
effusive and some- 
times offensive ex- 
hibitions of it on 
all occasions. 

A lady living 


“The American railways will not permit 
her to take her tet dog in the train.” 
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in a Continental city states, as her sole reason 
for not going home, that the American rail- 
ways will not permit her to take her pet dog 
in the train with her when she travels; and, 
inasmuch as she is unwilling to be separated 
even for one moment from this beloved beast, 
she maintains her exile in Europe, where 
doggie may travel with her as a passenger 
upon paying half of the third-class fare. 
When the beast dies she says she means to 
go home and stay there. 

I know a gentleman who tells me he 
would cheerfully give $20,000 to wake up 
and find himself in New York. He came so 
nearly dying of heart weakness —brought about 
by sea-sickness—on the way over, that he fears 
to undertake the home journey, and remains 
an unhappy but patriotic exile in Europe. 

Into one of the Continental cemeteries 
there goes every day, rain or shine, to visit 
a grave which is always blooming with the 
brightest and freshest flowers, a sturdy and 
rugged gentleman whose type is so _ plainly 
American that nobody could mistake him. 
It is the grave of his wife, who died while 
they were making a tour of Europe ten years 
ago. Her husband told her on her death- 
bed that he would never go home without 
her, and he keeps his promise. 

These are merely some exceptional reasons 
that keep people abroad. It may surprise 
some of the readers of this sketch to know 
that of the adult Americans living in Europe, 
“Elderly unmarried ladies.” fully four-fifths are of the gentler sex. 





American ladies of a certain age quickly 
become fond of the ease and simplicity and tranquillity of Continental life, and 
in spite of the loneliness of it, and of their complete insignificance in any real 
social movement, accept the obsequious civilities of /emsion-keepers as a very 
satisfactory sort of incense, and in the humble politeness of the domestics, who 
beam promptly and cheerfully on a donne-main of a franc a week, they find such 
a contrast to the patronising impertinence of the pampered menials at home, that 
life here, even with its evtowrage of loneliness, becomes more satisfactory to them 
than domestic worry with pretentious and insolent servants in the United States. 
As a matter of fact, many American ladies who live in Continental Europe say 
that they do so more as a solution of the domestic servant problem at home than 
for any other reason. 

I say that four-fifths of the adult Americans living in Europe are of the gentler 
sex. These ladies may be considered in three classes, the first and most numerous 
of which is made up of mothers who have come over to put their children to 
school, and to stay with them during this period of their primary education, the 
husband and father remaining at home to attend to his affairs. 
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In the second class may be considered the large number of elderly unmarried 
ladies, generally of small means, who seem to find in the independence and variety 
of Continental life a compensation for the absence of conjugal ties, and who having 
once established themselves in Europe, and found the run of the universities and 
studios and art galleries, generally remain here. They feel that they can be far 
more independent in their movements, and that there is much more to amuse 
them, perhaps. In any event they are the brightest and happiest Americans one 
meets abroad, and their years seem to sit upon them much more lightly than 
upon their prototypes at home. They are also among the most patriotic of our 
citizens at home or abroad. 

The third class is the most interesting and varied of all. It is composed of 
widows and married women and “others.” ‘The widows themselves might be 
divided into three categories: young widows and middle-aged widows, old widows, 
and grass widows. ‘The younger widows live abroad at a sacrifice to educate their 
children ; the elder ones for their personal comfort and convenience, and because 
in many instances it better suits their means. In this connection it occurs to me 
to say, that while it is not so cheap to keep house generously in Europe as 
in the United States, where all the necessities of: the table cost infinitely less, 
one may, none-the-less, do it frugally with ease and satisfaction, and without the 
slightest sacrifice of self-respect, as would be necessary in the United States ; and 
certainly the Continental Aension, even if it be less comfortable and luxurious than 
even a second-class American boarding house, is generally as cheap, and there is 
more dignity about it. In other words, while one may not get as much warmth 
and food for one’s money 
here as in the United 
States, one zs more for the 
money in the dignity and 
ease of his position than 
he would be at home—a 
fact which American ladies, 
without serious home ties, 
keenly appreciate, and which 
accounts for the presence 
of so many widows and— 
fie upon me, ladies,’ if I 
must say it—“old maids” 
in the European boarding 
houses. Of the widows 
many are wives of de- 
ceased army officers, 
and there are also many 
wives of naval officers 
living in Europe during 
the absence of _ their 
husbands at foreign sta- 
tions or on long cruises. 

The ‘married vy. 
women and_ others,” mq ery 
referred to in the sa 
third category above, 
are a more numerous 
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class on the continent of Europe than is generally supposed. The married ladies 
here referred to have husbands and other home ties, but choose to live apart 
from them; the “others” are the divorced women and so-called grass-widows, 
who in Europe find freedom from notoriety, and who perhaps thank Providence 
every day that they live so far away from the American newspapers. ‘There are 
always a few American adventuresses on the Continent, but they are generally 
so well known to the police and to the concierges of the hotels, that persons 
whom they might victimise are as a rule warned in time. None-the-less, some 
of our unsuspecting compatriots have had some very strange experiences in 
Europe. In this connection I wish to bear testimony to the absolute propriety 
with which American ladies of all classes live in Europe. ‘There may be 
scandals and scandals, but the American women are so rarely involved that 
the occasional exceptions only make the rule more emphatic. People at home 
doubtless wonder how these various ladies manage to amuse themselves in 
Europe. So do we, who, with closer home ties, live near them. ‘They are 
seldom seen in public places, only a few of them are identified with any 
sort of social movement, and many of them do not even attend church. We 
must conclude, then, that in the small talk of their femsons, in desultory 
attempts to learn French or German, which the adults almost invariably abandon 
after acquiring a few ordinary phrases; in the intermittent circular tours of 
travel in Switzerland, Italy and Germany, with an occasional winter trip to 
Egypt or the Riviera; with a course of university lectures now and then, which 
they only imagine they understand; in visiting the galleries, museums and 
“other places of interest,” of which Europe is so full, and with similar common- 
place things, done in a very lonely way, they pass the time, and it would seem at 
best that their lives are very aimless and sometimes quite sad. Yet many of them 
who doubtless might go home do not do so, and many of the widows and 
“unmarried” ones who do occasionally go almost invariably return. ‘“ We find 
the life at home too rough and noisy,” they say by way of explaining their 
return to Europe. ‘“ We cannot get used to it again.” 

But it is the male adult living on the Continent who as a class most touches 
and amuses and appeals to my sense of the humorous and pathetic. These 
may also be divided into two classes: those who live abroad because they want 
to, and those who live abroad because they have to. 

Going more closely into detail, it may be said that, independent of the American 
dentists, who are en évidence everywhere in Europe, some two hundred of them 
thriving at the various centres, and of the American Consuls, who are stationed at 
all of the principal cities, and of a few students and scholars who live here to 
pursue their studies and observations, and of a few cads who detest their native 
land and all its institutions and live abroad in order to exploit and emphasise 
their ill-feeling, and of a few disagreeable gentlemen who probably live abroad 
“because they can’t get along at home,” as suggested by my cynical lady at the 
outset of this sketch, and of a few gentlemen who speak the languages and really 
enjoy life and travel in the Old World—I say, with the exception of the foregoing, 
the adult American male resident of Europe as a rule lives here not because he 
finds it profitable or agreeable to do so, but merely because of the desire of the 
wife of his bosom, who either persuades, cajoles or bullies him into it. When I say 
“bullies,” I speak advisedly, for certainly the most thoroughly subjugated and low- 
spirited specimens of the genus hen-pecked on earth are tagging around after their 
ladies on the Continent of Europe, or else are settled down in homes here and 
there, trying to become figures in a society that has no open door for strangers, 
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and particularly not for toadies, unless they be millionaires with marriageable sons 
and daughters. ‘These poor gentlemen are not even permitted to visit the 
“ American bar,” where they might occasionally find a friend to talk to, or to attend 
the Fourth of July dinners or Thanksgiving-day dances, or Washington Birthday 
celebrations, or other patriotic occasions ; they must shriek at the sight of a mince 
pie, and run wildly from a turkey, and turn pale at the mention of cranberry sauce 
or strawberry short-cake, and shudder at the mere suggestion of fried oysters. 

The American gentleman who lives abroad to please his wife is generally a 
good sturdy American citizen who would much rather live at home, but who, in 
that spirit of solicitude and chivalry that causes the American husband to be held 
up to the world as a model of conjugal altruism, sacrifices the more congenial 
associations of his own land to his wife’s desires and exiles himself solely to please 
her—even if it be that she wants to live abroad, as is true in some instances, 
merely because she can buy her clothes to better advantage. These gentlemen 
are to be found at every turn, at places frequented by Americans in Europe ; and 
while they do not always complain very bitterly of having to live:tabroad, they are 
prompt enough in explaining that they do so only to please their wives, The 
Honourable Ferdinand Peck, our brilliant and amiable Commissioner-General to 
the Paris Exposition of 1g00, was very much amused by the candour of one of 
these matrimonial martyrs on the occasion of a dinner given in his honour when 
he visited Geneva last September. 

“T presume you find life in Europe very delightful,” observed the Commissioner 
to the gentleman in question, just as the champagne was being served. 

“]T would rather live in hell,” replied the exile promptly, with a defiant 
look at his wife across the table; at which that lady spoke in cheerfully, saying, 
“That is about what we do when we are at home. We are from Pittsburg, 
you know.” 

Thus it may be seen that the American husband loses neither his patriotism 
nor his candour, nor his wife her quick wit, by their residence in Europe. 

Paris, London, Dresden, Berlin, Florence, Rome, Munich, and the shores of 
Lake Geneva are the principal seats of American colonies in Europe. The greatest 
number live in Paris, and it is thought that there will be fully twenty thousand 
resident Americans there during the Exposition of tg00. Of the Americans living 
regularly abroad there are perhaps more from Pennsylvania than from any other 
one state, with New York and Massachusetts second and third in the order named. 
There are fewer from the South than from any other section. 

I think there is a mistaken idea in the United States as to American colonies 
in Europe. ‘These so-called colonies are by no means the composite and sympathetic 
social bodies they are supposed to be. On the other hand, it seems to me that 
many Americans in Europe spend their time largely in trying to avoid other 
Americans. ‘This is not because they despise each other, but often because they 
do not want to associate with English-speaking persons while learning the 
Continental languages, and more often still for the same inevitable reasons that 
divide society into cliques at home. In Paris there are fully four or five different 
“Sets,” and the magnificence with which they all scorn each other illumines the 
whole social horizon. The same thing goes on in a smaller way in all the other 
cities, but it is only in London, I think, that any real bitter feeling has been 
developed. This is because of the more marked difference in the social grades 
there. But when we have the Fourth of July dinners and the Washington Birthday 
celebrations, there are no longer any cliques. We see the gentlemen who live 
abroad to please their wives on hand, with those amiable ladies themselves, all in 
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the fullest spirit of patriotism. 
We see the Ambassador, the 
Consul, the clergyman, the 
banker and the dentist; the 
little old maids are invariably 
there, with their 
brightest and kindest 
and most patriotic 
smiles ; the self-exiled 
mothers, the young widows, 
the old widows, and the grass 
widows, the students from 
the Universities, the young 
women who are _ learning 
the languages in the fensions 
of the bourgeoisie, the larger 
boys from the boarding 
schools, the scholars and the 
students, and even the dis- 
agreeable people who can’t 
get along at home, have 
come to the National cele- 
bration. There are missing 
only the unhappy hen-pecked 
husbands, who would come 
if they dared, and those few 
abominable cads to whom I 
have referred, who detest the 
country out of pure perverse- 
ness. ‘The great dining-hall 
in the big hotel is brilliantly 
decked with our country’s 
flag; there is a gorgeous 
centre - piece on the great 
table in the design of an 
“ Keep off the grass.” American Eagle; outside in 
the hotel gardens there are 
elaborate arrangements for a great pyrotechnical display. Verily it is an impressive 
scene in a far-away land, and when the orator of the occasion burns his peroration 
in this wise: 





‘* The world has discovered, fellow-citizens, that behind our banners of 
welcome and our spirit of tolerance there is a National sign-board, which 
says respectfully, but firmly, KEEP OFF THE GRAsS,”— 


I say, when the orator has thus delivered himself, there goes up such a shout 
as could only come from home-loving hearts, beating in a unison of patriotic 
emotion on distant shores. 

We have a sort of taking of Santiago in Geneva every blessed Fourth of July. 
In the interim, obstrusive and noisy patriotism is not at all @ Za mode. 


BENJAMIN H, RIDGELY. 
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THE ANCIENT BRITON. 


Y meeting with Professor Greyling was the result of my devotion t) the 
study of prehistoric Dartmoor. 

On the moor are three things that severally interest the three classes 
into which mankind may be roughly divided. There is wild scenery for the 
esthetic. ‘There is the great Convict Prison for the sensational. There are the 
remains of the Ancient Briton for the seeker after knowledge. And the third of 
these classes has a lonely time. 

My connection with our Antiquarian Society was official, but (I need hardly 
say) quite honorary. The results of my explorations of the prehistoric villages and 
hut circles had been published in our “ Transactions ” (at my own expense), and had 
even been noticed by some of the London papers. I woke, after my excavations 
on Bail Down, to find myself famous. I liked the sensation, and did not begrudge 
the postage stamps it cost me in the matter of answering inquiring correspondents. 
Thus, it was no surprise, that October evening, to have a card brought to my 
study bearing the legend “ Professor Greyling ” and an address in London. 

He was shown in, and presently I was looking through my spectacles at a tall 
man of middle age, clean shaven, well set, and handsome in appearance. Hair of 
an iron-grey colour, neatly trimmed, and clearly marked eyebrows, gave him a 
clean-cut look which was (in my poor experience) unprofessorial. But his manner, 
h. enthusiasm, and his ease of conversation on the subject that absorbed me, 
soon placed us on friendly terms. 

“You will pardon my unannounced visit, I know. I’ve read about you in the 
Times, Mr. Carter. I’ve been conducting inquiries of the same kind in Brittany, 
and I am mightily interested in your work.” 

I expressed my pleasure, and told him there was nothing unusual in his visit. 

“T suppose not. Your results are so remarkable that they have attracted notice 
everywhere.” 

I became deprecatory. ‘They are only remarkable because the subject has 
not been thoroughly dealt with before, Professor. People who go to Dartmoor as a 
tule seek it only for reasons of pleasure—except when they are involuntarily 
conveyed there.” 

The Professor laughed, and then we launched into the middle of things. 
Sitting in an easy chair, with his head well back and his voice sounding as clear 
as his opinions were determined, he told me of his researches in Brittany, of his 
theory of Mont Dol (for instance), and of similarities he found between the 
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prehistoric remains of North-west France and South-west England. I got out 
for him the printed records of my explorations of the Bail Down hut circles near 
Princetown, which excavation had proved to be human dwellings. They contained 
granite benches, which had been strewn with heather for the Ancient Briton’s 
couch two thousand years ago and more, cooking stones, and the charred remnants 
of fires twenty centuries old. 

As he got to close quarters with the subject, Professor Greyling glowed with 
the warmth of it, and the time passed rapidly. Suddenly looking at his watch, he 
discovered that it was nine o’clock. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I had no idea it was so late. I must not annex 
any more of your time now, Mr. Carter.” 

“ Not at all,” said I. ‘You are welcome to anything I can do for you in the 
interest of research. Are you making a stay here?” 

“T propose to remain a fortnight. I have engaged my rooms at the Royal on 
that understanding. ‘Then I am off to Brittany again. Would it be too much to 
hope that you will give me a day or two on the Moor? I should like to make 
my comparisons at first hand. I propose a small treatise on the matter, and shall 
have to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to you.” 

I was attracted by his manner as much as by his proposal, and_ readily 
consented. ‘There was some slight talk of a tentative arrangement before he left. 

“T can’t say how much I am gratified by your kindness, Mr. Carter. May I 
put myself under a further obligation? I am one who detests much _ publicity. 
Will you, for the time, keep my visit as a private matter between us?” 

‘* My friends would be much interested in it,” I ventured. 

“ Possibly. But my wish would be, if possible, to allow it to be between us 
only, for this time, at any rate.” 

Of course I said his wish should be respected. 

“And may I hope for your company at the Royal to dinner to-morrow, 
Mr. Carter? A portion of my collection which I have with me may be of some 
interest to you.” 

I consulted my diary, and made the engagement. Witn a quiet handshake, 
and a cordial smile, the Professor left me. Maintaining my promise to him, I 
said nothing about his visit, but found my way to his hotel on the following 
evening. It was evident that he was a man of means, for he had the best suite 
of rooms in the place. His name was strange to me in antiquarian matters. But 
I reflected that there are many quiet workers in this field who save up their 
skill and knowledge for private enjoyment, and others who do not make a public 
appearance till years of study have given them the power to say a word which 
must be heard. ‘The title of Professor was a little inconsonant with this theory, 
but it might be that Mr. Greyling’s qualification to use it had been obtained in 
another sphere of labour. 

He greeted me in a drawing-room, where was a table well laden with specimens 
of flint implements, and books and papers relating to our subject. We remained 
discussing these for some little time. Occasionally the Professor took out his 
watch and looked toward the door, as though waiting for another arrival. The 
motion aroused my curiosity, and it was further excited by the words “She is 
late,” spoken generally. But before I had time to ask a question the door opened, 
and I started to my feet and bowed. I saw little of the Professor for a few 
moments, little of the specimens, little of anything but a beautiful face with a 
crown of light brown hair, and a dainty, shadowy dress of blue. There was a 
smile upon me, and a hand extended. I heard the Professor say,— 
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“Mr. Carter, my dear. Mr. Carter,—my daughter Madge. She has shared all 
my travels, and caught some of my passion for our investigations.” 

Indeed? I may have said that, or committed any other gaucherie. I fancy 
that between the smiles there came some words about the Z?mes, and the honour 
of discovery, and the fascination of the subject. There was one paramount 
fascination for me. I had the happiness to gather the blue dress at my side as 
the wide doors swung to the announcement of dinner. 

How futile the Ancient Briton was I discovered, when the Professor began 
to babble of sherry. But I did not fully recover my self-possession until I 
found myself eating pheasant. I lowered my eyes from the blue dress opposite, 





‘1 started to my feet and bowed.” 


and saw pheasant on my fork, wondered how it got there, and decided to taste 
it to test the reality of my situation. Even when I had determined that the 
dinner was a tangible thing, and that the Professor and his daughter were no 
phantoms of my brain, I could pay little attention to what passed. I noticed 
that the wearer of the blue dress smiled on me, that she seemed interested in the 
incoherent things I said, that she flattered me by laughing and approving all the 
clever mots of which she told me afterwards (when I could not recall anything in 
connection with the feast but a sense of stupefaction and foolisliness). 

This was an adorable angel, who talked about the Ancient Briton and his 
revolting houses on the moor when she should have been discoursing of “sugar 
and spice and all things nice,” as the rhyme goes. Indeed, the next day, when I 
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found myself at the hotel, I did get her to discuss the opera and pictures, and to 
gossip in a charming way; but every now and then she chaffed me back to my 
specimens and inquiries, telling me I was not true to my métier, and that she 
was a better antiquarian than I. 

“Really, Mr. Carter, you are doing your best to shake my allegiance. I 
thought antiquarians were much more serious people. Will you tell me the name 
of the hill where you found that circle we read about in the Z7mes?” 

“That was Bail Down,” I replied. “It is a most desolate and romantic spot. 
I’m to have the honour of taking the Professor there. May I hope that you will 
dare the journey with us ?” 

“7 want it of all things. But is it so formidable ?” 

‘Well, not very. But it means a tramp. ‘The place is some distance in on 
the moor from Princetown, and we can drive within a mile or so of it, but the rest 
is rough walking.” 

“You will be our guide, Mr. Carter; you know the ground so well. Did you 
say Princetown? Is that a town of any size?” 

“Don’t you really know it by repute? It’s the piace where the great Convict 
Prison is built. ‘That is what most people come to Dartmoor to see. They have 
no eyes for the Ancient Briton, Miss Greyling. In fact, you are the first of the 
fair sex I have known to take an interest in anything male more ancient than 
your own generation.” 

She laughed divinely, but rather uproariously, at this, and begged me not to 
be like all the other men. 

The upshot was that I neglected everything else for more than a week, and 
devoted myself to the desires of the Professor and his daughter. On his part he 
was not selfish enough to project his enthusiasms between us, and I had done my 
best to forget the particular object of our unexpected acquaintance, when it was 
recalled to me, at the end of a week, by a rather unlooked-for incident. I was 
at the hotel, and had found Miss Greyling alone. ‘There was a delightful ‘é¢e-a- 
téte, there was tea in her sitting-room, there was talk on every subject under the 
sun but the Ancient Briton, until it began to get late, and it occurred to me to 
ask where the Professor was. 

“Oh!” said she, “I think I forgot to give you his message. How stupid! 
He would not trouble you to-day, as he knew you would not be available till the 
afternoon, and he has taken the liberty to travel as far as the moor on his own 
account. If I were you, Mr. Carter, I should feel rather indignant. I am sure 
if I had done half as much as you to make it celebrated, I should begin to 
regard it as my own especial preserve. But there, he has only gone to get a 
general idea of its appearance, and to compare it with the wild heath-lands of 
Brittany. He will be back to a late dinner. Won’t you stay ? 

There was little that would have pleased me better, but I had the opening 


” 


winter meeting of our Society to look after, and my absence would have been 
remarked. ‘This I explained with apologies. 

“You know, Miss Greyling, that your father did not want his visit here to 
be talked about among our people, and it would occasion quite a new sort of 
investigation if I remained with him to dinner instead of sacrificing myself to the 
prosaic duties of my office.” 

*“T am afraid you are a sad _ backslider,” she said, taking the hand I was 
holding out. I retained it a moment longer than was necessary in politeness, while 
I laid stress on the sacrificial character of my departure ; and she turned her head 
away very prettily, I thought, and did not banter a reply as usual, The morrow 
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was the day fixed for 
our joint expedition to 
Bail Down, and she 
said as we parted,— 
* You will be here 
in good time in the 
morning, Mr. Carter ? 
The trap is ordered 
for eight o'clock. 
That awful hour will 
be yet another sacri- 
ficial offering on the 
altar of duty.” This 
with an arch smile. 
I leave any un- 
married antiquarian 
of my years to 
imagine the state of 
mind in which I 
faced the company 
at our meeting. I 
never remember 
taking part in a more 
tiresome  ¢auscrie 
about things of no 
importance. I never 
remember going to 
bed with less incli- 
nation to sleep. 
Madge _ Greyling 
was the most en- 
chanting girl I had 
ever met, and there 





was no_ reasonable 
doubt that she liked “There was no reasonable doubt that she liked me.” 
me passably well. 

At nine o’clock next morning we were on the road up to the moor, with a 
fine drive of nearly twenty miles before us. I had been a little surprised to find 
the extent of the preparations the Professor had made for the expedition. He 
explained the presence in the trap of sundry spades and other tools, and two big 
bags, by his intention to explore some of the hut circles on his own account. 

“IT am going a long journey presently. We are mortal though we are 
archeologists, and I may have no more chances like this. I believe in taking 
Fortune at her word when she is in the right humour.” 

The arrangement suited me perfectly. It promised a long day, with myself at 
my best on the subject I knew so well, and with Madge Greyling for a pupil. 
Even the allocation of the seats in the dogcart was exactly to my liking. When 
the Professor had gone the previous day to Princetown, he had travelled by train, 
and he therefore set me to drive, and put Madge up by my side. It was 
Madge who taught me how really beautiful was the road up into the hills, giving 
little shrieks of delight as I pointed out the lions of the route to her, and talking 
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bewitchingly of the colour of the tors, and the shadows thrown by flying clouds 
on vast stretches of golden fern and purple heath. 

Presently the grey tower of the little church at Princetown peeped over the 
rise, and I named it. She was more interested than ever, and asked whether we 
should see something of the great prison of which I had spoken yesterday. 

“Ah!” said I: “I fear you are as bad as all the rest. The sensation of the 
moor is not to be resisted even by a fair antiquarian.” 

“Tt has rather a human interest, don’t you think? You raised my curiosity by 
what you said. I feel a little quiver already.” 

I had noticed that she did. Her nerves seemed to be affected by the solemn 
appearance and associations of the grey tower. 

Half an hour later we came upon a full view of the immense prison buildings. 
We were above them, and leaving them on our left. Madge stood up in her seat 
when I told her what they were, and did not speak till we had left them behind 
us. She sat down with a sigh. 

“I suppose they all deserve it,” she said. “ But it seems a cruel place.” 

“Look there!” I pointed with the whip. On the wild moorland a ring of 
figures in black stretched out in a circle, more than a mile in circumference, in 
the centre of which there were other figures of a dull yellow colour in groups 
and strings. 

“What are they?” she asked. 

“That is the ring of warders and civil guards, each armed with a rifle, and in 
the middle are the convicts at work on the fields and trenches. If one of them 
should have so little consideration for his physical soundness as to run away, he 
would be a fair mark for the best shot in the ring.” 

“What a horrible thought!” she exclaimed. 

“A horrible necessity,” I answered. ‘‘As you said just now, there is not 
much doubt that the majority of the men within that ring of fire thoroughly 
deserve all they have got.” 

“Ah, yes! Society must be protected, I have heard.” ‘There was just a 
little ring of irony in her voice, I thought. “ But is not the thought of liberty 
too much fer them sometimes? Don’t they make the grand sacrifice, and_ risk 
everything for an hour of glorious freedom? I think I should, Mr. Carter. 
Fancy, if any one near to you were there! What a horrible thought!” She 
shuddered again. 

I told her that attempts at escape from the prison were numerous, but never 
successful. For the ring of warders was almost invincible, and if by any 
chance it could be evaded, the moor was so inhospitable for many miles around, 
and the telegraph was so soon at work, that the man was always captured before 
he could get far from the place. And then there was only more imprisonment 
and more rigorous punishment for him. 

But by this time we were out of sight of the precincts, and approaching the 
Tartar’s Head, the cosy little hostelry in the middle of the moor where we were 
to put up our trap and take to foot. 

* How will you manage about your encumbrances?” I! turned to the Professor. 
“We had better engage a man from the inn to carry them. You will hardly be 
able to do. it without assistance.” 

“T had thought about that, Carter. I don’t know how you feel, but I hate to 
have a yokel looking on when I am doing work of this sort. If you do not mind, 
I think we can manage. I'll take the big bag—it isn’t very heavy. And if I can 
prevail on you to shoulder the spade, why, Madge will take care of the small things.” 
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Naturally, I would not hear of Miss Greyling carrying anything, but I fell in 
with the rest of the Professor’s idea. ‘There was a short cut across to Bail Down 
without going on so far as the ‘Tartar’s Head, and I suggested that, as we were to 
carry the luggage, it would be well for them to get down there so as to lessen the 
labour, while 1 drove on to the inn, and left the trap. The Professor approved 
the notion, and we put it into practice. The bags and spades were handed out to 
him, and Madge got down. 

“You will not be long?” she said, with a look that was a volume; “for we 
are strangers in a strange land, you know.” 

If ever there was a young antiquarian in a hurry, it was I, as I drove that 
horse down the precipice towards the inn. My haste astonished the friends there, 
who knew me well. I was usually deliberate, but they knew nothing of the 
circumstances that altered the case, and doubtless put it down to the general 
madness of my tribe. ‘The gentle toleration of the rustic mind in the rustic person 
that makes money out of it towards this particular form of lunacy is very remarkable. 

They had hardly gone a hundred yards across the moor before I was with 
them. ‘The Professor was jabouring along with his bags, and Madge was staggering 
under the weight of one of the shovels. ‘The British navvy was then and there 
endeared to me, and I never see a man with a spade on his shoulder without 
being reminded of that day. 

I noticed a suppressed excitement in the Professor’s manner as we came nearer 
to our goal. Many times he turned and looked about him, as though to ascertain 
the lie of the land. He wanted to compare the contour of the district thoroughly 
with the scenes in Brittany where the main part of his work had been done. 
That comparison would be one of the most interesting parts of his book when it 
appeared. Madge talked to me, and told me how much she was indebted to me 
for showing her a landscape so wonderful. ‘Those who have done any work on 
the moor will not want to be told that the neighbourhood of Bail Down is one of 
the most rugged and remarkable on all the plateau. 

On Dartmoor, one hut circle is very much like another; but this one was 
distinguished because there was close to it an avenue of granite posts, the origin 
cf which has been the source of so many fanciful theories of Druidism and what 
not, about which, however, we have no really significant knowledge. 

“ Marvellous !” exclaimed the Professor, pausing to gaze down over the solitary 
silent slope, where life had revelled two thousand years before. I did not pay 
much attention to. his raptures, for I saw how deeply Madge was affected by the 
spirit of the place, and how she turned to me for words. ‘The view behind us 
included the haze over Princetown, two miles to the south, with low rolling downs 
between. ‘The Professor made a little sketch map for his book while I talked, 
and then we moved down to the circles. Two I had already explored, and these 
were open, but nothing would content the Professor but to begin forthwith to dig 
out one on his own initiative. 

We set to work with the spades, and soon made an impression on the soft 
peat that intervened between us and the floor of the hut we were to rifle. But to 
remove débris five feet deep from a space of several square yards is a work of 
time. At first Madge stood on the brink of the pit and looked at us, but soon 
she wandered away, and sat on one of the boulders, gazing towards the south, 
where the blue smoke curled from the grim, grey chimneys of the prison, softening 
the clear outlines of the horizon with a gentle haze. 

It was back-aching work. The Professor, though a much older man than 
myself, seemed to be tireless; and I would not give in while he was active. But 
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occasionally I took a spell and a look at the weather, and I remarked to him that 
it would not do for us to stop there late. ‘The clearness of all the landscape was 
suspicious : I should not wonder, I said, if the evening brought on a thick fog 
from the south. 

The Professor leaned on his spade and looked at me. “I believe you are 
weatherwise,” said he. ‘ We will not stay if you think it dangerous.” 

“Tt is a little risky to be caught in a fog away from the beaten track.” 

“ Very well, Carter. We can return to it to-morrow, if you like. Indeed, | 
think we ought to. Our labour will be rewarded, for, look here, I’ve found one 
pretty good specimen already.” 

He held it up—a neatly-fashioned flint scraper, used by the prehistoric 
inhabitants of the villa we were raiding for the purpose of dressing skins. 

“ By Jove!” I cried: ‘‘it is one of the best I have ever seen taken from the 
moor. Why, it’s own brother to one you have in your collection.” 

That was a tact which had not escaped the Professor, and he said it proved 
his theory of the close connection between the Ancient Briton and the Ancient 
Breton. My enthusiasm was fairly aroused, even to forgetfulness of the warning of 
fog, and I was only disturbed in contemplation of the scraper by the voice of 
Madge, sailing down the wind to me, and calling my own name. _ I left the 
Professor, relic and all, on the instant. At her side I found another addition 
to the fascinations of that blissful day. She took my hand and drew me down. 
I thrilled at her touch, and thanked Heaven for my opportunity. Our hands 
remained joined. 

It was only some small question about the growths of the lichen on the granite, 
but I discussed it in this posture as long as her interest held out. I met her 
sparkling eyes; I lived. ‘There was no doubt that Madge was more than favourably 
inclined towards me. Botany displaced archeology until I heard the Professor’s 
voice, and beheld him struggling up behind us, with a bag in one hand and two 
spades clattering over his shoulder. 

“ Hullo, Carter!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You're right about the weather. It’s 
clouding up terribly.” 

The sky had grown grey, as it knows how to do suddenly only on the moor. 

“You had better hurry on to the inn, and bring up the trap. We will meet 
you near the road, and have the hamper ready. The luncheon must be brief, eh? 
No time to lose if we don’t want a soaking.” 

“Oh yes, do, Mr. Carter. It will be better to lunch out here than to leave 
the glorious open for a stuffy inn.” 

No more than a word from Madge was needed. I hastened off. When I 
reached the top of the hill with the trap, the sandwiches and the claret were 
waiting, We were merry over the meal, indulging in a toast to the health of the 
Ancient Briton, for that he had made us acquainted. 

“ He never did so pleasant a thing in his bloodthirsty career, Carter. I’m more 
than obliged to him.” 

“And I,” said Madge, with a smile: “1 never thought | could like him 
so well.” 

What could an antiquarian want more to his happiness? ‘The drive back 
was even more delightful than the journey to the moor. We proceeded in the 
same order. 

As we passed the prison, Madge was again a little troubled in manner. She 
caught my arm as she stood in her place to catch the last glimpse of the black 
specks on the moor and the yellow groups in the trenches, 
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“Poor fellows!” she sighed. 

I began to feel that the punitive system of the country left much to be desired. 
As we drove down towards the cultivated land, opening out a series of wonderful 
pictures, Madge sat close to me, and we talked of the pleasures of the day. I 
was regretting their departure from England, planning how we might meet again, 
and again explore the city of the Ancient Briton . 

“Why, Professor!” I suddenly exclaimed, “haven’t you left one of your bags 
behind? You were only carrying one when you sent me on for the trap.” 

He looked under the seat. 

“Bless my heart! So I have,” he said. “What a nuisance! But still, 
Carter—if you can 
spare to-morrow to 
come out again, {I 
dare say we shall find 
it untouched. I left 
it in the pit,- and 
that’s hardly likely to 
attract visitors in the 
meantime, is it?” 

“Well, no,” I re- 
plied ; ‘I dare say it 
will be all right.” 2” eee 

The fog marched 
silently up to meet 
us; it left pearls on 
Madge’s aureole. But 
the light shone clearly 
through it for me. 

The Professor coughed 
and complained—and 
I wondered why. I 
held her hand at 
parting, and the grasp 
was more eloquent, I 
thought, than any 
words. Madge! 





Madge! I scarcely Se etmm a4 
slept for the constant 
echoing of her name. “She caught my arm as she stood in her place.” 

The lackey at the 
hotel surprised me by his answer to my inquiry for Professor Greyling next morning, 
early. We were to have gone out to the moor to recover the missing bag. ik 


“ Suddenly called away last night, sir,—but here’s the young lady.” 

Madge, dressed for walking, her face all alive and flushed with excitement, met 
me on the stairs. 

“Oh, Mr. Carter, what apologies we shall have to heap on you! I am so 
sorry we have to say good-bye so soon.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, my hand extended. “I don’t quite- 

“You see, our plans are all altered. We leave for London by the 

“Ten express,” the man put in. I stared at him, and gaped at Madge. I 
wanted time to understand. 
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“Yes, ten express,” said Madge. How lovely she looked, in her animated speech ! 
“My father had a telegram waiting for him from my brother when we returned. 
It was to meet him at Exeter, for there was important news—affaire de famille, 
Mr. Carter. He went off by the mail train last night. Now I have a wire to be 
at the station, ready for the journey at ten. They will come down to fetch me 
by one train, and go back by the next. My brother has just returned from 
abroad. I have not seen him for years, Mr. Carter, and I am all impatience to 
meet him.” 

“ At least,” I faltered (hand still extended: she had not taken it), “ you will let 
me see you off, M .... Miss Greyling? ” 

“How good of you!” was her answer. But she was not the Madge of yesterday, 

We drove to the station, her maid following with impedimenta. As one in a 
dream, fearing to awake, I stood on the platform with her till the train from 
Exeter should unfortunately come in. 

“But you will come back?” I said, helplessly. I hardly saw the reason for 
her laugh. 

“Of course, of course!” she answered. She took nervous steps along the 
boards. ‘The train rolled in. Her head turned quickly, looking at the compartments. 
I caught sight of the Professor, a little pale from his short night’s rest. She 


” 


rushed to him. 

Behind him descended a tall, handsome man, of a military appearance, hair 
very close, face very cleanly shaved,—and apparently hurriedly shaved, for his 
cheek was decorated on one side with a large piece of plaister. 

“Madge!” he cried. 

She was in his arms, and he kissed her again and again. The Professor 
tapped him urgently on the shoulder, and shook hands with me at the same time. 
The young man released his sister and turned. 

“ Albert, do you think Madge much altered? Allow me,—Mr. Carter, who has 
been so kind to me in my explorations.” 

He stared down on me, and gave me the tips of some fingers. 

“Mr. Carter, I say, Albert,” said the Professor, seeming annoyed at his 
coolness. ‘‘ You remember what I was telling you. I should not have seen the 
Bail Down huts, nor should I have obtained that splendid scraper, but for him.” 

The young man laughed. 

“By Jove! Of course not!” And he grasped my hand again, and wrung it 
till the fingers ached. “ Mr. Carter,—you’re a trump!” he added. 

“Well, well”—the Professor hurried us to another platform,—‘ there’s no 
time for explanations. Carter, I’ll write to you fully, and I hope to see you 
later, and go over the ground again. I can’t tell you, really I can’t, how much I 
owe you—probably a good deal more than you imagine.” 

I made monosyllables in reply. I was looking at Madge, who could only look 
at her tall and handsome brother. I was hardly out of my dream before they 
were in the train and the platform was being cleared. 

“* Good-bye—good-bye !” 

** Au revoir, shall we say?” It was Madge at her sweetest. 

“You will hear about us soon,” said the Professor. 

Almost before I could reply the train was moving. They were gone. A 
sudden thought,—I ran along the platform. 

** Professor!” I shouted. ‘What about your bag?” 

I could not catch what he said in answer, but I heard a loud laugh from 
Madge’s brother. 
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Then I felt the platform beneath my feet, and saw other people in the station. 
As I slowly walked back to the town, I thought again how weary and detestable 
the Ancient Briton was-—all ashes and dry bones. There was a mist on my 
spectacles. 

A sound in the street attracted my attention. It was the word “ Dartmoor.” 
A newsboy was running and shouting, “Daring escape from Dartmoor Prison! 
Special Edition !” 

Having been close to the place so recently, I was interested; I bought 
a paper and took it home with me. ‘There were large headlines over a small 
paragraph, stating that a prisoner had got away in the fog on the previous 
afternoon, and had not been discovered. ‘The hue and cry was abroad—the 
moor was being scoured. 

But Madge was gone—I had not even had the presence of mind to ask where 
I should write to them. I confounded her brother (in the strongest language 
I permitted myself) a thousand times. In the afternoon I locked myself in my 
study, and began the composition of a poem. ‘The best rhymes I could find for 
Madge were “badge” and “ cadge.” I resigned myself to a brooding melancholy. 

When my evening paper was brought, I turned to it to see the later news of 
the escape. Probably the poor devil who had got away had been captured by 
this time. I opened the sheet, stared, and read rapidly, breathlessly. ‘Towards 
the middle of the column I saw, “ Romantic Story.” 

“The prisoner” (said the paper) “seems to have disappeared as completely as if 
the earth had swallowed him up. He is now ascertained, in spite of the reticence of 
the authorities, to be no other than the notorious Captain Webber, who was serving 
a sentence of ten years for forgery. Captain Webber was sentenced in 189-, and it 
will be remembered that his conviction, and the severity of his sentence, created 
a great controversy, and gave rise to no little criticism of the jury and the judge. 
There seems to have been a reasonable doubt about the facts; and a large part 
of the public was convinced that the Captain was the victim of a conspiracy. 
Sympathy was aroused more strongly because the prisoner was just about to have 
been married to Lady Madge Greydon, daughter of Lord Greydon of Binley. 
Both his Lordship and the Captain’s fiancée wer fully convinced of his innocence, 
fought hard for him, and believed that he would be acquitted. The newspapers 
of that year fully reported the painful scene in court when the verdict was given.” 

My hand shook. I could scarcely hold the sheet. 

“Our representative at Princetown” (it went on) ‘telegraphs that up to four 
o’clock there was no news of the fugitive’s arrest. 

“Tt now transpires that he had a struggle with the warder who was nearest to 
him at the time of his bolt for liberty, and wrested his rifle from him. The 
warder struck at the prisoner, and inflicted a severe cut on his cheek. This may 
assist in his identification if, by any possibility, he has procured a disguise.” 

I threw the paper to the floor. I held my forehead tightly ; I used language 
which I am horrified to recall. 

*““My brother, whom I have not seen for years !’” 

“*Madge!’” He kissed her. He laughed. He called me a trump. ‘The 
Professor—bah !—-told me he owed me more than I imagined. The Professor 
sent me on with the trap. He had made sure that he would not be seen in the 
neighbourhood. 

I struck my senseless head. “ Fool!” I cried. ‘As completely as if the earth had 
swallowed him up.” Sapient scribe—you got nearer the truth than you thought. 
Madge !—for this I made my back ache over a spade. For this you called me to 
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look at the heather. For this you pressed my hand. Insensate idiot! Did you not 
see how she looked over your shoulder while you inflicted on her your philosophy 
of the prison system ? 

Ancient Britons! snigger in your very kistvaens. Oh how the gods laugh! Let 
the very boulders on Bail Down crack their sides with laughter! A flint scraper ! 
Was ever a flint scraper found on Bail Down before? It had a truly wonderful 
likeness to the specimen in the Professor’s collection. We both noticed it. 

I] prayed to the Arch-Druid that my share in this jape might never be made 
public, but I had several frights within the next few days. A leather bag, empty, 
was found at some distance from the prison, and brought in by a peat-cutter. It 
was a small comfort to think that her precious brother had not left it in the pit 
where it was hidden for him by the still more precious Professor. My honour was 
,safe for the time. A full suit of Princetown uniform was also picked up, and 
sstored to the Government. 

“.. clean-shaven gentleman had got out of the train at Tavistock on the 
evening of the escape, and asked which was the Princetown road. The same 
gentleman had booked with another clean-shaven gentleman, with a piece of 
plaister on his face, from ‘Tavistock to our own town on the next ensuing morning. 

It was gently whispered, but not published, that a clean-shaven gentleman had 
been to the prison on the day before the escape, and had been shown over the 
premises on the faith of the usual order, made out in the name of Jones. There 
information ceased. The marvellous escape was a nine days’ wonder, and then 






people ceased to talk of it. 

I was asked to read a paper on the Bail Down circles in the course of the 
winter session. I think our venerable president never had such a shock in his life 
as when I exploded my “ No!” in his face. 

R. A. J. WALLING. 


TO HIS UNKNOWN MISTRESS. 


INES and the sea, and mingled scent with scent, — 
Thy sweets are pour’d thro’ all, 

And I would leave my mundane merriment 
To join thy festival. 


There, where the green is sunder’d from the grey, 
And where the long sea-line, 

Repulsed for ever from the flinty bay, 
Sobs to a lonely pine,— 
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Thou art in every colour, every sound: 
Oh, quit thy cosmic part ! 

I seek thee where thou art not to be found, 
Dear, in my empty heart. 


LAURIE MAGNUS. 


























TANGIER PIG. 
OT fifteen miles from Europe as the crow flies, the sportsman can spear 
his pig in country as difficult and presenting as many opportunities of 
back-breaking as any in India; and for this facility he is indebted to the 
enterprise of the late Sir John Drummond Hay, sometime Minister Plenipotentiary 
for Great Britain, who secured by special firman from the late Sultan the 
preservation of the pig in the country between the estuaries of the rivers Bogaddie 
and ‘Tajardat, with a hinterland of about three miles. In this country, which runs 
down the west coast, and offers a variety of cover, plain, and marsh, the Tent Club 
of the Corps Diplomatique holds its winter meetings; and any one who can 
secure the readily-given sanction of the Director is at liberty to take a spear. 
Without going far into the technicalities of the sport, it may here be mentioned 
that only the long under-arm spear is used, the short jobbing pattern being more 
suitable to the thick, long grass that characterises the Indian mise-en-scéne, but 
is absent from the Moorish landscape. ‘The meets are attended by Europeans of 
both sexes, and there have been occasions on which ladies have taken a spear— 
aye, and killed their pig. Now and again, too, the late Governor of ‘Tangier also 
rode with us, using for the occasion a European saddle. 

By way of showing the average sport, it seems most convenient to offer some 
short account of the last meet, which took place in the month of April. I had 
been asked on this occasion by the President of the ‘Tent Club, the Minister of a 
great Power, to take the place of “Bibi” C., then absent, and direct the hunt ; 
and it was with some hesitation that I accepted the invitation, as some years had 
elapsed since I had taken charge, and I felt doubtful of having the necessary 
authority over the beaters. However, some one had to do it, so I soon made the 
proper arrangements with Hadj Abdallah, chief of the beaters and sole remaining 
hunter of the glorious days of Sir John. Some villagers having refused on this 
occasion to take part, others were pressed into the service; and all other matters 
being satisfactorily settled, including the engagement of a young Spaniard to cut 
up such pig as we might kill (a process distasteful to Muhammedans), I rode out 
the fourteen miles that separate Awara and Tangier, musing on the many times I 
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had before ridden out on 
the same errand; and 
* Maruja,” who cantered as 
steadily as ever, seemed also 
to be realising what was 
coming, and to be picturing 
the jovs of giving a dusting 
to the sly old pig that 
cheated us both on the last 
occasion. Arrived in camp, 
I found that our muster 
consisted of Colonel and 
Mrs. X, a well-known sport- 
ing editor from England, a 
foreign Minister and one 
of his attachés, and three 
Englishmen. In _ all, then, 
since the editorial one carried 
the camera in lieu of the 
spear, and two of the English- 
men carried nothing at all, 
only five spears as against 
the  three-and-twenty who 
had mustered for the meet 
some months before. Twenty-three spears are too many for comfort; five were 
too few to make sure of the pig; but we had to do our best and trust to luck. 
That evening we discussed the plan of campaign round the camp fire, and looked 
down the hillside at the marsh of Sharf-el-Akarb, glistening in the moonlight like 
a dream of Doré’s illustrations for ‘‘ Croquemitaine.” And I got hold of Hadj 
Abdallah and sounded him as to the chances of sport ; whereon he gravely assured 
me that there were so many pig in the district, and that they had done such 
terrific damage, that the natives had abandoned their ploughing. A Moor is never 
so impressive as when he is lying, and this proved in the sequel the usual 





perversion of facts. 

The camp at Awara is not far from the beautiful beach which runs for sixty 
miles from the international lighthouse on Spartel to the port of Larache, and 
stands on the only high ground of the whole preserve, which is mostly open except 
in the mimosa-covered tract of Hafa, where also grow thick patches of cork trees. 
From the camp you get a view of the ocean and of the marsh and of the silver 
river of Tahadaz, which is lost to sight in the mists that ever hang about the 
Red Mountain. 

The opening day of this particular camp was a Monday, and a very tiring and 
disappointing Monday it proved. We both heard and saw pig from an early hour ; 
but, in spite of the tremendous noise made by the beaters and their dogs, we got 
nothing until late in the evening, when the Colonel got away with a pig that had 
broken cover close to his mare, and got his spear in. It turned out, to his 
disgust, to be a fat old sow; but he was in no way to blame for the mistake, 
as there was no time, so near him did the old lady rush forth, to distinguish her 
sex. That was the sole poor trophy of the day, though it must in fairness be 
said that never before were Hadj Abdallah and his numerous assistants in better 
form, actually keeping line—a very rare accomplishment with Moorish beaters. 
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Tuesday was for most of those in camp a day of rest, but not for the Colonel 
and myself, who had overnight conceived the idea of sending into the town for 
some cans of petroleum and setting fire to some of the most troublesome covers, 
that had long helped the pig too much for our taste. We worked hard in the 
execution of our plan, but the result was most disappointing. On returning to 
camp, we found that the foreign Representative and his aftaché had left, their 
places in camp being taken by a couple of distinguished visitors, who undoubtedly 
brought us luck. 

Soon after dawn on the Wednesday, I had a long consultation with the Hadj, 
who declared by all he held sacred that if I would mount him, he would 
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unquestionably put up the big boar at the Hafa, which had twice beaten us in 
the present year. I fell in with his quaint proposal, and then placed Colonel X, 
with him and two other spears, on the hill-top with the beaters, riding off myself 
to the mud lake with the other spears and spectators. I was not in luck, for not 
a pig broke at the Hafa; but, just as we were giving up all hope, the spears from 
the hill came in view riding hard after a big boar. ‘The ground hereabouts is 
very broken—many a good toss I have had over it—and I met the advancing 
party only in time to see both the Colonel and old Hadj Abdallah minus their 
spearheads, with the pig carrying the two spears in him and chasing one of our 
friends, whose hired Barb had not the courage to face a 39-inch tusker, as it 
afterwards proved. ‘The old fellow was winded, however, having been ridden sharp 
over stiff country for quite a mile and a half, and he took to the bush just as I 
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came up. At once, however, he charged me, and broke my spear too. Beaters 
now came up in considerable number, and urged us to finish him off; and one of 
our party then walked into the bush on foot, but came out quicker than he 
entered, having likewise left the business end of his spear in the boar, which was 
by this time a perfect porcupine of spearheads. Our second horsemen, however, 
now rode up, and we managed without much more ado to despatch the veteran, 
after about as exciting a fifteen minutes as any one could desire. The beaters now 
clustered round the victim, chattering, but not touching the accursed corpse; and A. 
(the editor aforementioned) contrived to secure a picture of them by ostensibly 
focussing his camera on the pig and, at the moment of exposure, turning it quietly 
on the natives, who do not relish being photographed, as it is against their 
religion. 

After lunch on the same day, I had a most inspiriting run after a big boar, 
but was brought up short by a rabbit-hole, and lost him. 

On the third day of this particular meet, I reversed the order of things, and 
remained at the thick part of the Hafa, at the top, with two other spears, sending 
the Colonel and the rest to the mud lake. Hadj Abdallah, ordered to remain 
below, got impatient and joined me, saying he had seen a pig moving at a spot 
known as Beria. Scarcely had he joined us, when a big boar broke back towards 
camp, and we were after him in a moment, the Hadj, for all his sixteen stone 
and certainly not less than sixty years, giving me the lead. The pig had a good 
start, but the old hunter got on terms with him—and missed. Next moment 1 
had rolled him over, and he was, after a brief fight, speared in the open. He 
took a line 
of country 
that re- 
eal lied 
exactly that 
memorable 
runin 1893, 
when that 
best of 
hors es, 
‘*Torea- 
dor,” broke 
his _ back, 
and three 
of the 
spears, in- 
cluding my- 
self, came 
to rather 
violent 
grief, being 
much hurt. 
Only _ the 
pig got off 
scot free. 

H adj 
Abdallah 
and I re 
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TANGIER PIG. 


turned after this to 
our places, and were 
met by a pig pur- 
sued by several who 
had chased him 
from the mud lake. 
He managed, how- 
ever, to get into 
very thick bush, and 
we there lost him. 
Thinking that there 
might be another 
at the end of the 
beat, I called all 
the spears back to 
their places—a bad 
move, as it turned 
out. Old Abdallah 
then viewed a pig 
crossing the wide 
plain between the 
camp and the marsh, 
and was off without 
giving a holloa, 
neatly giving him- 
self a start of a 
quarter of a mile 
at the least. We 
galloped over the 
hard plain for all 
we were worth, 
but the Hadj had got his spear in twice by the time we rode up, and it was a 
strange sight to see the veteran sticker and the old boar fighting for its life a mile 
and a half from cover of any sort. ‘That ended the sport for the day, for, though 
plenty of boar broke cover in the Msiebes beat by the sea, they all got back. It 
should be mentioned that Mrs. X had ridden as straight as a die the whole day, 
and, had she carried a spear, she would assuredly have got a “ first.” 

Next day it transpired that the Hadj was so overcome by the joy of having 
got a pig (and by whatever form his celebration of the success may have taken) 
that he was unable to take any part in the proceedings. Just before lunch, 
Mrs. X, who was scouting for us at the edge of a wood, gave a_ holloa, on 
which the Colonel and Count M. rode out, and I, having a good start, got first 
to the object of the call, a sounder of seven. Selecting the biggest, I had just, 
as I thought, got on terms, when he swung round and charged, my spear entering 
his neck and breaking clean off. ‘Then he charged the Colonel, who was on 
his thoroughbred mare, and broke his spear in turn. Unfortunately, we both 
went back for fresh spears, making sure the pig would never be able, with two 
spearheads in its hide, to get far from the scene of its mishap; but by the time 
we got back new-armed there was not a sign of the brute. Some little distance, 
indeed, we tracked him, but the beaters were so excited that they spoilt the 
spoor and put us off. After lunch, by way of concluding the proceedings of 
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the week, we thoroughly beat the cork-woods, but, in spite of two good runs, we 
did nothing, our horses being either too slow or the pig in too good galloping 
condition for us to ride them down. 


Such, then, is the pig-sticking at Tangier, and very greatly is it appreciated by 
officers quartered at Gibraltar and by a number and variety of other visitors, 
All the marshes teem in winter with snipe, and I have also seen, but never 
there succeeded in bagging, wild géese at the same season. Foxes there are, 


55 
too, and jackals; and I may in conclusion place on record, as opposed to the 
prevalent notion, the slowness of the latter animal. Whether or not its lethargy 
in this particular region may be due to excess of food and the little persecution 
it has to face, I may mention that I have killed half a dozen with the hounds, 
and we generally managed to kill inside of a quarter of an hour. 

I am indebted to the kindness of my old friend and fellow-hunter in Morocco, 
Mr. J. E. Crawhall, for the illustrations of a scene in which for many years he 
was one of the best over a rough country. 

FRIAS, 


APRIL. 


ER name is Waywardness ; she yields 
To easy laughter, mirth, and song. 
Her faithful loves, the wood, the fields, 
Rejoice before her, while the strong 
Young Sun-God’s kiss her glory crowns. 
But suddenly My Lady frowns. 


She frowns. Ah, then the fields, the wood 
Are shadowed in her deep disdain, 

Lie abject to her wilful mood 

And languish while her teardrops’ rain, 
When lo! the Wanton reconciles 


Her swains with swiftly sudden smiles. 


FRANK SAVILE. 




















A Commonplace Study 


of: Spring- -time, 
Made unrth Pen and Camere by 


Vee 





Oe ts not aur wood at all, in the sense of actual oumenship 3 but we call it 

so, as it ws our children’s favourite play ~ground, ond nothing shuts tt aw 

from our garden but a low, broken, stone-faced bank , hardly to be called a 

wall, and so low that in mary places a child can surmount it uithout climbing! 
And except ta the shooting season, when the gunners and beaters crash, stalk, and 
bang their uray through tt, or for occastonal vesits of heepers or uroodmen, it is seldom 
trodden by oy other feet fran ours. In England wt would, L fates. be gothed, fa hanger, 








Our Children's ecdiarthe Play- sommes 
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Our Woon. 


| 
as it lies along the lop and down the side of a steep dank, at the Rot of which a little imoun- | 
tain urn runs past, here sm cothly y and quietly, there utth a noi sy Kiss. | 
| 

UR xwod embraces about aie acres of ground, and used to be one of the finest 


(Pheasant- coverts tn the county ? but a few winters ago there came a hurricane that 
e _ --0@Os 2 
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PDO DORON DQOARE 
ae A Beech- Bolei nm Our Wood.; a 


Ae’ .@er-:: evete OKT Gers: 





swept away nearly half its trees, smashing and beheading many of the rest, Al- 
6 most a third of its site is now bare of standing timber, and of this space rnuch has beer 
ouergrown. unth short, thick, turfy grass, which the rabbits heep well nibbled. Here and there, 


theres a sprinkling of wood-sorrel, celandine, and anemone. Lest 


chiehly uader the trees, 
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J Ghe Sisters ‘ 


volume of Bacon: and a sentence 


therein has stuck ir my memory to 


among rasps ‘ and see whether the ras ps 





will not taste the sweeter.” Here the ex- 
rerument has been tried by Dime Nature 
herself, the treforls of Oxalis Acetosella de- 

} tng plentifid amongst the canes, and the de- 
js na + ae 
licious flavour of the fruit, riore characteristic 
than that of the rather insipid garden plant, 

| : v 4 

|pught lead one to think that, in this case, the 


post hdc was a propter hdc. 


rE foxes may have therr 


| 


} 


er 





the prowl in my tathers “brary, being attracted by a combination 
4 v 
of the words ‘Natural History ” and 


this day —" ‘Take sorrel, and set it 4/ 


owt Ag, 
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year there were | Primroses 5 bret | 
| 
ny other wind-scarred, treeless | 


not in such abundance as in ma- 


spaces in the neg bouning woods, | 
where they made their appearance | 
avter the great storm, as if by ma-| 
ge , and still flower in countless | 
ruumbers. Ghis year our woodhas'| 
not any. Plenty of broad patines 
of Foxglove leaves have pushed | 
their way through the grass, | 
reaaly to send up their carillan| 
~towers later on = and maty of 
ther hawe set their stars inthe | 
very barest spots, tar from all 
other greenery, where @ grey- 


brown carpet of pine-needles | 
™ ; 


still covers the ground, trone | 
corner tx2 treeless space is becom- 


e . °° . 
ere ing a ticket of wild raspberries: 


and these “berries” are by no means to 


be despised, as they are nearly as large 
~ ~ o | 
and last | 


as the “common, or garden” sort. 
J 
. . 7 ? ~ | 
autumn they furnished a handsome conty- 
. - EG ; 
bution fo our joreserve Shelf. i rememoer 
y, 


long ago, when J was a very small boy, or 


“Experiments "tnanold %N 
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Our Woon. 


“gloves "thn our wood, but the red rogues themselves never come nearit. If they were coda 
$0, they would t probably be shot. Shot! — ray, start not so in horror, my noble sportsmen. We | 
are far beyond hunting boundarves , ard ares @ees-- 
| Scots and English Law are not more dik i= 


































ferent trom each other than are ourcus- & 
toms, with regard to suck matters , from : 
thase of the “Shires” Ghe dictum that 
“morality wa question o¥ latitudes,” sha- 
Ay though it be, zs true as to vulpectak. 
Fit were not so, there would not be a 
gamekeerer in the whole courtty who 
would not deserve to be put 
“12 the stocks, 
Wrote up as ‘the man who murdered a. 
fox’.” 
A few uanters ago, the Feepers ore this 
estate, after three nights’ gel | Ailled 
a par of red-coats, in whose earth they 
found the remains of about eighty  phea- 
sants. 
“DRPERCAILZIE and roe deer are 


occastonol vesttors to our wood. Once, 





not actually in re wood, yet clase to 
tt, I saw 2 wild red doe. As for rab- 
rts, the iP face surarrns with them, and 
none bit the toughest and most un- 
Savoury Plants (1 fo a rodent, at 
hast) can be grown in our gar- 
den, unless specially protected 
by unre netting. 

AS / write, the regular even- 
ing concert is going on outside 
my vtudy windour, with black- 
birds and thrushes as chuck 
solo singers . he thrushes 





prolong their singing til x . A ey Gl he Ghrusks Pal 3 ‘ CNOA 

much: later hour thar ther * * - 
oe 

Carker-feathered congeners ; ve FA 


thereby contradicting tHe old saur that connects “early to 
bed” with the development of uasdom , far (not to speak of the disgrace 
fully nocturnal Aabits of the Sapient owl ) zs not the bird of the mottled 
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BISONS ISS SEX 
| 





“the wise Hhrush, that sings each song tunce ger 
Lest you should think he never could re-capture 


7D 





The fist fine, careless rapvure 

New the blackbirds have stopped, and one thrush seers to hawe all Hus end 
» of our wood to himself; and hour he is Alling at! You have Lith wea of the jo- 
wer of a thrushs voice, till you find yourse® close to one in full song: not the sub- 
dued, half-hearted song ofa caged bird, but the jubilant carollirng of a free one. | 
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Yesterday , when | was in the wood with ry camera, 7 happened fo stand quite still | 
for a few rruruutes, with my head and hands concealed by the focussing cloth: 
anal fast tian a thrush dit upon a branch about a yard off; and began 
Zz to Sg), and the noise of lus shrill notes was absolutely ear-s splitting, 
pi one that is singing now 1s an old acquaintance of mine, 
Mis favourite perch ts at the top ofa tall, thin sycamore , that managed 
& shoot up among He pines before the hurricane came, and when they 
were SWERE aay, carrppped 
about t oughly, and 


“$0 sure i } 
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TIOW al- 
most wrthe 
middle of the 
barest space — 
a@ ang poe, with 
a feur spreading te iia 
branches at the top f e 4 (ttle Mou ntan bur * 
and we call rt “the Ghrush's Pul- 
pet,” from whence he declaims his utterances of uisdom. Jt does not re- 
quire any great effort of the imagination to set words to a thrushs song; 
though our words may not, perhaps, be exactly these Guat would express 
his meanin Sometimes our preacher seems to be to be takin Aus text out 
of some syloan Book of Canticles, as Hhus:— “Sweet! Sweet! Sweet! 
Come here! Comehere! Yous pretty bird! You pretty bird! Be quick! Be quick | aad 
SO On. Freally sounds at times lhe articulate speech ; but J have never Jains of yh 
one teaching a thrush to speak, as one teaches a starlin 
seem have some very sweet notes of | their own, though one does not 
‘hear them. [parr have built close to my bedroom window; ana about Kuan 
five o%lock every morning they mraety be heard making ave to eachother nlite a 
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cooing notes, that are very cle- 
x ‘ Uictous. Jn the day-time they 
° frequent a couple of storm- 
* beaten larches, which we 

. cal’“the Two Sitters; that 
stard clase to our house, 

at the edge of the rasp 
berry ticket, area’, the 

the “Pulpit” have beer. 
left in desolate loneliness 
Ghe neighbours of these 
trees rnust ave grown very 
closely about them, as now 
the only branches they could 
find room to put forth reach out 





ti two narrow, perpen dicular rows 
por /, 5 
Crossing the on Tre side riext the low Coundary- Jaki, 
unth a strang e suggestion of arms stretched out 
in griet and appeal, towards the rearest om habitation. 

G be only other trees worthy of notice tor indiindual beauty on pec: 
A ee 






















larity, tour uood, B Lee “ 
: } are one magri Ycent beech, whose 
bole. in the spring sunshine, ts a reve- 
latior of loveliness, and a freak of na 
ture in th ere wth of a fir-tree, hat we call 
“the Ogres Kitchen Gongs ” Che “leader” of 
tus tree having been broken off wn its youth, 
a pair of brinahec, one on each sice of the 
wound, began f curve Over, as to meet 
ae ari oth er; but arvterwurds changing Geir 
intention, they made a simultaneous turn 
and shot sky- ‘ward in poaralle bl dines, 5 he 
are rot to be found in Our wood, perhaps ; 
but | knour that fairies are, for ee | not : 
seen and (Photographed one ? 
GYQUG, to return fo its more com: 
a/ tmonplace denizens, we must 
not forget the s squirrels. A pair 
OF therm have their fowourite 
eaagabebeds d inand about a. 
row of larches in Pronk of 4* 


a Ghe Ogre's Gong 
a 





our breabfast-room window. 
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One of them ts a grand old fellow, much larger than his 
mate, and of a mach dghter red ~ almost teuum-colour or 
butF | fear, however, they may not be lef} long unmolested; for 
the lord of the manor is earnestly bent tepon re . preservation and re- 
cuperation of ts woods, so cruelly battered of late, ancl his heepers class 
these lovely ittle fellows among the vermin destructive thereto. Chey assure 


| me that they Aave often seen the squirrels tearing of the young shoots of the hrs, 
egpeceally Re lurches, and throwing thern to the ground in sheer wantonness of mis- 
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chief. Chis t a Serious indictment; and the only defence I car set Porurard on | 

4h, behalf of the culprits as the Irish one — that mari more 2 pegple, every whit as | 
trustworthy, never saur them do it. | 
| 








AR, the commonest bird here is the chafinch. Later on ir the Y “at | 
see hum fy, literally in his thousands, from. our umod, 


, * aa e** 8 : ws 
which ts thé lowest of ahi 


ag | 
7 | 















the 
other 
sicleof 
our ave- 
nue. Ghen 
the Qur ts just 


thick with him. ft 





oh Ke” — oks Like ash 

Ye Lesser Woodpee 00ks like 2 shourer of 
: leaves ina sudden autumn 
Storm aftera long calm. War, in the mornings, the chatkinches  cho- 


¢ rus begins later than the rnore delicate rnusie of the larger birds, gradu- 


© to bed late, they certainly do not require much sleex, for they are tr tall sorag 
4 v 7 


ally wearing th volume until it- quite puts them to silence. If thrushes go 


7 


as early as two o'clock , as also are the blackbirds; and they begin agam at 
‘ Vv v 

about four, when their noisy little neighbours (1 st ypose) are gone tn search o& 
breaktast. Among the rarer visitors to our wood, as well as the capercailve, [pave 


Seer the carrion crow, the heron, and the kestrel. Brown owls we often hear, and 
sometimes a screech-our. Last summer, two lovely Uttle redpolls remained with, 


| 
range of mountain 
7 


fee 7 i the | 





ty | 


I. 7. 
woodlasids, fa | 
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us, instead of jaining in the northward seu of their fellows . Creepers are. common 


7 7 y,* na . ® ” 
here, but we Aawe no uroodpeckers — un less indeed Cs, oF iy O wre invertion, yp 











four YeaTS AZO, z, Pe ur oF golden Phe ASARLS escaped ‘rom a neg. Bi 277 aN 
Y Plough | heir tn é winter ap large L7a$ Ar exceptional ty SCVEIE ONE » the “y 
RAVE Guile re tly bee SCEP2 in Our Wo0a | bebave they or2ce hatched a srnall brood of 
9 
s + none carne fo maturity. 
r rabbits (1 Aave sard a ready) — they swarm. Ghe weod-piles and rubbish 
gem ther Ir and labyri nths to Play Auide-and-seek in. Now and then the 
ei re alu urt ? lithe Sinreleccohe heels quite differently tourards 
these O/O¢ ad thirsty TrRUeS ARA lowa y the trolly Lottle lerrié w that accompany them: 


v v 
> 9 , . > , > . 4 


C He puro bers Ae STOP MAA Uf) AGH, 


2 oid &: 








are ¢ rughrter Cerra 77 ; 
- “ 
‘ ‘. ' . ‘ : S. 
hee Ouryues Jatety rot Orie Trish » rohat has happened. They have other 
K w 
7 , ° . 7 
Neu twever flaf are a ats Abn: arla ofPer rt/ieeverungs, especally 
t v ¢ 
nr winter. when t ne nearer Cle ho 5 +f, Iden, sharp cry outst 
7 tudy winds t felis of fie sezazure OF one of then Oy a weasel ora polecat 
] 
un ne : pe . a c " I ag 
“© HERE a cany other things t ‘wood, ro doubt, that the eye of a yrac- 
7 2 pp ‘ , é ? Eas ° > 
z le @ see, and fis perretirid worthy of description: and, forimy 





oot of the 


unm Vall, 1s rf ee £ rite rrore 200ul Le Orn, fiat rw7%s Along the 4 


~ % a 
hang ROE ait ssy Gambles wth long Stretches of shallow rippling , & 
> " > a wT a . bs 
Qe aud EPe Sier7rt WD Wit if? FFE DOO ¢ le trout, thi@iir oul Gus weasrns 
‘ . 7 7 r 
r@ (0 STOR, SifCe, SC far Prave eer Le Sruth, and, werel to 
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THE WOMAN WHO REMAINED. 
HE appeared so very urgent in the matter, that her prayer was granted. It 

was unusual—almost unprecedented, in fact; but her lover had just sailed 

for the Crimea, and there were so many things for the gods to look after, 

that they decided, in order to save bother and argument, that she should, as 
she desired, retain her youth for ever. Miss Rawley, feeling gratified by this, 
longed greatly to tell her girl companions in Gordon Square of the privilege 
that had been accorded to her, but this was distinctly prohibited ; besides, there 
appeared to be some fear that they might not believe her. She refrained from 





informing even her younger sisters; they were all so anxious—the month being 
November, and the year ’54—for news from the south of Russia that they could 
have taken little interest in any other subject. When Sir James Rawley (who 
was Miss Rawley’s father) came home from the City one evening purple with 
news of the glorious but costly defence of the heights above Inkermann, Miss 
Rawley alone took the news coolly. 

Said the eldest Miss Rawley, thrumming on her harp in the corner of the 
room a cheerful air: “ My dears, we must do all we can to retain our appearance 
and our good looks.” 

“But we shan’t,” cried the other sisters in chorus, tearfully. 

“ Crying,” said the eldest Miss Rawley, as she twanged a few chords of 7 Puritani, 
“crying certainly does nothing to improve them. Jane, get on with your crochet 
work. Miriam, that embroidery is but half finished. Louisa, dry your eyes, and 
if you are very good you shall write a page in my confessional album.” 

Through all that grey and trying winter the lightheartedness of the eldest Miss 
Rawley was of the greatest use in Gordon Square. A City Sheriff's daughter in 
Woburn Place did indeed hint that a certain melancholy were more _ seemly, 
expressing a fear that the eldest Miss Rawley might never become engaged again 
after the disappearance of Captain Finlayson; but this was a fear born of hope. 
The City Sheriff's daughter was herself something of a sham, for she pined in 
society and went out to dinners in order to decline food in a public and 
official manner—sitting up late into the night on her return home, and devastating 
the larder to assuage her appetite. So that one need have no sympathy with Aer. 

The younger sisters a year or two later accepted the counsel of Miss Rawley 
and did recover heart, and thereupon became engaged respectively to an indigo 
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merchant, a middle-aged sergeant-at-law, and an army contractor, and, what was 
more to the purpose, married them and had started nurseries, before Miss Rawley 
(naturally in no great haste) began to consider the advisability of saying “No” 
with less of decision to her occasional suitors. She read the Z?mes to her father 


“The eldest Miss Rawley thrummed on the harp.” 


every evening in the drawing-room at Gordon Square, when he wanted to sleep, 
went to the Opera twice in the season, and stood as godmother to the open-eyed 
babies of her younger married sisters. She was pow near. to thirty, but everybody 
assured her that she looked but twenty-four; the ex-City-Sheriff’s daughter in 
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Woburn Place, who had now at least two chins and a rather high colour, bought 
Wilson (who had been Miss Rawley’s maid)—bought her at a ruinous price in order 
to ascertain names of bottles in the secret drawer of Miss Rawley’s dressing-table. 

“My late mistress, miss,” said Wilson primly, as she held up her new mistress’s 
chignon, “never used no powder, never used no wash.” 

** Wilson,” cried the ex-City-Sheriff’s daughter appealingly—“ Wilson, be a woman 
and tell me the truth.” 

“T am a woman, miss,” replied the maid with some pride, “and to truth I am 
a perfect slave. Will you take your port negus now, miss, or when you are in bed ?” 

“ Both,” replied the aggrieved lady. ‘‘ And, Wilson !” 








“Ves, miss!” 

“You can have my blue satin gown if you will only tell me 5 

“ Miss,” said the maid, “if you were to give me forty thousand blue satin 
gowns I couldn’t tell you a lie. [I’m a Bible Christian, and 7 


“Wilson,” screamed the lady, “if you don’t tell me this instant, I will box 
your ears.” 

“So much as look at ’em,” replied the maid calmly, “and I give you my 
month’s notice. I am not a worm,” added Wilson, shivering with pride, “that I 
should have my ears boxed by people who take seven-and-three-quarters in gloves.” 

Thus did Miss Rawley’s retention of youth commence to make tumult in the 
hearts of her acquaintances. ‘To herself, as she looked each day in the mirrors of 
the house (and of these there were plenty), it was a source of inexhaustible delight 
to find that never a wrinkle came to her young cheeks, never a change arrived 
to her admirable complexion. Youths of twenty or less, their ambition fired by 
her youthfulness and gay spirits, brought flowers to Gordon Square and listened 
infatuatedly to her father’s anecdotes for her sake; she was forced to accept so 
many brooches and earrings that as the years went on she had to give them 
away to her nieces in order to make room for more. Her ambition rising, she 
secretly admired a prominent member of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet: she had 
never met him, but she adored his reputation; and, time being of absolutely no 
account to her, it really seemed within the limits of possibility that he might, in 
his turn, present himself. 

In an access of enthusiasm over the visit of Garibaldi, Miss Rawley’s father 
died, leaving her the greater part of his fortune and the house in Gordon Square. 
Miss Rawley was now thirty-four, and her married sisters, aggrieved at the favour 
shown to her in her father’s will, reported that she was thirty-seven, and that she 
enamelled. This caused some friction, but Miss Rawley’s only regret was that 
she was thus prevented from visiting the houses of her married sisters, and taking 
toys to her young nieces and nephews; she had a fondness for children that 
increased with time. As compensation, she did much useful work at the Foundling 
Hospital in Guilford Street, until two young officials there fell in love with her, 
and meeting one night at Cremorne Gardens, each being under the influence of 
wine called champagne, they fought, returning home by hackney coach in such 
a deplorable state that they were both instantly dismissed from their appointments. 
It was thereupon intimated to Miss Rawley that her youthful appearance made it 
undesirable that she should continue her visits to the Institution: similar objections 
were made when she endeavoured to undertake active Church work in St. 
Pancras. Society of an agreeable kind was denied to her, for an attractive young 
woman in those days could not entertain at Gordon Square without exciting 
remark, and alone she could not with propriety visit even the Lyceum theatre to 
see Fechter. The habit of proposing for her hand was discontinued by the 
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moneyed youtn of Bloomsbury, then much occupied by affairs in the City, and 
when the Cabinet minister ran away with an old lady, great fear came upon Miss 
Rawley that with all her special gifts she might remain unmarried. 

“Tf only Finlayson were here!” she cried. 

Miss Rawley was certainly a most fortunate woman. By the post at the 
beginning of May ’66, she received a letter in handwriting the sight of which 
made her young figure tremble. Within was a letter from Captain Finlayson. He 
had been taken prisoner at Inkermann; by a clerical error on the part of a 
careless Russian clerk he had not been released at the end of the war, but had 
been deported to Siberia, where he had remained for near upon twelve years, 
He wrote from Marseilles :-— 


“ A Russian Grand Duke came to inspect the village where I had worked all these 
years, always, thank God, retaining my excellent health, and fortunately remembered 
having met me in London. The Russian Government has apologised in the most 
handsome manner, and my place has been taken by the clerk who made the deplorable 
blunder. I am now on my way back to England, a middle-aged man, but my mature 
heart still full of affection for my dear one. Heaven grant that she is still free—free to 
accept the respectful love of her Ronald.” 

Miss Rawley waltzed around the drawing-room with ecstatic delight, and sent 
out gold to some street singer in the Square. At last everything was coming 
right; at last all was sunshine. She drove instantly to the new station recently 
opened at Charing Cross, and dispatched a telegram to Ronald Finlayson at the 
hotel in the Rue St. Honoré mentioned in his note. 

“T am free, and so very happy to welcome my dearest.” 

That day was May rith. It was Friday—in itself an unfortunate circumstance 
—and the City found itself buffeted and boxed and strained and distracted. 
Overend & Gurney’s Bank smashed, a number of minor firms were broken: Miss 
Rawley was only one of the many who awakened on the day prosperous, and retired 
to rest almost penniless. She sent a note the next morning to meet Finlayson 
on his arrival at Charing Cross, informing him of this disastrous change in_ her 
fortunes, and the same messenger brought back a hastily scribbled reply :— 

“T think I am almost glad of this. We meet now on equal terms. I only 
want my sweetheart as she was in the days of long, long ago. I shall wait upon 
her in two hours.” 

This gratified Miss Rawley extremely. She dressed herself in her most youthful 
attire: a white muslin frock, sandals, a flower in her hair, which hung down over 
her young shoulders. She pirouetted before the glass, laughing girlishly as she 
thought of the delighted astonishment which her Finlayson would express. When 
the knocker at the front door announced his arrival, she dared not look out of 
the window: her heart beat wildly, and she was blushing with confusion. 

Go’ bless my soul!” cried Captain Finlayson, as he hobbled across the room, 
“what a most remarkable likeness, to be sure! My dear, I want to see your aunt.” 

“‘T am my aunt,” she said confusedly. 

He tried to find his spectacles, but failed. ‘ My eyesight is not what it was,” 
he said; “but surely——” 

“Ronald,” she said, “I have, as you hoped, not changed in the least. I am 
still the young girl whom you left in ’53, and is 
**Are you certain ?” 

“Surely,” she said, rather testily, “surely I ought to know!’ 
“Yes,” he said pointedly, “you ought to know. May I sit down ?” 
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“See,” she went on, 
as she placed a hassock 
for his lame foot, “ here 
is the coral necklace 
that you once gave me, 
Ronald.” 

“T think,” he said 
doubtfully, “that a coral 
necklace is not evidence.” 

“Here is the ring; 
here is the half of the 


split fourpenny-bit——” 
“My dear, my dear!” 
he interrupted. 


“ve had a good 
deal to put up 
with during the 
last thirteen years, 
and perhaps I’m 
not quite so alert 
as I used to be. 
But I expected 
to find some one 
here of what I 
may term a com- 
fortable age ; some 
one who would 
make an = appro- 
priate partner for 
a man of my time 
of life. Instead 
of which——” 

“y think,” she Aa “She pirouetted before the glass.” 





said, her young 
lips quivering, “that it—it is most unkind of you to complain of my youthfulness, 
I thought you would have been pleased.” 

“So I should, so 1 should, my dear, if I had kept young also. But’—here 
he glanced in the mirror—‘ I’ve not.” 

“You can scarcely blame me for that.” 

“JT blame no one. I only want to avoid making myself look damnably 
ridiculous.” 

“Captain Finlayson! Such language 

“My dear, pray excuse me. I have undergone so much that it is a wonder I 





remember any language at all.” 

She took another hassock and sat near to him, stroking his hand affectionately. 
He patted her head in a paternal manner, and presently found his spectacles. 
With the aid of these he peered curiously into her attractive face. 

“The very image!” he cried amusedly. ‘“ Begad! a devilish amusing comedy. 
My dear, how dare you impose upon a middle-aged gentleman in this manner, you 
little witch, you? You're twelve or thirteen years too young. Now, if you had 
made up with a line or two here and a little excess of plumpness y 
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“ Ronald! Ronald!” she cried distractedly, “ how short-sighted you are ! ” 

‘“‘T can manage pretty well with my glasses.” 

“T am, on my honour I am, the same girl to whom you said good-bye before 
that dreadful Crimea. I am always going to be the same. I shall never change.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“ Believe me!” 

“ Well,” said Finlayson thoughtfully, “if this be a trick that you are playing, it 
is a trick—if you will allow me to say so—in rather doubtful taste. Butjif be not 
a trick, then it is a most unfortunate piece of business and one that will require 
the greatest consideration. If I were to marry you, and I every day increased in 
age and in appearance of age whilst you remained obstinately youthful, it is clear 
to me that sooner or later I should become the laughing-stock of London.” 

“Let them laugh !” 

“ But not at me,” he said firmly: “I would rather have remained in Siberia. 
There were many drawbacks there, but I> was not——” 

“T can see how it is,” she cried, with girlish impetuosity. “This is only an 
excuse for not renewing our engagement. It is really because of my change of 
fortune ; because I am without a friend; because I have now but just enough to 
live upon——’ 

“Miss Rawley,” he said, standing up stiffly, “I have the honour to request 
your. hand in marriage.” 

“Captain Finlayson,” she answered, “I regret that I am unable to accept 
your offer.” 

Miss Rawley lost no time in facing the situation caused by the loss of her 
fortune. She invested her small remaining capital in a boarding-house in Gower 
Street, near to Torrington Place, and endeavoured to cistract her mind from 
thoughts of her middle-aged lover by setting about with great show of businesslike 
manners to organise an establishment where boarders could be accepted at thirty 
shillings per week. 

Domestic work was the only occupation for which she was fitted (by this 
time the harp had gone out of fashion), and with the optimism of youth she decided 
that her future in spite of all was to have success about it. Unfortunately the 
gods, who had once done so much for her, appeared now to be taking no trouble 
in her regard. Some boarders came, attracted by her appearance, and made such 
fierce love to her that she was obliged to go about from one floor to another 
armed with a fork; others of the more desirable and reputable sort no sooner met 
her in the hall than they decided hastily that a young woman of her age could 
not possibly know even the first page of the cookery book, retiring instantly to 
find a plainer landlady whose appearance inspired confidence. Thus it was 
presently that, what with boarders whom she was obliged to eject and those who 
backed out into Gower Street at the sight of her, her apartments were nearly 
always empty and the card in the fanlight over the front door took quite a brown 
complexion from continued exposure. Her old maid Wilson, now near to 
fifty years, had come back (the ex-Sheriff’s daughter having grown so stout that 
Wilson could no longer stay with her), and Wilson was a woman of resource. It 
was Wilson who, on one desolate July evening, when all the other boarding-houses 
in Bloomsbury were clattering and steaming and crackling with the dinner-hour 
offered a suggestion to which poor young Miss Rawley lent her pretty ears. 

“ Miss,” said Wilson, in the front room of the first floor, “ I’ve been thinking.” 

“There is little else to do,” declared Miss Rawley dolefully. 

“We shall have to make a change,” went on Wilson. ‘Me and you have 
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WOMAN WHO REMAINED. 
known each other for near upon twenty year, and plain speaking is best. We must 
change places.” 

“ Wilson !” 

“Far be it from me,” said the maid steadily, “to wish to ’old up my ’ead 
‘aughty, but there’s a time to speak and a time to be quiet, and this is a time to 
speak. If I was mistress and you was the servant we should ’ave the ’ouse full 
before you could say ‘knife.’” 

“Wilson! ‘There’s something in what you say.” 

“Miss,” said Wilson, “there’s more’n something: there’s everything. Let’s 
argue it out.” 

The result of argument appeared the next day, when Miss Wilson assumed 
the position of landlady, and 

















a fresh card being placed over 
the front door, Miss Wilson 
met applications with the 
stony demeanour which was 
expected ; the maid appeared 
to be a neat and 
tidy girl; boarders 
came and_ stayed, 
and sent 
for all 


their #.. 


‘*He patted her head in a paternal manner.” 
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friends. A dignity of manner on the part of the young maid checked the 
ardour of emotional gentlemen-boarders, but gave keen annoyance to the trades- 
men’s lads of the neighbourhood. 

“If she was a lady born and bred,” said a youth from the grocer’s in Francis 
Street aggrievedly to the lady of the area next door, “she couldn’t be ’ortier in 
her manners,” 

“Tt’s silly of you gentlemen,” said the servant, “to worry yourselves about her. 
"Tisn’t as though she was the only one in Gower Street. Jest because she sounds 
her aitches she thinks she’s everybody.” 

“She takes no more notice of any one than as though she was talking to a 
bit of wood,” complained the grocer’s boy. “A joking remark or a bit of lively 
chaff’s wasted on her.” 

“Me and cook talk about her pretty loud when she’s doin’ her steps in the 
morning. She can’t very well be off from ’earin’ what we say.” 

* Does she ever answer you back ?” 

“That's the worst of it,” said the servant wistfully. “She never takes no 
notice.” 

“T’m told she used to be the lady of the ’ouse.” 

“ That’ was before my time, then,” remarked the servant. “ Must ’ave been 
over three months ago, because I’ve been here all that. Longest time I’ve ever 
been at one place, it is.” 

“You don’t believe in staying too long with one missis ?” 

“Tt spoils ’em,” said the servant darkly. 

The indignation of the other domestics did nothing to increase happiness in 
Miss Rawley’s life. Money affairs, by the ingenuity of Wilson, were righting 
themselves ; but there was little of company for Miss Rawley until late at night, 
when Wilson would creep quietly to the servant’s bedroom, and discarding the 
manner of a dogmatic overseer, become again a respectful attendant. In vain 
Wilson urged with all deference that her young mistress should secure a good 
husband and start a comfortable married life. 

*“T never cared for but one man, Wilson,’ 
never see again.” 

“What I thought, miss, was,” remarked Wilson hesitatingly, ‘if it isn’t taking 
too much on meself to say so, that ’ere’s you specially endowed—to use a common 
expression—with the gift of perpetual youth, and yet you’re takin’ no advantage of 
it. You'll excuse me if I say that it’s flying in the face of 4 

“In a burst of temper I refused Captain Finlayson. I cannot forgive myself 
for that, and I can never think of anybody else.” 

“Well, miss,” said Wilson, perturbed, “if it was anybody but you, miss, I 
should say that was silly talk.” 

It really seemed that the permanence of youth was to be of no advantage to 
Miss Rawley. She looked earnestly at herself now in the glass morning and night, 
in the hope that she might detect some faint sign of increasing age, but turned 
away always with a sigh of regret. She was still twentytwo: she would, it 
appeared, be always twenty-two. As she watched furtively her old contemporaries 
growing middle-aged and matronly, and driving down Gower Street with their 
children, she envied them with all her heart. Sometimes she dreamt that she too 
had been married, and that she had a daughter who was growing ludicrously older 
than herself: this was bad, but it was only a dream, and the realities of her life 
could not be dismissed in this way. No news had come of Finlayson since the 
day after Black Friday: he had taken his dismissal as irrevocable. She desired 
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intensely to see him again, but she had no address, and it was not until she saw 
in the Daily Mews that he was acting as correspondent in the Franco-German 
war that she knew vaguely of his whereabouts ; upon which she wrote a letter full 
of affection and respect, begging him to renew his offer, to forget her youthfulness 
and believe in her sincere love, and she was his “affectionate sweetheart, M. A. 
Rawley.” ‘The Commune opened in Paris at about the time that the letter was 
due there, and a less fortunate communication would have disappeared ; but this 
reached Finlayson, and cheered him as nothing just then but a good meal would 
have done. 

Miss Rawley was on her knees whitening the steps on a spring morning of ’73, 
an occupation shared at about every other house by similarly white-capped, blue- 
aproned young women; so that the street looked, at the hour of nine, rather like 
the resort of some new feminine sect which worshipped front doors. Miss Rawley 
seemed that morning the most youthful of all the kneeling girls. Glancing round as 
she rose to move the strip of linoleum, her quick eyes saw coming up from Bedford 
Square way Captain Finlayson, still slightly lame, now greyish of hair, with a 
general look of appropriate, reasonable middle-age. The delight of seeing him 
again was checked by the knowledge that his objection to her extreme juvenility 
would in all probability still exist. Being in a kneeling position, she suddenly 
bent her head. The gods had been good to her before,—would they be good to 
her once again? Fearfully and with little hope she looked a moment later into 
the pail of clear water beside her. Then with a cry of delight she rose to her 
feet carefully, and went in with the dignity of forty years. 

“ Mistress’s compliments, sir,” said Wilson, with nervous gratification, “and she’s 
just changing, and she'll be down in a minute.” 

“Good!” said Captain Finlayson. ‘ You’re looking well, Wilson, but older.” 

“ Like most of the world, sir.” 

“With the single exception of your mistress, Wilson, I know of no one who is 
exempt——” 

“Excuse me, sir! I think you'll find that mistress looks her age now.” 

“Damme,” cried Finlayson excitedly, “if she does I’ll marry her to-morrow !” 

And, being a man of his word, he did this. Wilson sold the goodwill of the 
boarding-house and managed house for them; the married sisters renewed their 
friendship, and their children welcomed presently a new playmate. 

As the children’s French story-books say, “ Voila tout le monde content.” 


W. Pett RIDGE. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


E are told that in olden days, while the blood of a thousand 
thanes 
Was reddening Senlac leas at the touch of the Norman steel, 
At one and the selfsame time the shout of the Berserk Danes 
Rang out on our Eastern shore, with the grate of the Viking’s keel. 


Norman, Saxon, and Dane—sword against sword the while 
They sowed with their blended blood the germ of an endless seed, 
That hatched in the winds, and rains, and fogs of a Northern isle 
Burst forth in the new-born bud of the Anglo-Saxon breed. 


Centuries long have passed, and the seedling plant has grown, 

And the shoots of the parent stem, o’erspreading their island space, 
Are grafted in distant soils, but the grafted shoots have shown 
That their sap is the same old sap of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


And whether it’s Uncle Sam or whether it’s ‘‘ Kangaroo,” 

‘‘ Wallaby,’’? ‘‘Maple,’’? or ‘‘ Oak,’’ in field or forest or flood, 
The men that tackle a job are the men that'll see it through, 
And the lever that works the crank is the Anglo-Saxon blood. 


We may bungle at times, and blunder, we may fail at the first essay, 
We may lack the finesse and cunning that subtler nations need, 

But, God be thanked, we’ve GRIT, and it’s grit that’ll win the day 
When the wolves of war are loosed at the Anglo-Saxon breed. 


And if ever in evil case, with wounded back at the wall, 
Old England faces her foes; in the hour that pipes her need, 
From the shoots of the parent stem will echo the answering call 


’ 


Of the bugle that sounds the ‘‘charge’’ of the Anglo-Saxon breed ! 


Canada, Australasia, we stock of a Northern land 

Are stiff, and reserved, and proud, and the words that we speak are 
few ; 

But we look you straight in the face, and we grip your out-stretched 
hand, 

And God deal so with us, as we deal, in your need, with you! 


ERNEST HAMILTON. 
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Colprem olan commodum pifForibus,  , Truenst insignis _magibler -Eyckaus. 


Fig. 1. The interior of a Florentine Studio about the year 1560. 





From an engraving designed by Joan Siradanus in the “ Nova Reperta” series. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


F there is something fascinating as well as instructive in investigating the 
progress made during .ne last three hundred and fifty years by the 
manufacturing trades of Europe, it becomes still more interesting if the 

facile pencil of an artist brings before our eyes in lifelike scenes the primitive 
condition of industrial art, and the crude contrivances that sufficed men’s wants in 
the days when Bloody Mary occupied the throne of England, and when London 
town had but 150,000 inhabitants. Our search for such an artist obliges us to cross 
the Channel, for no English hand wielded pencil, brush, or graver in depicting 
the scenes with which the reader is to become acquainted. 

There is no artist of the sixteenth, or of the following century, who for 
our purpose has provided a greater variety of material than did the exceedingly 
industrious Joanes Stradanus—to give him the name with which this versatile 
artist was in the habit of signing his work. Born, according to the inscription on 
his grave, in the Florentine Church of S. Annunziata, in 1523, at Bruges, then an 
exceedingly important city of the premier commercial country of Europe, Jan van 
der Straet—for that was his real name—wandered in his young days far afield in 
pursuit of art. Florence became his home, and there, after a residence of more 
than half a century, he died a.p. 1605. His italianised name, Giovanni della 
Strada, is perhaps the one by which he is most widely known. 

A considerable number of his drawings treat the sports and pastimes then in 
vogue, and with some of these, as the reader will perhaps recollect, the writer has 
dealt in these pages, 
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For our present purpose a rare set of engravings known by the name which 
Stradanus gave them—viz., the Vova Keferta or “ New Inventions,”—which is among 
my collection of early prints, gives us as good an insight into the inner life of 
contemporary crafts as any the student has at his command. 

Our first illustration deals with an “invention” respecting which the italianised 
Fleming was well able to give his personal experience,—viz., the art of painting, 
An interesting picture this, for it shows us the interior of a Florentine studio 
when czgue-cento art was at its height. It gives us a capital idea of the 
workmanlike contrivances to many of which even the modern art student is no 
stranger. Artists were human then as they are now; hence it is probable that 
in the busy master giving the last touches to his “St. George and the Dragon” 
Stradanus has immortalised himself. If this surmise is correct and the artist 
honoured truth, the original of our engraving must have been produced between 
the years 1550 and 1560, or a few years earlier than the date usually assigned 
to the ova Keperta series. 

The Latin legend underneath, which possibly may have been added by the 
engraver, who also acted as publisher of the series, shows that the name of the 
man to whom in those days the invention of painting in oils was usually ascribed,— 
viz., the immortal Van Eyck, the most famous of Bruges’ citizens in the fifteenth 
century,—was still green in men’s memory. 

Our workshop depicts very faithfully the whole process of picture-making: 
from the rubbing and mixing of paints, the youthful attempts at drawing from 
models, to the maturer essay of drawing from lay figures, from the apprentice’s 
probation work to the full-fledged master’s eight-foot canvas, we see the whole 
process unrolled before our eyes. 
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Fig. 2. A Flemish Fair in the Guildhall, showing the Print-seller’s stall, 
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Fig. 3. A Cannon Foundry about the year 1560 























From Stradanus’ “ Nova Reperta’’ series. 


Stradanus, we must mention here, after studying art in the studios of Bruges 
Antwerp and Lyons, came to Italy in response to a call from that patron of the 
belles lettres and beaux arts, the Grand Duke Cosimo de Medici. The latter had 
established a manufactory of arras under the directorship of two Flemings, the 
brothers Van Roost, who, it is said, recommended their countryman Stradanus 
as a capable designer of cartoons for tapestry-work. This was a speciality in 
which many of the greatest artists of that century loved to exhibit their exuberant 
talent. With the finest specimens every visitor to the South Kensington Museum 
is familiar, for Charles I.’s fortunate purchase—at Rubens’ advice—of the seven 
famous cartoons by Raphael which he executed at Brussels for the Sistine Chapel, 
has preserved to us those inimitable masterpieces from which the tapestry weavers 
copied their beautiful wall cecorations. 

Later on, when his fame had spread, Stradanus travelled over Europe in the 
train of Don Juan of Austria, and finally settled down at Florence, where he 
produced several hundred works, showing a diligence and versatility which were the 
surprise of his contemporaries. Nearly all his drawings—most of them are sepia 
or tinted pen-and-ink designs—were sent to Antwerp, for the Netherlands were 
then the chief home of the art of engraving. ‘There three families, the Galle, the 
Collaert, and the Wierix, had established regular schools, where an astonishing 
number of engravings were turned out in response to the newly awakened 
desire for pictorial art. Stradanus tackled every conceivable subject, from elephant 
and lion hunting in Africa, stag and boar hunting in German and French forests, 
the various breeds of horses, whole regiments ot saints, galleries of holy scenes, 
great pageants, such as the crowning of kings and popes, to allegorical, philosophical 
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and pscudo-historical subjects, his versatile pencil roamed with equal zest, though 
not always with the same regard to artistic truth. Most of his original drawings 
have been lost, so that the number that are extant is nothing like as great as 
that of the engravings made from his designs. ‘Thus there are only four or five 
in the British Museum, twelve each in the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Museums, 
and nineteen in the Albertina at Vienna; my own little collection being rather 
more complete, for it embraces fifty-six of his original drawings.* 

Stradanus, it is interesting to note, was in the habit of drawing his designs 
ready for the engraver—that is, he drew reversed, the process of printing, of course, 
causing them to come right. For instance, the man firing his gun from the left 
shoulder, or the cavalier carrying his sword on his right side, appears in the 
impression as duly complying with the ordinary custom.T 


pe aig 
i POLITVRA ARMORVM. 
Enjes, bipennes, arma Bellona omnia , Noftro, haud sisi, fou wt tempore . 


Fig. 4. An Armourer’s workshop about 1560, _— how Breastplates were polished. 





From Stradanus’ ‘‘ Nova Reperta” scries. 


For a proof of the importance of the trade which was called forth by the 
activity of the Antwerp engravers, the reader is invited to glance for a moment 
at the work of another contemporaneous or slightly later master. In Fig. 2 we see 
represented a Flemish fair held in one of the stately guildhalls for which that 


* To assist persons looking up the engravings after Stradanus in the British Museum, I may 
remark that, for some not very obvious reason, the loose ones are kept in the Print Room, while 
the bound ones are only obtainable in the Reading Room. 

t It is a curious circumstance that some people are unaware of this fact. Not long ago I was 
showing my Stradanus drawings to one of the first art connoisseurs in London. He was struck 
with the very circumstances I have cited, and to my surprise expressed astonishment that Stradanus 
should have made such obvious mistakes. When told the reason he remained unconvinced until, by 
the simplest of all proofs,—viz., holding up the drawing to the light, with the back towards one,— 
he was satisfied that ‘‘right” becomes ‘‘ left” and wice versa. 

















ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
country was so famous. The stall devoted to the sale of pictures and engravings 
occupies, we see, a very prominent position, and we can infer from it the 
beneficial influence which the broadcast production of art work was beginning 
to exercise upon the education of the masses, to whom hitherto these channels for 
communicating knowledge of the outside world had been closed. 

Three of the Mova Reperta series deal with the crafts of war; the first we 
select (Fig. 3) being the interior of a gun factory, and referring to the invention 
of gunpowder, then more than a century old. Lest our imagination be too matter- 
of-fact, good old Stradanus comes to our assistance by picturing, in the view he 
displays from the broad window of the workshop, the practical demonstration of 
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Sretere equo, infidentium Cito Iewati, vt ipsa feala _fubleuat~” : 


Fig. 5. A Stirrup-maker's workshop, circa 1560, 
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From Stradanus’ “‘ Nova Reperta” series. 


the uses to which will be put the culverins and serpentines and unwieldy mortars, 
the making of which we are watching. There are no Mons Megs, Deliverers of 
Christendom, or other medizval ‘‘ Woolwich Infants,” among the pieces that are 
being bored and tooled off; for by the middle of the sixteenth century the serious 
drawback inherent to huge pieces of ordnance had become generally recognised, 
and consequently weight was sacrificed to transportability. 

Amusing to a Whitworth or Armstrong would be the contemplation of the 
crude power employed to drive the drill of the core-boring machinery in the 
centre of our picture, for the wheel is moved by a treadmill-like application of 
a single man’s strength! The old workman with the quaintly-shaped “ topper” on 
his head is engaged in the exterior embellishment of a culverin; for armorial 
bearings, or some quaint rhyme lauding the irresistible power of the piece, were 
rarely absent from sixteenth-century artillery. 
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HYACVM,ET LVES VENEREA 


Grouata morbo ab ed Pac: mollia ifTa “pie coltio arboris . 


Fig. 6. low Medicines were prepared and administercd, circa 1560. 





From Stradanus’ “ Nova Reperta” series. 


Next in importance to weapons of offence were the means of defence—viz. 
armour; and Fig. 4 shows us the interior of an armourer’s workshop. ‘The 
polishing of breastplates is, as we see,-the occupation of the two men at the 
emery wheels. 

Our next print, Fig. 5, shows us not only how stirrups were made, but how 
they were sold. Large of arch and broad in the plate, in order to take the rider’s 
foot when armed with the so/eret, which belonged to the knight’s full armour, the 
stirrup’s shape had, as we see, not yet adapted itself to the new condition of 
warfare that was demonstrating the inutility of encasing the warrior’s body in 
plate mail, which, after all, afforded no protection against missiles propelled by 
gunpowder. ‘The scene of this picture, to judge by the architecture of the houses, 
must have been an Italian town, though the cart-horse proportions of the two 
steeds remind us of the Flemish breed ; but this is a failing of most of Stradanus’ 
equine specimens. The short-legged youth mounted on the ostrich-feathered horse 
in the background, is apparently testing the strength of his purchase by standing 
up in his stirrups. ‘The spear he holds in his hand is, however, not one he 
would use in warfare, but in the chase. Suggestive of the broad-backed steeds 
Stradanus is so fond of drawing, are the unwieldy saddles in the left-hand corner. 
“Slow and sure” was apparently the motto that guided horseback exercise at 
that period. 

Our sixth and seventh illustrations relate to another interesting craft—/.e. pharmacy. 
Had there been room enough in the picture, Stradanus would probably have shown 
us how medicinal plants grew ; as it is, he teaches us how the prophylactic bark of 
a tree we unfortunately cannot recognise, is roughly removed from the trunk. In 
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the background an old woman is weighing out ingredients composing the nauseous 
concoctions in which implicit faith was then still placed. To the left we see a 
Dr. Diafoirus superintending the administration of the vile nostrum to the patient. 
His right hand, holding his glove, is extended in truly professional manner on 
his back, and the pen and ink displayed on the table indicate that the medicos of 
the sixteenth century were as ready to write prescriptions as they are to-day. 
With what terrible remedies the Pharmacopoeia of the age loved to dose human 
beings, as well as animals, is too well known to require more than a_ brief 
description: “the filthier the component parts, the speedier the result,” seems to 
have been the working principle of sixteenth-century therapeutics. ‘Take, for 
instance, the following remedy, copied from a contemporaneous work printed in 
London. It professes to be a sure cure for the “ Rewmatique or Slavering 
madnesse coming like the Jaundyse”: “Take the weight of sixe crownes of the 
juice or decoction of the rootes of Fennell, the weight of five french crownes of 
the juice or decoction of an herbe called by the Frenchmen Guy, which groweth 
in the white thornes—which I take to be that which we call ‘ Misselaine’ or 
‘Misseltoe "—the weight of foure crownes of the juice or decoction of ground 
Guy, the weight of 4 crownes of the pouder or dregs of the roote of Polypody 
which groweth on the Oke or Chestnut tree: put them all together in white 
wine.” Another recipe that will bear reprinting—many of these old remedies 
consist of ingredients quite unfit for the pages of a non-medical publication---is 
the following “sure cure” for a certain complaint to which children and dogs are 
specially subject: “Take an Oxegall, Rosin in pouder, Aloes in pouder, unsleakt 
lyme in pouder and Brimstone in pouder, mingle them altogether with the oxegall.” 


Fig. 7. The art of Distilling, circa 1560, 


From Stradanus’ “ Nova Reperta” series. 
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One is inclined to say with the old-time German apothecary, “ [VoA/ dekoms” (may 
it do you good); and one cannot help smiling at the superior knowledge which 
is betrayed by the concluding words of the above recipe: ‘‘Some have used in 
times past to put a dogges haires odde (in number?) into an ash of Cerwise tree, 
but that is but a mockery.” 

Of the two remaining reprints from the “ New Inventions,” Fig. 8 shows us how 
trade was carried on in a street in Florence, the stall of the spectacle-maker being 
apparently a greater attraction than that of the public scribe or that of the boot- 
maker. And, to judge by the number of be-spectacled persons in that quiet 
thoroughfare, the optician’s trade must have been a prosperous one. ‘The period 
here portrayed was, as every one knows, the heyday of the guild system, and we 
can therefore well understand the prominence which Stradanus, who well knew 
where his best custom lay, gave to those trades for which the land of his birth was 
most famous. Amongst these, that of the watchmakers (Fig. 9) was one of the 
most important, for the penchant for watches and clocks was then very fashionable. 
The mightiest sovereign of his age, Charles Quint, was a slave to it; and we 
know that the two watchmakers who accompanied that monarch to his monastic 
retirement in the Jeronymite convent of Yuste were both Flemings of high repute 
in the craft. As we can see from the six watches hanging up on the wall of the 
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Fig. 8. A Florentine Street scene, showing the Spectacle-maker, Bootmaker, and Public Scribe, circa 1560. 





From Stradanus’ ‘‘ Nova Reperta” series. 


workshop, they were still of the famous “ Niirnberg egg” shape, and their oviform 
works were covered by the double cases with chased bulbous lids we know so 
well from collections. In this picture there is ene detail which betrays carelessness 
on the artist’s part; for the cavalier, probably meant to represent a customer of 
rank, carries his sword on the right side and his dagger on his left side! 
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Rota aqua uy pn voluitur ’ 


Fig. 9. A Watch- and Clockmaker’s workshop, circa 1560. 
From Stradanus’ ‘‘ Nova Reperta” series. 


W. A. BaAILLie- 


(70 be continued.) 











In Flanders the guilds flourished, we know, to a degree unknown elsewhere, 
for not only was civic life there strongest, but its industries had reached a prosperity 
not found elsewhere, least of all in England, where after the Norman Conquest 
there came into force a comparatively central government, under which the trade 
brotherhoods found less scope for independent activity, such as rendered them an 
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important and enduring factor in the development of countries on the continent of 
Europe. What the crushing blow inflicted by the wars of the second half of 
sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth centuries were to the Flemish guilds, 
Henry VIII.’s measures of suppression were to the system in England. 
monarch confiscated their property on the plea that it was used for purposes of 
superstition, only the London corporations redeemed their rights by paying < 


of £18,700. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MIRACLE-MONGERS, 


OSHAN KHAN flung his cigarette away, and walked up and down his quarters 
in the fort like an Englishman; he felt rather like one, also, in his vague 
distaste for something which refused to fit in with his previous experiences. 

“So she will see my grandmother,” he said at last: “that is a step certainly— 
but,” he turned quickly to Akhbar Khan, “it seems impossible ! ” 

The quondam chief eunuch giggled like a girl. “Nothing is impossible with 
women, O Protector of the Poor!” he said; then with a jaunty air of self- 
satisfaction went on: “ And this dust-like one has experience. She will see the 
female relation to-night after approved custom, and, since this is after the habits 


of the sahib-/ogue—she would perhaps see the—the Nawab-sa/id to-morrow.” 
Copyright 1900 by Flora Annie Steel. 
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Roshan wheeled again in his walk, both at the title and the suggestion, half- 
indignantly, yet with a reluctant eagerness. ‘‘See—see me! Did she say aught of it ?” 

“A woman’s wishes for a lover go not near her tongue, Huzoor; they keep to 
her heart,” replied Akhbar, still with his jaunty craft. ‘“ But if this visit of the 
female relation be auspicious, as God send it be, then there would be no hindrance 
to the asking; and even if she said nay “4 

Something in his hearer’s face warned the old sinner he had to do with some 
novel code of conduct, and he paused, while Roshan continued his pacing. 

The latter was disturbed beyond bounds. The foolish dream of a foolish old 
woman had come to be so far a reality that the jealousy which had blazed up 
instinctively at the sight of Laila in that dress—so like a woman of his race-— 
alone with a strange man, had come to be deliberate. More than once he had 
felt inclined to tell Pidar Narayan what he had seen, even to write an anonymous 
letter of warning. He would have done so had he seen any subsequent hint of 
intimacy between these two. But he saw none; on the contrary, they seemed 
to avoid each other in public ; and though this might be a blind, on the other 
hand Roshan had seen too much of some English women’s ways not to know how 





trivial an offence against the proprieties it was to sit out dances in a balcony! 
Undoubtedly, however, this girl, who had taken his presents on the sly, who 
would receive his ambassadress on the sly, was not one whom it was necessary 
to treat with great ceremony. She was what the English language called a flirt, 
his own a stronger term. Not that it mattered, since no wife of his would have a 
chance of amusing herself. 

So, after a while, he paused to say, with a scowl for the toothless, grinning 
survival of a past society, “I would I knew if it were wise to trust thee? Why 
shouldst thou take the trouble thou dost? What is the affair to thee?” 

Akhbar’s face was a study in sheer dignity. ‘“’Tis but my duty, Cherisher of 
the Poor,” he said, almost pathetically: “for what other service were such as I 
am created ?” 

The hateful tragedy of this confession of degradation passed Roshan by; he 
saw nothing in it but an appeal to facts, which gave him confidence. 

“Yea!” he said, “I was forgetting. Such arrangings are meat and drink to 
thy sort. So take thy price. It shall be trebled if she bids me see her to-morrow. 
But ”— here he laughed, half to himself—‘‘thou must needs work miracles for 
such favour to come so soon!” 

Akhbar, as he capercd off, the rupees jingling in his pocket, to more legitimate 
and less lucrative pursuits, winked and leered to himself over his own surpassing 
wickedness and wisdom. Miracles? Aye; but it was nature worked them, not he. 
Given youth, proximity, a touch of surprise, a flavour of the forbidden, and the 
result, in his evil experience, was sure. In the meantime his part was to keep 
the ball from falling until the players took to playing the game for themselves ; 
then the fun was over for the true go-between; then he had to take a back seat 
and watch—he!-he !-he!—the miracle! A_ pretty miracle indeed! The idea 
tickled him so that he could not keep it to himself, and as he passed through the 
bazaar doing his daily marketing, he used his new avocation of miracle-monger 
as a reason for good bargains. ‘The shopkeepers, however, shook their heads. 
Miracles paid the priests, and might suit such as he, but for their part they 
considered that there were too many miracles in Eshwara. What was the good of 
the pilgrims coming at all if all their money went to the temples, and they had 
not a pice left for a relic, or even a toy to take home to the toddlers whose 
feet were not yet strong enough for pilgrimage? Whereupon they would look 
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discontentedly round the baskets of Brummagem brass gods, the Belgian-made 
rosaries, the patent Swedish self-lighting joss sticks, the machine-cut oblation cups, 
with which almost every other shop sought to attract custom. Baskets where a 
pious pilgrim could purchase a whole pantheon, and secure a modicum of divine 
favour—all duly trademarked by Christians—for a few farthings. 

“Tis not our fault, brother,” suggested a decrepit old Brahman with a wrinkled 
forehead all seamed with white markings, who, squatted in the gutter, was 
extolling the virtue of the sacred sé/ig rdémas, made—unblushingly—out of the ball 
stoppers of soda-water bottles, which lay exposed for sale on a handkerchief 
in front of him: a Manchester-made handkerchief printed in the best style with 
the loves of Krishna. ‘We get no more than in the old days; nay! less. For, 
see you, the third-class ticket takes so much. And that is the Hwuzoors’ fee. They 
send it all over the black water to make a mountain of silver in the streets of 
their big city, London. . . . Oh! pious ones! buy! Buy a sacred sin-expeller ! ” 

The monotonous cry was caused by the appearance of a priest-led band of 
pilgrims ; for as yet the great throng was not, when the whole narrow street would 
be a sea of heads, when even the saffron robes would be lost to sight, and the 
only thing visible would be the patient, anxious faces seeking redemption. That 
would come on the morrow—the great day. 

Meanwhile reverent eyes turned to the bottle-stoppers, and one or two hands 
wandered to the little hoard set aside for regeneration, which was diminishing so 
rapidly under the claims of chaplets, lights, caste-markings, sprinkling, and miracles. 

“There be too many, I say,” reiterated a radical seller of drugs; “if the 
Sirkar puts a tax on my medicine for the body, why not on thine for the soul ?” 

“Nay, pinsari jee!” chuckled the privileged wit and gossip of the bazaar, a 
cobbler who sat—by reason of his low caste—at a decent distance even from the 
crowd of customers which-was awaiting a patch on the coverings of feet already 
worn and weary with their search after righteousness. ‘‘’Tis a miracle when folk 
buy of you! and that comes not too often.” 

Even the pilgrims laughed; for laughter at a ready gibe comes easily in India. 
Yet they, too, felt inclined to agree with the drug seller. One can get dlasé 
even in miracles. 

Therefore, naturally enough, when there was a choice, they chose the newest 
ones. And the newest of all was jog? Gorakh-nath’s promise of defying tampions 
and locks and chains, and, as in other years, blessing the crowd of worshippers 
from his self-inflicted penitentiary, inside the “Teacher of Religion.” 

And, what was more, he had kept his promise. That very dawn, as a kind of 
walk over the course, he had performed the miracle before a select band of 
pilgrims, mostly jogzes of his own sect, who were now engaged in telling the tale to 
all and sundry in the city. What had occurred was briefly this. He had received 
his followers squatted on the stone steps in front of the gun, and had treated 
them to a dissertation on the mysteries of Yoga. Other less eminent practitioners 
in the art of miracles, he said, might have found it necessary to withhold the 
sight of the sacred person from devoted eyes. He, however, meant to show them 
his absolute independence of the body. He would leave it lying there, dead, while 
his soul went inside the gun, and blessed the pious ones. Accordingly his jaw 
had dropped; he had become rigid, callous apparently to the prickings of pins 
with which his assistants strove to make him wince; and, just as one of them 
withdrew a dagger, covered, of course, with gore from his very heart, a muffled 
voice of blessing had come from the very bowels of the gun. 

If that was not a miracle, what was? 
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“*Oh! pious ones! buy!’” 


Anyhow, it caught on; so that, as the day grew, the growing tide of pilgrims 
passed by the side shows run in connection with the Pool of Immortality by its 
priests, and drifted off to the opposition show, leaving the émfresarios behind them 
in a state of rage and despair: rage, for if this sort of thing continued on the 
morrow they would lose their year’s harvest, since the Hosts of God-seekers were 
ever the natural prey of priests ; despair, because exposure of what experience told 
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them must be a fraud, would only result in counter-exposure. There must be 
honour among thieves to make the profession a lucrative one. 

So they met in conclave, each with his miserable earnings in his hand, to 
point the dire urgency of action, and agreed on the wisdom of finding a cat’s-paw 
to filch their chestnuts from the fire. 

Thus it happened that Vincent Dering came over to Lance Carlyon’s quarters 
half an hour before the time they had settled to start for the Mission-house, and 
asked him to look sharp, and send round to Roshan Khan to come along also, 
as he had private information—here, with a laugh, he threw a letter on the table 
that miracles were being illegally performed in cantonments, and he expected some 
fun! Lance laughed also as he read the following :— 


“To the Major-General commanding. ‘This is to give notice to all concerned that 
illegible miracles is now being performed by bare men in belly of great gun, contrary 
to astringent orders issued by my lord god. Therefore your petitioners pray for correct 
diagnosis of same, and removal from Cantonment boundaries with exhibitions not to 
miracle any more.” 


“By Jove!” he said, “our petitioner is a medical man—-hospital dresser I 
expect. Not to miracle any more!—h’m.” His tone changed, his honest blue 
eyes clouded, for, ever since Erda Shepherd had told him what her future life 
was to be, the young fellow had been painfully aware that Eshwara had wrought 
a miracle on him; that he was no longer content to take life as he found it; 
that, already, he had begun to look forward and think of what life would be 
by-and-by. “I expect that would be a difficulty in Eshwara,” he went on; “it’s an 
awful place for upsetting the proper odds. Seems to me impossible to—to make 
a safe book on anything.” 

Vincent Dering shrugged his shoulders. He had been in the highest spirits 
for the last few days. “A safe book! ‘The dullest thing in creation. ‘That’s 
why I like Eshwara. As J remember telling you, one can’t count upon anything 
in the topsy-turvy place—not even oneself. ‘They talk of the mystery of the East! 
By George, one is in grips with it here; so come along, Lance, and remove 
miracles from Cantonment boundaries at any rate!’ 

They found the union-jack of paths obliterated by an orderly crowd ; for every 
hour, almost every minute of the day had brought fresh units to that weary- 
footed, eager-eyed host of pilgrims. Here and there amongst them was to be 
seen the high-twined, badge-set turban of a policeman, ready, truncheon in hand, 
to assert the rights of law; but not many, since the rush of bathers had not yet 
come, and there was small danger to be feared from anything save that keen 
desire to be cleansed which showed on almost every face. As the two Englishmen 
entered, however, followed by Roshan Khan, on whose features that fierce 
intolerance of his race for idolaters was written clearly, a murmur of tense 
anticipation ran through the packed courtyard. The miracle turn was evidently on. 

It was: jog? Gorakh-nath lay as if dead on the raised stone platform in front 
of the gun, and two assistants were prodding him with pins. 

“T’ve seen that in London,” said Vincent, forcing his way rapidly through 
the yielding crowd, “so I can hardly object to it here; but if there is hanky- 
panky with my gun—” 

At that instant a bloody dagger, fresh, apparently, from the jog’s heart, was 
held up, and a curious hush fell on the courtyard. It was broken by a muffled 
voice, unmistakably from within the gun, and that was lost in a great roar 
of applause. 
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“A miracle! a miracle of the gods!” 

Captain Dering, who with the others had now reached the centre, waited for 
the roar to subside a little, and then his voice rose and seemed to crush it. 

“ Havildar/ You have the key of the padlock: take out the tampion, and see 
who is inside.” 

As he spoke, his eyes were on the assistants, and something in their defiant 
assurance warned him that he was on the wrong tack, and made him cover 
possible discomfiture with the words, “If there is no one, then some one _ here 
has the art of throwing his voice where he will.” 

As if in assent, the muffled blessing came louder, this time from the now 
un-tampioned gun, so that Roshan’s face showed somewhat scared, as, with a 
salute, he announced as the result of his inspection—‘“ There is no one, sir: I can 
see clear down the metal, but—-but the voice is there.” 

A sound of such fierce approval ran through the crowd who were within hearing, 
that Captain Dering saw instantly that it would not be wise to court another failure. 

“Close up the gun again, Aaviddar,” he said loudly. ‘So long as my orders 
are not disobeyed, and people keep their bodies out of my gun, their voices are 
welcome to it! Come along, Carlyon,” he added in English: “it’s ventriloquism, 
of course, and I’d dearly like to catch the beast who does it; but we had better 
leave it alone for the present.” 

Lance, who in sudden remembrance of the sound he had heard as he drifted 
past the bathing steps in his canoe on the night of the dance, had been vainly 
overhauling the padlock and chain for signs of their having been tampered with, 
nodded his head, and let the chain swing lack on its staple. The sudden jerk 
threw a new light on the matter. For the staple came out, disclosing the fact 
that it had been neatly filed through at the shank, and then replaced by means 
of a drilled hole and a pin. 

The proof of tampering was clear, but nothing else. 

“T have it,” said Lance, suddenly coming up with a red but triumphant face 
from a prolonged inspection down the huge muzzle: “they’ve shoved in a false 
end, and there’s some one behind. Roshan, go back and fetch me my long gaff; 
and, Roshan! my cleaning rod!” 

“And tell the guard to come out at once,” added Captain Dering, heedful of 
the rising note of movement amongst the crowd, sign that it was growing restless. 

“Stay! I’ve got a ripping idea!” cried Lance again, his face all abeam with 
delight—delight so catching that the crowd stilled as he turned to it. “ Look 
here,” he said confidentially in Hindustani: “there’s a boy in this gun. It must 
be a boy, and rather a small one, for there isn’t room for anything big. Now, 
isn’t there a boy anywhere about the same size who’d-like to come and draw 
him? He will be heads this way, and you will be able to get a good grip of his 
hair, and he will get a grip of yours, and—and it will be—be jolly!” The 
untranslatable word needed no translation. That something in the perfection of 
careless youth which touches the hearts of all mankind, put Lance and his audience 
in touch instantly. 

A group of tall, grave-eyed Sikhs laughed uproariously, and nudged a lad beside 
them. 

“Go on, brotherling,” they said; “thou art the best wrestler of the school. 
Go! show the Husoor how they canst hold thine own.” 

It needed no more. “Yea! try thy luck, brotherling,” said a dozen voices ; 
“and if thou canst net, we will find a champion!” 

That settled it. Five minutes afterwards, Lance Carlyon found himself arranging 
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the conditions of the draw, surrounded by haifa dozen lads, each backed by eager 
supporters. By this time Roshan had returned, and with the aid of the gaff and 
one of the smallest of the guard, Lance’s guess had been proved to be true. 
A neatly fitting disc of metal, cup-shaped to increase the resemblance to the end 
of the barrel, had been withdrawn, leaving a head visible. 

“Tt is beautifully touzled, and you'll get a good grip,” said Lance regretfully, 
as he helped the Sikh champion into the gun; “but it is bigger than I thought 
for, and you'll have your work cut out for you.” 

Then ensued the quaintest scene imaginable. ‘The whole crowd, but five 
minutes before ready almost to fight for the truth of their miracle, were swaying, 
breathless, excited, in sheer childish delight over the tussle to expose it. 

“Lo! he comes—I see-his toes—bravo! Gurdit! Nay, the other hath strength 
left! Sho! sonling, let not go for thy life! That is well done: bravo! bravo!” 

So backwards and forwards, like a terrier and a badger, the draw wavered, 
Lance, watch in hand, calling time. 

“Half a minute more! Go it, Gurdit!” he shouted. 

The encouragement had its effect. Gurdit’s toes, his ankles, his calves showed 
beyond the gun; only his knees remained, giving him grip still. 

“Wait for his knees! Wait till he loses grip!” shouted Lance. ‘“ Twenty 
seconds more—fifteen—ten—f .... there you are! ‘That’s ii, fair!” 

Fair it was: the knees, pressing outwards steadily, every bronze muscle of them 
showing the strength of the drag, lost grip, and with a great yell of delight, 
half a dozen bearded Sikhs had hold of Gurdit’s feet with such a vigorous pull, 
that Lance had to shove his knee forward in a hurry to prevent the boy from 
falling on his face, since both his hands were locked desperately in the tangled 
hair of a disciple so big that he came out of the gun with a cloop like a cork! 

“Tt was the most sporting draw I’ve seen for years,” said Lance enthusiastically, 
when, after much laughter and congratulation, the crowd parted with smiles to let 
the Englishmen pass; ‘“‘and I’m glad you let the beggar off, Dering. It wasn’t 
his fault, and he must have been beastly uncomfortable. Now, if you could have 
quodded the jogz.” 

“T hope to do that by-and-by,” replied Vincent significantly; “but it was 
just as well the crowd should laugh to-day. These religious gatherings are always 
a bit risky, and, as you know, Dillon is having trouble over at the jail. *Pon my 
soul! I don’t know which is worst to manage—fifteen hundred scoundrels, or a 
hundred and fifty thousand saints.” 

“A hundred and fifty!” echoed Lance. ‘ Will there be’as many as that?” 

“Quite. So it is as well they should laugh ; for even with the extra contingent 
of police we should find it a bit hard to manage them if they didn’t.” 

True ; but unfortunately the laughter of the many involves the discomfiture of 
the few; and, in this case, these were the most unscrupulous men in Eshwara. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“OH ! DEM GOLDEN SLIPPERS! ” 


“Tr I were a man—I would fight.” 
The words were spoken by Erda Shepherd as the two young men entered 
the drawing-room of the Mission-house. 
“Let me fight for you!” said Captain Dering in his most ornate style, as, in 
the pause following on the interruption of their arrival, he went forward to shake 
hands,—‘‘ my sword is always at the service of the ladies.” 
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Then a certain feeling, as of electricity in the air, a certain look on the faces 
round him—for most of the mission-workers had already arrived—warned him that 
this was no jesting matter, and he continued, in better taste, “I trust there is 
nothing wrong ?” 

“Wrong?” echoed Erda, who in a mechanical, absolutely indifferent manner, 
was shaking hands with Lance: “yes! grievously wrong !”—her voice was almost 
strident in its decision—“ hideously wrong ! ” 

Here Dr. James Campbell, who had been laying down the law to a group of 
other black coats, came up and put the telegram he was holding into Captain 
Dering’s hand. 

“Perhaps you can explain this,” he said severely: “we generally have to thank 
the military authorities for such interference.” 

“Not in this case, so far as I am concerned,” replied Vincent, after a glance 
at the first sentence. Then he read on; every one else in the room silent, 
expectant, 

It was from the Commissioner, saying that, from private information given him, 
he regretted that in the interests of peace he must, as magistrate, forbid any 
street preaching or public profession of faith during the next two days. Feeling 
was running high in many ways, and it was necessary to be extremely cautious. 

“TI can assure you, sir,” said Vincent, handing back the telegram, “I am_ not 
the informant. At the same time,”—here he faced about to the room generally,— 
“T think the Commissioner is right. Our Government is neutral i 

“Neutral!” interrupted the Rev. David Campbell, whose blonde face was 
flushed with excitement. “If it were neutral we would not complain. But does 
this prohibition extend to the priests of other religions? No! a thousand times 
no! It is only another instance of the fact, that we, who have the strongest 
claim on a Christian Government - 

“ Possibly,” put in Captain Dering, “but I am only a soldier. I do not ask 
questions: I obey.” 

“And we are soldiers too,” said Dr. Campbell weightily. ‘“ And our orders 
are to be instant in season and out of season.” 

A little murmur of approval ran through the company. ‘There was a militant 
look on every face, a militant ring in every voice, as they discussed what ought 
to be done. The women workers, with Erda at their head, went solid for 
defiance (only Mrs. Campbell making the reservation “if James approved”); and 
so did some of the men, notably David Campbell, who passed from one group 
to another, his pale blue eyes a-glisten with enthusiasm. 








Erda’s followed him with such approval, that Lance crossed over pugnaciously 
to where she stood with a pretty flush on her cheeks, listening, 

“Tt is a pity you haven’t got Jean Ziska’s drum, Miss Shepherd,” he said, 
“By Jove! how you would bang it! Then, right or wrong, there would be a 
high old row, and that would just suit me!” 

“There can scarcely, Sir Lancelot,’—she paused on the title with a strain after 
contempt which did not somehow come off-—“‘be a question as to right or wrong 
in this case.” 

He gave a kindly, almost indulgent laugh. “There never can be, really, of 
course. One is bound to be right, the other wrong. The mischief is to know 
t’other from which! Now, I expect the sixty thousand nobles, and the grand-master, 
who were left dead on the field, and the two thousand poor devils who got 
drowned in the river besides, and all the others—you know about ’em, of course, 
and you must admit he was a bloodthirsty chap, at any rate!—had got a musical 
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instrument of some sort too. You can’t fight without a band, Miss Shepherd ; 
specially drums and fifes! But Jean Ziska was blind; so he could only hear his 
own music x 

“And I hear it too,” she said superbly, with all the more defiance because 
his words touched her innate sense of justice, as they did so often. 

As she spoke, the not unusual sound—considering that one side of the Mission- 
house gave on the city—of a native tom-tom drifted in through the open window, 
causing Lancelot’s eyes to brim over with smiles. 

“That isn’t it anyhow, is it, Miss Shepherd?” he said. “I saw that drum- 
banger as I came past just now—the funniest old dried stick of a Brahmin you 
ever set eyes on. And you know those ‘vound the mulberry bush, fairy-ring, 
endless-circles of men and women hand in hand, we used to cut out of newspaper 
when we were kids? Well, he was using gilt paper, and trying to make a miracle 
out of the ‘diz’! One God, he said, in many; the outline being the same, and 
the eye of faith sufficient to fill in the details of divinity! The people were 
buying them by dozens for the half of nothing. I asked ’em why, and they said 
as toys for their children. So I expect it will be the endless-circle of boys and 
girls again—don’t you? For, you know,” he went on, in the confidential voice 
which dimly she recognised was for her alone, “I’ve never been able to find out 
the least difference in kids. I talk to the little beggars when I’m out shooting, 
you know, and—well! the boys are just as much boys as I used to be.” 

Used to be! Yet once again, for the hundredth time at least since they had 
first met, barely a month ago, his youth, his boyish, whole-hearted, healthy zest in 
life, made her eyes soft; made her feel, with all the true womanhood in her, 
that if she ever had a son, she prayed he might be like this. And something else 
she recognised, not for the first time either: namely, that boyish, almost thoughtless 
as he was, puzzling himself not at all with the problems of life, you could never 
dip below the surface without finding him, as it were, there before you ; finding 
him clear-eyed, ready to treat the shady side of things as he treated the light side— 
that is, with an absolutely limpid honesty. 

So, as she stood silent, checked in her desire to check, Father Ninian, who had 
just entered with Laila, came up to greet her, and having done so, turned to Lance. 

“Captain Dering has just told me that we have to call you Sir Lancelot 
Carlyon. TI am sorry for the cause, since your uncle was a man who made the 
world better by being in it,—as—as you will. It is a fine old name—Sir Lancelot : 
it carries with it a fine inheritance of honour; therefore I can wish no better wish 
for the world, as well as for yourself, than that you may hand it on to your son. 
So—peace be with you!” His clasped hands unfolded themselves for a space as 
he passed on, leaving those two once more standing together with that sense of 
being singled out for friendship which had come to them in the beginning. 

And this was to be the end of it? Even to her it seemed impossible. To 
him it made the impossibility certain. 

“Miss Shepherd,” he said suddenly, “I have something I must say to you 
this afternoon. Come into the verandah, after you have done pouring out the tea, 
and let me say it.” 

There was so much of command in his tone that she might have resented it, 
had not Father Ninian’s voice risen at that moment, firmly, yet with its usual 
faint hesitancy, in words which made every one in the room pause to listen. 

“T—and I only, am responsible, Dr. Campbell. I gave the Commissioner the 
information on which he has acted”—here he raised his hand against interruption. 
“JT have been fifty years at Eshwara; fifty times have I seen the pilgrims pass to 
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the ‘Cradle of the Gods’ listening peacefully to your preaching. But this year 
there is something new,”—he paused to put on his spectacles, yet the keenness 
they brought to his face was dimmed by wistfulness. “I cannot quite tell what 
it is. ‘There is something beyond the things I know, though these are many ; they 
are small, it is true, but cumulative. Still this is certain: the pulse of the people 
beats irregularly to-day, and that means danger to the body corporate. It may 
pass ; yet the faintest stimulus may upset the whole balance of the organism. So, 
my friends, as our cause is eternal, as we have time y 

“Time !” interrupted David Campbell passionately, “ but now 7s the appointed 
time. Think, sir! how many of these poor deluded souls, striving after salvation, 
may die upon the road to their false gods—none can know how many better than 
you, who——” 





The old priest looked at the young one with a whole lifetime of sad wisdom 
in his face. ‘“ Yes!” he said softly; “for I am very old. I have seen half a world 
die upon its road to the ‘Cradle of the Gods ’—die, though we have not the courage 
to say so, with their faces set to the eternal goal of humanity, to the finding of 
something we have lost. And something keeps us all back. What is it? Have 
we the secret more than they, who say that it is sin?” 

His voice had fallen into a strangely musical rhythm, so that Dr. Campbell’s, 
following it, seemed harsh indeed. 

““JVe know that we have it. We have the certainty—we are missionaries of 
that certainty-——” 

“And I—to my shame be it said,” interrupted Father Ninian, with a curious 
return to worldly courtesy as he removed his spectacles, “have never tried to 
make a convert ; therefore I can scarcely hope to persuade you. But if, gentlemen, 
I might be allowed to talk the matter over with you. 

““A most sensible suggestion,” assented Dr. Campbell, looking round on his 
younger, less experienced colleagues: “I should be loth to act hastily, and give 
occasion to the scoffer. Mamma! will you send our tea into the dining-room ?” 

The pure practicality of the last words seemed to relieve the general tension, 
and Vincent Dering, who had been looking horribly bored, seeing the piano open, 
sat down to it as the dissentients moved off into their cave of Adullam, and 
began to play “La Donna é mobile” ; saying with a laugh,— 

“ Cherches la femme! Depend upon it, Mrs. Campbell, there is a woman at 
the bottom of it. I know from personal experience that she is always fatal to my 
peace and pulse, on any road!” 

Erda Shepherd, holding her head very high, crossed over to pour out the tea ; 
whereupon Vincent, being mischievously inclined, suddenly changed the tune t 
“ Where’er I walk,” which he played daintily, purely, altogether charmingly; so 
causing Muriel Smith, who had lately joined the party, to relax her faint frown at 
his remark. 

“Miss Shepherd objects,” he went on provokingly. “She doesn’t believe in 
men fighting for women. She scorned the offer of my sword in favour—excuse me 
for having overheard—of some drum or another. What was it, Miss Shepherd? 
—lI really only heard Lance say you would like to bang it.” 

Erda flushed all over her face. “I was only alluding to Jean Ziska’s drum, 
which was sounded to call the Hosts of the Lord to arms.” 

Mrs. Campbell gave a fine, hearty shudder. ‘ My dear,” she said, “why can ye 
not leave that gruesome tale alone? For it’s just an awful tale, Mrs. Smith. As 
if he could not be content with doing his duty in this life, but must leave his 
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“We have biblical warranty for that sort of thing, Mrs. Campbell,” said the 
sharp-voiced lady who owned the small black coat. “Elijah left his mantle.” 

“Hoots!” interrupted Mrs. Campbell scornfully, “we all have to leave our 
body-wear, but a skin’s different altogether. It sou’d just have gone to the grave 
with him, honest man, dust to dust, ashes to ashes. I’ve often heard Dr. James 
say there was nothing in the world for tying the hands o’ the leevin’ like dead 
men’s dispositions. ‘They’re just a mortification to a’ concerned.” 

There was always something about the good lady’s comfortable common-sense 
which made further discussion difficult, and the talk wandered into less rugged 
paths; until, the time for leisure from Erda’s duties as tea-maker being close at 
hand, Lance went out deliberately into the verandah which overhung the river, 
or:rather the spit of sandbank which jutted out from this, the turning-point of 
the city’s triangle. On the right, the wall, set with its temple spires, trended away 
to meet the bridge; on the left to join the line of the palace, the bathing steps, 
the fort. In front of him, as he stood leaning over the balustrade at the western 
end of the verandah, lay dull streaks of sand, bright gleams of water; and beyond 
them, dim, mysterious, was the great level plain of India, on whose scarce 
distinguishable edge the sun was setting behind a bank of deep purple cloud. It 
was a long, low, almost level bank, outlined sharply against the sea of golden-green 
light above it. There was scarcely a hint of sunset fire, save in a trailing chain 
of little fleecy golden flecks, which stretched away from the purple of the clouds 
into the deepening purple of clear sky overhead. 

Lance, waiting, watched that clear, almost level outline, until, as clouds do when 
gaxed at fixedly, it took shape for him as the body of a dead warrior half covered 
by a pall. The straight sweep yonder was the shield, still held upon the arm, the 
peak of shadow below it was the mailed feet. ‘There was the curve of the throat, 
the head thrown back, the feathery plumes ofj the helmet. The whole world 
seemed his bier; the stars, just trembling into sight, the watch-lights round it. 

“Do you see?” he asked, as Erda joined him—“‘/vom the great deep to the 
great deep he goes.” 

She recognised the quotation; and though she had come out full of 
determination to deny the glamour of their mutuai comprehension, it claimed her 
in a second. 

“Yes!” she answered quickly, and pointing to the trailing drift of cloudlets, 
added, “bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 

He turned to look at her then, forgetting fancy in a sudden certainty. 

“TI thought I had something to tell you,” he said, “but I think you know it 
already, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, held captive still by that inevitable understanding; “I 
think I do.” 

He paused a moment, then going back to the now-fading likeness of that dead 
“King of the Dead,” continued: “Then that ends it so—so far as 7 am concerned. 
But it remains as an excuse for my asking a question: Miss Shepherd, why are 
you going to marry your cousin ?” 

She had known this was coming. “For a great many reasons,” she began 
boldly ; then paused, wishing for the first time that these reasons had been fewer, 
feeling that the possession of but ove would have made speech easier. “ ‘To begin 
with, it has been the dream of my life Fs 

He turned on her with an amaze which was almost ludicrous. ‘“ What! to 
marry him ?” 

She frowned angrily. “No! to work—to help—to give my sympathy—to stand 
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hand in hand with some one who, as he does, gives himself, as I do, to the great 
Work. ‘To some one whose life will be mine—whom I can respect and adinire, 
and—and love, in the best sense of the word.” Her voice, gaining confidence 
from its own statements, rose almost passionately. 

Lance looked at her with his clear eyes, and nodded. “Yes! I1 quite 
understand. But what has that to do with marrying him? How will the—the 
great Work be furthered by your having to look after the house and all that? And 
it isn’t as if you couldn’t give the help and sympathy without marrying a fellow. 
Even the love,—at least I think so. Now, I want to marry you, because . 

“Yes?” she said severely, as he paused; she felt glad to change places with 
him in the witness-box. 

“ Because, to begin with, it doesn’t seem possible for me to live my life—I 
mean my every-day life, trying to rub along, you know, without doing any harm, 
keeping things going as my people have always kept them—unless you help me. 
And then...” he paused again, “from the first moment I saw you, you reminded 
me...” he paused so long, this time, that a faint wonder as to what he was 
going to say next made her heart beat, as she watched him leaning over the 
balcony looking dreamily at that fading likeness of a dead King of the Dead, 

“J don’t suppose any one had a happier, jollier childhood than I had,” he 
said suddenly, “though I was an orphan. I lived at ‘Tregarthen, you know.” 
He turned to her as he spoke, and smiled. “You should have seen my grand- 
father and grandmother, Miss Shepherd. ‘They were like the double Christmas 
number of an illustrated paper! She used to boast that she never saw a naughty 
child ; and she never did: for the dear old lady always walked out of the room 
promptly when we tried it on. I remember it used to take the starch out 
awfully, having no audience. But it was the same in everything. It beat even 
a boy to be really bad in that house, somehow. Yes! we had jolly times! You 
would have liked it—you would like it now.” He turned swiftly and held out 
both hands. ‘‘Come to it!—-Come, and be Lady Carlyon, as she was! People 
may say all that means nothing, but it means everything to a \ ‘oman to be able to 
count on an inheritance like that for her....” He broke off as some of the others 
came out into the balcony, and, bending closer to her, went on in a low voice: 
“T’ve said nothing of my love—you know all that—and I think—yes!” his 
voice took a note of certainty, “I think you—you like me well enough... 
don’t you?” 

There was something so truth-compelling in his face, his voice, that she felt 
thankful for the tepid word ke. 

“JT like you very much, Sir Lancelot,” she said, trying not to let her voice 
betray the absolute tenderness she felt, “but, as you told me just now, that is no 
reason why I should marry you.” 

“Tt is at least as good as yours for marrying zm,” he broke in quickly. “ At 
least it has to do with you—with me—with our happiness—with mine at any rate! 
Do you remember when you first told me your name—‘’The World’s Desire’ I 
called it—the woman with the red-gold hair, the red-gold hem to her garment, the 
red-gold apple in her hand? You are that to me, Erda!! Give me my heart's 
desire.” 

His voice, low, quick, passionate, thrilled through her. She saw herself as she 
had seen herself then. 

“Yes! It has to do with you, with me!” she echoed desperately, “ but only 
with—with us two & 

“No!” he interrupted with a hush in his voice, “ with more than that, surely?” 
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In the pause 
which followed, one 
vision faded in an- 
other, and her own 
wish that if she ever 
had a son he might 
be as this man, came 
to make her remem- 
ber Father Ninian’s 
words, ‘I can wish 
no better wish for 
the world!” 

But Father Ninian 
would not have said 
so to her. She could 
do better for the 
world, in the other 
life, the other work. 
The very self-sacrifice 
of it attracted her, 
vague though the 
sense of that was, 
as yet. 

“Sir Lancelot,” 
she said at last, “I 
am very sensible of 
the honour % 

‘Don’t —for 
heaven’s sake!” he 
interrupted : “ that is 
—excuse me—bun- 
kum.” 

She felt glad of 
the faint resentment 
which came to her 
aid. “I am, all the Pe 
same,’’ she con- ***Come to it !—Come, and be Lady Carlyon as she was.’” 
tinued... “but it 
is impossible. Perhaps if I did not look forward as I do, perhaps if I only 
sought happiness . . . . but” (she clasped her hands tightly, and the militant look 
came back to her face) “I am sworn to another work—the noblest work of all— 
to bring light to those that sit in darkness.” 

Lance gave an odd little laugh, full of bitterness. “You leave me out in the 
black night, anyhow,” he said. 

True enough, in one way, for the quick dusk had closed in around them ; but 
as he spoke, almost as if in denial, a great white shaft of light, like a moon-ray, 
shot, widening on its way, from the shadowy stretches beyond the river; shot 
waveringly, as if uncertain, until, focussing itself full on the verandah, it turned 
the dusk to day. 

“The search-light!” cried Mrs. Smith, clapping her little daintily gloved 
hands, “Eugene will be so pleased. He couldn’t positively swallow a mouthful 
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at lunch, because, when he thought all was right, something went wrong! That’s 
why he didn’t come, Miss Shepherd,” she added, for the light had effectually 
joined the scattered groups into one. ‘I positively couldn’t tear him away; but 
I made him promise to turn the thing on here if he succeeded. And he has! 
Isn’t it splendid ? ” 

Mrs. Campbell looked doubtful. “It’s just too much like the Last Day, 
comin’ unawares, and makin’ a’ things manifest, for my taste. An’ I wonder 
what Dr. James will say to it?” 

“T wonder what the natives will say to it?” said Vincent Dering, looking 
across at Lance. 

“Say?” echoed the tart lady: “I know what they should say—that, of course, 
we know a great deal more than they do.” 

“And besides,” added a new and gushing voice, “it is so beautifully, 
suggestively true. We have the light: we can light them.” 

“Oh! but that zs such a bother,” came Laila Bonaventura’s full-throated tones. 
“T hate having to see things I don’t care to see. I much prefer to have my own 
candle, don’t you ?” 

She had been finding it dull work waiting for her guardian’s return from the 
dining-room, even though Vincent had, now and again, found opportunity for a 
word or look. He took advantage of one now to say, “It will be pleasanter 
by-and-by, won’t it? We must settle the time before you leave.” 

“What time?” asked Muriel Smith, who happened to overhear his undertone. 
She had been vaguely curious at their apparent avoidance of each other, their 
occasional lapses into familiarity, ever since she had challenged them at the 
Viceroy’s party. 

“Time!” echoed Vincent coolly. ‘ Of that new song, of course. Come in, 
Miss Bonaventura: let us decide about it.” 

The girl swept up her long lashes solemnly. ‘I should think a _twelve-beat 
would be best, really. It is safer when there are so many accidental notes.” His 
face as he led the way to the piano was a study. If she had lived her life in a 
vaudeville at the Folies Bergéres, she could scarcely have been more at home in 
intrigue ; yet her absolute sincerity and unconsciousness of wrong-doing was as 
palpable. On the whole he felt vexed—the more so because the vaudeville 
dialogue proved unnecessary, since a sudden concentration of the party to hear 
the verdict of the Adullamites, who at that moment came out of the dining-room, 
would have given them ample time for more dignified conversation. 

Erda was in the front rank of the eager little crowd, her hopes, her enthusiasms 
heightened by the deliberate choice she had just made, when Dr. Campbell, as the 
recognised head, began to speak. They had come unanimously to the conclusion, 
he said, that absolute revolt at this late hour would be unwise. Whether Father 
Ninian Bruce was justified, by the circumstances, in his adverse report was another 
matter. Personally he denied it, nor did he propose that they should sit down 
quietly under the interference. They were only forbidden to preach in Eshwara, 
Therefore they had come, again unanimously, to the resolution of leaving Eshwara 
for the time in a body. It would be a solemn protest, and they could thus render 
both to Caesar and to God, since they could preach at other pilgrim stations on 
the road. It would be a noble protest, which was certain of proving blessed. 

The words roused no little enthusiasm, mingled with undoubted relief in most 
cases ; but Erda, standing beside her cousin, said, in an undertone,—“ Did you 
assent to that, David?” 

“JT suggested it,” he answered, in a louder voice, not without some self- 














HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


“**They are singing in the missen,’ said the people in the courtyard.” 


satisfaction. “It appeared to me to meet the exigencies of the case admirably, 
and it will be very useful, let me tell you, at home. It will emphasise the 
difficulties and dangers we have to contend against. It will show our meek 
reasonableness ; and then ”—he looked round with a jubilant smile—‘ it seems to 
me such a beautiful idea that the only result of this attempt to gag us will be that 
the thousands of poor benighted souls will have a chance of hearing the truth ii 
many places instead of one!” 

But Erda’s voice broke in on the hum of applause almost harshly, filling the 
room with its defiance. “I think it cowardly. I would fight—if I were a man.” 
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“You would beat Jean Ziska’s drum!” laughed Vincent Dering, rising from the 
music stool, where he had been holding Laila’s hand under cover of the new song, 
an occupation which always made him feel as if all the wine of life had gone to 
his head. ‘You refused my sword just now, Miss Shepherd, so I place my drum- 
stick at your disposal.” 

So, with a reckless gaiety, he seized on a painted tambourine, which good 
Mrs. Campbell had hung as an ornament on the wall—it was bedaubed with two 
white lilies and a butterfly rampant—and, catching up a teaspoon from the table, 
he began to sing in his pretty, light-comedy voice,—“ Oh! dem golden slippers,” 
while the tambourine, under his skilful drumming, throbbed to the words. 





** Golden slippers on a golden stair, 
Golden slippers on my tired feet, 
Golden slippers dat we all mus’ wear, 

Becos dey are so sweet.” 


He sang well, he played better, and both voice and drumming echoed out through 
the open windows. 

“They are singing in the miéssen,” said the people in the courtyard to the 
pilgrims, who were still gathering to the miracles like moths round a candle. “It 
is not wise to listen. Folk become as they are, if they do.” 

Some of the pilgrims laughed, and some stopped their ears; but even so, the 
throbbing of the tambourine was in the air: 


**Golden slippers on a golden stair, 
Golden slippers on my tired feet, 
Golden slippers dat we all mus’ wear.” 


FLoRA ANNIE STEEL. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1900. 


EARLY three years ago, during the fétes by which England celebrated with 
an incomparable é/at the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, I read once again 
the life of Prince Albert, and I paused for a while at what is said therein 

of the organisation of the Exhibition of 1851. It is curious to see that the scheme 
upon which Prince Albert had set his heart, and which proved so eminently 
successful, was rather severely criticised; but the Queen was justified in writing: 
“The great event has taken place—a complete and beautiful triumph, a glorious 
and touching sight, one which I shall ever be proud of for my beloved Albert and 
my country.” 

But if honour is due to England for the first Universal Exhibition, it was 
France who in the first instance laid the foundation of those principles upon 
which exhibitions have since then been planned and carried out; and she did that 
in the midst of one of the most troublous periods of her history. On the gth of 
Fructidor in the year VI.—or 26th of August, 1798,—Frangois de Neufchateau, 
Minister of the Interior, sent to the central administrative body in each department, 
and to the commissioners of the Directoire attached to those bodies, a circular 
which has lately come to light, and which contains passages most interesting in 
their characteristic phraselogy :— 





“Citizens, when the anniversary of the establishment of the Republic, embellishing 
our national fétes with the most glorious souvenirs, recalls to all Frenchmen the great 
events which prepared it and the triumphs by which it was strengthened, shall we 
forget in the expression of our gratitude those useful arts which are so largely responsible 
for its prosperity? . . . The Government should specially protect those arts, and it is with 
this view that it has considered it its duty to connect with the féte of the first Vendémiaire 
a spectacle of a new kind—the public exhibition of the products of French industry.” 
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This exhibition was to take place in the Champ de Mars: — 


“There will have been laid out for this purpose, in continuation of the middle 
amphitheatre of the Champ de Mars, a square enclosure decorated with porticoes, 
under which will be displayed the most valuable specimens of French fabrics and 
manufactures. Every night the porticoes will be illuminated. In the centre of the 
enclosure given up to the exhibition, a large orchestra will perform every evening for 
an hour the finest symphonies of our living composers. The fourth day, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the jury, selected by the Government from notable manufacturers and 
men skilled in industrial arts, will meet at the Champ de Mars, go round the porticoes 
and inspect the exhibits. It will select those which it will judge the most worthy of 
being honourably mentioned as models of French industry. These objects will be set 
apart from the others and exhibited on the following day in a temple to industry, raised 
in the middle of the enclosure and open on all sides.” 


This programme was carried out to the letter, and the Exhibition, which opened 
on September 1gth, 1798, proved such a success that it was not closed until 
October 1st. 

The first International Exhibition organised in France took place in 1855, the 
second in 1867, the third in 1878, and the fourth in 1889; and France is now 
preparing for the Exhibition which, at the end of this century and at the dawn of 
the twentieth, will sum up the progress achieved in science, in art, in all the 
manifestations of human thought, through a century of sometimes curtailed, but 
often complete, liberty. As Mr. Alfred Picard, the Commissioner-General, has so 
aptly remarked: “The year 1900 not only coincides with the end of the usual 
cycle of eleven years, which periodically brings our Expositions round; it also 
marks the end of a century of prodigious scientific and economic growth, and it 
opens a new era, which will perhaps be more fruitful still.” 

I am of opinion that the Exhibition of 1900 will be the last which France 
will organise. It will at any rate be wise to wait some time longer than the 
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View of the two banks of the Seine. 


regulation period of eleven years, until the progress of mankind allows of a further 
effort being accomplished with success. But it can be asserted at once that the 
Exhibition of tgoo will be very fine, in every way worthy of the French people 
and of those countries to which France will give a warm welcome. My position 
in this country as an official in an administration forming part of the French 
Government has enabled me to meet people who, having discovered an “attraction ” 
which they considered irresistible, were desirous of submitting it to the Exhibition 
Committee. Let it be said that the great attraction will be the Exhibition itself. 
A short inspection of that part of Paris now transformed into a huge workshop, 
will, I think, establish the truth of my statement. 

The main idea is the opening up, between the Champs Elysées and the Seine, 
of a large avenue prolonging the axis of the Esplanade des Invalides and connected 
with the left bank of the river by a monumental bridge. The Rond Point, at the 
beginning of the new avenue, will offer an incomparable outlook. Ahead, the 
Arc de Triomphe de lEtoile; behind, the Place de la Concorde and the Louvre ; 
laterally, the wonderful Dome of Mansard. Modern palaces, erected on either 
side of the avenue and representing modern architecture, will replace the Palais de 
Industrie, of which a caustic writer, M. Octave Mirbeau, has said “that it was 
there, in the gracefulness of an ox trampling upon a bed of roses, desolating all 
that ambient gaiety, all that clear and vivifying space, through which the triumphal 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, unique in the whole world, stretches itself.” It has, 
however, done good service, that old palace, successively sheltering art and 
industry, horses and cooks, cattle shows and cycle exhibitions. But from an 
architectural point of view it could not be defended. 

The buildings erected at the time of the Exhibition of 1889, that for Fine Arts 
and that for Liberal Arts, will also disappear. The Galerie des Machines alone 
will remain. Each aisle of it will contain special agricultural exhibitions; in the 
centre there will be an immense hall for the fétes. A gallery will extend round 
these buildings; on the ground floor, another gallery will be so disposed that 
by following it vertically one will be able to examine all the machines, while 
horizontally one will meet with the products manufactured by means of those 
machines, 

The principal entrance to the Exhibition will be from the Cours la Reine, near 
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the Place de la Concorde. Another entrance, at the head of the new avenue, 
will be reserved for official ceremonies. Entering here, one will have, on the right, 





General Plan of the Exhibition. 





the new Fine Arts building, on the left a smaller palace devoted to retrospective 
art. After crossing the river, there will appear to view a series of decorated 
edifices given over to arts; and the alteration effected in the banks of the river at 
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this spot will permit, by means of the additional space thus obtained, the 
construction of graceful buildings which will reflect themselves in the water and 
afford the Venetian fétes a superb setting. 

On the left bank, between the Pont des Invalides and the Pont d’Jéna, 
foreign countries, the French War Office and Admiralty, will offer their palaces to 
view. On the right bank, the Horticultural Exhibition will have its home in an 
immense glass-house surrounded by open-air gardens. Everything here is full 
of gaiety and colour: here are the entertainments, shows, theatres and concerts, 
as well as historical spectacles. The pavilions of Algeria and the colonies will be 
fittingly erected in the Trocadéro Gardens. Finally, in the Champ de Mars, where 
the Eiffel Tower will remain, slightly modified perhaps in its decoration, two rows 
of palaces will lead to an imposing water-castle and the palace of Electricity. On 


a ! lo 


~ The British Pavilion. 
the left, the productions of literature, sciences and arts, the clothing industries, as 
well as mines, metallurgy and a first palace devoted to chemistry; on the right, 
alimentation, civil engineering, mechanics and chemistry again. In all directions 
gardens, beds of green grass and flowers, which will also decorate the Alexander III. 
Bridge, made of a single arch of moulded shell, thrown over the Seine in the axis 
of that Esplanade which the glittering Dome of the Invalides overlooks. It is truly 
an artist’s idea, that of connecting the two open spaces of the Champs Elysées and 
the Esplanade, to transform the latter, a somewhat dreary expanse, into the Champs 
Elysées of the left bank. 

Such is the scenery which will be spread over a superficial area of thirty-nine 
hectares. Is it necessary to set it out in further detail, to insist upon the 
seductiveness of this scheme of utilising the two banks of the Seine, by means of 
which visitors will in daytime delight in the reflection of edifices so varied in 
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forms, in the bustle of passing boats and steamers, in the flags and banners 
of foreign countries, so gay upon the green mass of foliage; by night, in the 
illuminations obtained by all the resources of modern lighting, intensified and 
duplicated, as it were, by the reflexion from the waters, offering, as I pointed out, 
the most exquisite frame to Venetian fétes? One need hardly refer to the annexe 
to the Exhibition in the Bois de Vincennes tor physical education : athletic sports, 
gymnastics, military drill, fencing, shooting, riding, cycling, rowing, life-saving, 
as well as ballooning. One could not expect such a scheme to have been adopted 
without strong opposition. The extension of the Exhibition to the right bank, the 
construction of the Alexander III. Bridge, and also the work to be done in that 
Avenue des Champs Elysées which can only be touched with a respectful hand, 
were severely criticised. Objections were raised from an «sthetic point of view 
as well as from a financial standpoint. The able Commissioner-General overcame 


Birds-eye View. 


all difficulties, and the plan of the Exhibition passed Parliament exactly as the 
Government had conceived it. 

Those who love Paris should be delighted at the possibility for the capital of 
further embellishments, which will survive the Exhibition. The organisers must also 
be congratulated on having placed the principal entrance to the Exhibition in the 
centre of Paris, close to that Place de la Concorde commenced in 1783 by the 
architect Gabriel, from which starts the magnificent Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
primarily known as the Grand Cours, which name was, not very long afterwards, 
altered to that of the Champs Elysées, in reminiscence of the Champs Elysées 
of heathen mythology, and from which the eye can perceive the triumphal Arc 
de Etoile, the true entrance into Paris, ideal breach opened in a fictitious wall. 

But it was not sufficient to have conceived the frame: one had still to fill it. 
The Exhibition of 1900 will include 18 groups and 120 classes: 1. Education and 
teaching; 2. Works of Art; 3. Instruments and general processes of literature, 
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sciences and arts; 4. Materials and general processes of mechanics; 5. Electricity ; 
6. Civil engineering, means of transport ; 7. Agriculture ; 8. Horticulture ; 9. Forestry, 
hunting, fisheries; 10. Alimentation; 11. Mines, metallurgy ; 12. Decoration and 
furnishing of public and private buildings; 13. Threads, textiles and clothes ; 
14. Chemical industries; 15. Miscellaneous industries; 16. Social economy, 
hygiene, public relief; 17. Colonisation; 18. Land and sea forces. One will not 
see, as heretofore, most of the machines at work without producing. The new 
principle of classification adopted will, by placing everywhere, side by side with 
the product, the instrument and the process of production, enable the public 
to receive the most instructive of object-lessons. In the sections of industrial 
and agricultural products, the contemporary exhibition will be completed by a 
retrospective one, both of them international in character. Each group and, as 
far as possible, each class, will have its museum, where the machines, models, 
drawings, products, taken either from France or from abroad, will show the path 
followed and the progress achieved since 1800. And in the art department, 
contemporaneous exhibition will also be completed by a retrospective survey of the 
century, limited to the works of the French masters during the period 1800--1889, 
and by an international exhibition of ancient art in France, embracing all 
decorative or minor arts from the origins of our civilisation to 1799. For the 
realisation of this vast programme, committees have been formed in each department 
of France. 


What I have tried to show in the foregoing pages is the share taken by the 
State in the work of organisation of the Exhibition of 1900. Private initiative has 
proved itself desirous of securing its own share, and no less than six hundred 
schemes were sent in, out of which twenty-one only have been retained. Several 
were indeed of an extraordinary character. The committee appointed to examine 
them must have had not a few amusing sittings. M. Guillaume suggested five { 
Eiffel towers, four of them supporting the fifth, On the top of the existing tower 
M. Minderap wanted to place a globe one hundred métres in diameter; and 
Madame Veuve Morin would have covered it with an immense _ lamp-shade. 
M. Lafuite had a volcano in eruption, and M. Mahmias a gigantic tree. M. Véla 
proposed to erect a colossal monument to the memory of all the great men of the 
Latin race. A M. X., of Toulouse, wanted to see a whale disporting itself in the 
Seine, and M. Gallia offered to make a champagne bottle seventy métres high. 
Other inventors refused to disclose their schemes before having concluded with 
the Exhibition Committee an agreement for sharing in the profits. Several 
competitors, haunted by the dream of a universal language, suggested the meeting 
of the polyglots of the whole world in a congress. ‘“ How is it possible,” somebody 
replied, “that men speaking all languages should be induced to speak but one 
only?” M. Seailles is gallant: he wants to build a temple to Beauty. 
M. Stephen Jacob is no less so, with his scheme of a panorama of the pretty 
women of Paris; but he forgets that the Exhibition of 1900 is an international 
one, and that there are pretty women everywhere. 

Among the schemes which were retained, I must mention the trip from Paris 
to the East of M. Hugo d’Alesi, which will allow the spectator placed on board 
a ship to see the scenery flitting past him, to inhale the sea air, to feel the 
changes of'temperature and light which are experienced by the traveller; also the 
scheme for lighting up the waters of the Seine by means of focuses and reflectors ; 
M. Dumoulin’s panorama; the Place Lumineuse, which will be the finest effort in 
glass-work ; the lunar telescope; a sliding railway, similar to the one which carried 
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so many people in 1889 on 
the Esplanade des Invalides ; 
captive balloons, and other 
new or old inventions which 
it is unnecessary to mention, 
for many will never see the 
light of day. 

But it is evident that 
private enterprise will play an 
important part in the Exhi- 
bition of 1900, the expenses 
of which have been calculated 
at the enormous sum of 
100,000,000 francs : 73,000,000 
francs for the works, wherein 
are included 20,625,000 for 
the palaces and buildings in 
the Champs Elysées and 
24,320,000 for the buildings 
on the Esplanade des_ In- 
valides, the banks of the river, 
the Champ de Mars, and the 
Trocadéro. The — working 
capital will swallow up 
12,000,000, and the central 
SeIVICeS 15,000,000. The 
expenditure is at present 
guaranteed by the subsidy 
of the City of Paris, which | 
represents 20,000,000, by the M. Frangois Arago, Chief of the Foreign Section. 
contributory share of the 
State, another 20,000,000, and finally by the agreement concluded between the 
State and various financial establishments, and which will secure 60,000,000. 

One can realise the importance that the organisers of the 1900 Exhibition 
attach to that great manifestation, when one considers that in 1867 the total 
expense was 23,440,000 francs. In 1878 it reached 55,775,000 francs, but in 1889 
it fell to 30,989,568 francs 95 centimes. The amount of the gate-money was: 





10,766,000 francs in 1867 

$4,075,000 45 55 1696 

21,584,000 ,,  ,, 1889 

Is it not permissible to believe that the development of the means of transport in 
France and abroad, the reduction in the rates and the considerable increase in the 
number of travellers since 1889, the organisation of special trains for visitors, already 
thought of by the railway companies, the special advantages to purchasers of twenty 
admission tickets, the official share in the undertaking by the foreign powers, and 
finally the numerous attractions which I have shortly outlined, entitle the directors 
of the Exhibition to estimate the number of visitors at no less than sixty millions? 
England will not be behindhand in supplying her contingent ; and much of her 
success will undoubtedly be due to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as president of 
tbe Royal Commission and chairman of the executive and finance committees, 
and to the Commission’s able and energetic, secretary, Colonel Herbert Jekyll. 
35 
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Committees have been formed, and it is enough to say that the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquess of Lorne, Lord Kelvin, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Lord 
Spencer, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Ritchie, Sir Frederick Abel, Lord Jersey, Lord George 
Hamilton, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, Lord Cadogan, Sir Edmund Monson, 
and Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, are chairmen of the various committees, which 
have to deal with education, works of art, mechanical engineering and electricity, 
civil engineering and transportation, agriculture, mining and metallurgy, textiles, 
chemistry, the Colonies, India, the army and navy, Ireland, the reception of 
exhibitors in Paris, and the Royal Pavilion. ta 

This Pavilion will take the form of an English country house of the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and will be fitted up and furnished as such a house 
would be at the present day. It will thus afford an opportunity of displaying works 
of art, decoration and furniture of different periods in a most attractive way, while 
preserving the main features and characteristics of an old house. ‘The Pavilion 
will be used by the Prince of Wales during the day-time when His Royal Highness 
is in Paris. It is intended to obtain a selection of British works of art of the 
highest class by loan from private owners, and the house will contain specimens 
of tapestry, stained glass, porcelain, carving, armour, and all other things which 
might be found in a well-appointed house of the present day. 

Speaking of works of art, I had suggested that foreign powers should be invited 
to send to the Exhibition of 1900 works illustrative of the history of their national 
art since the beginning of the century. Indeed, England would have delighted to 
fittingly commemorate the reign of her beloved Sovereign by showing the progress 
attained in all departments of public activity during the course of the Victorian 
ira. That would have been too large an order; but there is room for a fine 
display, and I shall be glad to see this country take an active and brilliant share 
in that great manifestation of the progress achieved by human labour. 

I shall be happy if the very imperfect sketch which I have given of the future 
Exhibition shows my friends in England the great interest which there is for them 
in associating themselves with an undertaking which may be criticised from an 
economic point of view, and certain features of which may not find favour with 
some very puritanical people, but which by its pacific character and its aim of 
international concord commands our respect and admiration. 


A. BARTHELEMY. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ZULU WAR, 18709. 

HE news of the fatal fight of January 22nd, 1879, where, under the shadow 

of the lion-shaped hill of Isandhlwana, twenty thousand fearless Zulus 

swept over the British camp and annihilated its brave defenders, reached 

England on February toth, awakening the people and Government to the magnitude 
of the task of subduing Cetywayo and his people. 

A week later transports were busy taking on board troops of all arms and 
munitions of war for South Africa, whither I proceeded with the first reinforcements 
as special artist to the Graphic, leaving London on February 1gth, and landing at 
Durban, Natal, on March 2oth. 

It is needless, and not within the scope of this article, to narrate in detail how 
the first invasion of Zululand came to a standstill owing to the repulse of the centre 
column and the inadequacy of the force employed: the brilliant defence of Rorke’s 
Drift was the solitary bright point in the campaign. Colonel Wood’s left column 
remained halted at Kambula, keeping his communications open; but Colonel 
Pearson, with the right column, after gaining a small advantage over the Zulus on 
the Insandusani, was cut off from his base on the Tugela and practically beleaguered 
at Etshowe; panic spread in Natal; the border and other towns were put into a 
state of defence by their inhabitants to withstand the expected invasion by the 
Zulus ; but Cetywayo, influenced by the good Bishop Colenso, refrained from this 
counterblow. 

The relief of Etshowe being the necessary preliminary to the second invasion 
of Zululand premeditated, the first reinforcements landed were at once marched to 
the Tugela to form a column for this purpose; and at this point commences this 
article, compiled from notes made on the spot at the time. 

The column for the relief of Tyoe, better known as “ Etshowe,” had assembled 
under General Lord Chelmsford on the Zulu side of the Tugela river at Fort 
Tenedos, not many miles from the sea. The stream of water is broad and deep, 
but like most African rivers there is a dangerous bar obstructing the entrance. On 
the evening of March 28th the rain was falling in torrents as I stood with my 
horse on the Natal bank among the heaps of boxes and sacks, and surrounded by 
officers, horses, and detached parties of soldiers awaiting transportation across the 
turbid stream by the pontoon ferry; Kaffirs, nude and perspiring, lustily handled 
the heaps of provisions and stores, and officers and men of the indefatigable Naval 
547 
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Brigade worked from earliest dawn 
to late at night ferrying the ever 
re-accumulating crowd of men, 
animals, and stores across the river. 

For some miles the land was 
‘ : ; be undulating, covered with long grass, 

A ‘ with bush growing only in the 

gullies ; but this growth was denser 
ahead and to the right nearer the sea, which gleamed brightly in intervals of 
sunlight that broke through the clouds. ‘The order of march was firstly an 
‘advanced division,’ then came a column of one hundred and _ fifteen bullock 
waggons, flanked by ‘‘ Natal Native Contingent” battalions and other irregulars, 
and lastly a “rear division.” Each “division” consisted of about two battalions 
of infantry and a detachment of the Naval Brigade, which provided the only 
artillery accompanying the force—viz., two seven-pounders, two Gatlings, and 
some rocket tubes. 

This day we marched about ten miles, and went into laager in the afternoon, 
near the Inyoni river, throwing up a shelter trench outside the enclosure, which was 
much crowded. At night it rained again, but I slept like a top under the waggon 
in my waterproof, in spite of the water which ran over the surface of the slope. 

The greater part of the 31st was employed in crossing the Amatikulu river, 
the waters of which were too high to attempt fording last night. It is a fine 
stream with sandy bottom, high banks with tall reeds on the water’s edge. The 
whole force only advanced two miles, and the troops were formed in readiness 
to resist an attack during the operation of crossing the drift (which took eight 
hours), for the enemy actually crossed the river on our left, but subsequently 
retired without attempting anything further. It was generally reported that the 
Zulus were on three sides of us, the rear alone being open, but since leaving Fort 
Tenedos only one party had been sighted up to this day. 

The morning of April 2nd was gray, when at reveille I turned out of my 
sleeping quarters close to a corner of the laager occupied by part of the Naval 
Brigade ; the sailors were lighting their fires outside the trenches, preparing the morning 
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meal, all hands helping in their habitual cheery way ; smoke rose slowly in the air 
all round the laager, water fatigue and other parties moved up and down the slope, 
cheerful shouts and the chattering of the natives came from all sides. The bullocks 
were being led out to feed, when the hum of an alarm spread itself over the camp, 
a strange, low, all-pervading murmur, a sound of rushing, of trampling, hurried 
footsteps, a sound of moving bodies, but not of voices, excepting some isolated 
sharp word of command. I do not recollect hearing the long-drawn note of the 
bugle denoting the alarm, customary in the British Army ; but suddenly the voices 
were hushed, succeeded by a hurried trample that seemed to throb in the air. 
From all sides men streamed into camp; the trenches became full of figures 
bobbing up and down as the accoutrements were picked up; and there was 
much hasty buttoning and buckling on. An occasional shot fell on the ear; a 
bushy-bearded sailor close to me carefully picked up his cooking-pot and carried 
it to the intrenchment already lined by his comrades. 

After an hour’s engagement, commencing at 6 a.m., the enemy had received a 
severe repulse, with trifling loss to our force; but I was surprised to see how few 
dead lay where I had observed the fighting—though, being scattered over a large area 
of long grass, the number was difficult to estimate: the nearest body I saw was 
fifty yards from the trenches, and nowhere did I see them piled together. 

The head of the relieving column did not reach the fort at Etshowe until after 
sunset on April 3rd, and it was growing dusk when the men of the 6oth were greeted 
by the cheers of the garrison. I remember the figures of the relieved soldiers 
standing on the parapet in dark outline against the rich golden sky. ‘The rearguard 
did not get in till 11 p.m., and it must have been midnight before all was still. 
The night was beautiful, and for hours after dark lines of troops were moving 
into camp, their accoutrements glinting in the light of the camp fires, as, tired 
and silent, they marched to the position assigned, dug their trenches, and after 
soldiers’ fare, lay down to rest in their great-coats. 

All the mounted men under Lord Chelmsford moved out of camp next morning 
to attack Dabulamanzi in his large kraal, seven miles distant from Etshowe. ‘There 
were mounted infantry in their red coats and tanned helmets, volunteers clad in 
serviceable cord clothing and slouch felt hats, native irregulars similarly clad, but 
besides rifle and banderole, having their assegais in a sheath bound to the 
saddle, and wearing no boots rode with the big toe only in the stirrup; all were 
mounted on small but strong African horses. The country through which we passed 
was down-like, covered with long African grass, dense bush growing in large patches 
in the valleys and hollows. Scouts and detached parties, one of which I accompanied, 
spread out over the open, and we soon lost sight of the main bodies. The 
landscape was closely scanned for signs of the enemy in vain, and I thought I 
would do a little scouting on my own account and make for some other parties 
to the right. I soon, however, found myself alone, but luckily met two volunteers who 
had lost their reckoning, and together we made a smart canter in the direction 
where I had last seen one of our detachments—for it was not particularly safe to 
be roaming about out of touch. Every bit of bush or gully we came to was eyed 
suspiciously and investigated before crossing ; but there were no signs of the enemy, 
which I think was satisfactory to all three of us. After some hard riding we sighted 
two more irregular horsemen leading a Zulu prisoner with a rein round his neck 
between them ; and following, we shortly afterwards joined a small party of horsemen, 
one of whom was a thickset man clad in the ordinary cord clothing of Englishmen 
in South Africa. He wore a short beard, and clear grey eyes looked out from under 
the broad brim of his felt hat: this person was John Dunn, known as Cetywayo’s 
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“‘white man,” and he sat in his saddle, rifle butt on thigh, quietly speaking to the 
prisoner, a young fellow of fine physique and steady fearless bearing. John Dunn 
was married to a Zulu wife, and was head of a small tribe ; and if, as I understand 
was the case, Cetywayo on the outbreak of the war allowed him with his people 
and cattle to leave the country, Dunn could have played a more honourable part 
than to have joined Lord Chelmsford’s column, assisting by his local knowledge and 
his fighting tribesmen. 

It is related that the king asked him if he would fight the English in case of 
war; and on his reply in the negative, he was told that had his answer been 
otherwise he would not have been believed, and most likely would have been 
“eaten up.” It is further said that Dunn was present when war was being debated 
at the king’s kraal, and he was asked whether the English could fight the Zulus: 
he asked for a large vessel of water to be brought to him, then, dipping his finger 
into it, he let a drop fall on the ground and replied, “The drop on the ground is 
the Zulu nation, the vessel of water is the English.” 

When we met Dunn we were close upon Dabulamanzi’s kraal, situated among 
huge rounded slopes; in the rear were drawn up irregulars, mounted infantry, and 
natives dismounted were busy setting fire to the huts and stockade. Colonel 
Crealock with his glasses was observing a hill, where from, time to time we could 
see little puffs of smoke, followed by distant reports and the whistle of bullets over- 
head. Being at a long range (over one thousand yards), this fire was unanswered 
except by Dunn, who lay on his back and fired a few shots in return. Dabulamanzi 
was a first-class rifle-shot, and it was suggested that he and Dunn were having a 
match. According to the prisoner, Dabulamanzi had his cattle the other side of 
the hill, and it seems to have been his intention to have us follow him into 
an awkward corner ; 
but our force being 
small, the only 
mounted men _ of 
the Column being 
our leaders, and 
satisfied that the 
kraal was destroyed, 
we turned our backs 
upon the column 
of dark smoke and 
rode leisurely back 
to Etshowe, the 
natives bearing 
various articles sus- 
pended from their 
saddles, plunder 
from this and other 
kraals, the smoke 
from which rose on 
many hill-sides. 

Colonel _ Pear- 
son’s column 
evacuated Etshowe 
this morning, but 
Scouts and detached parties. his march seems to 
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Behind cover. 


have been leisurely ; his 
cattle, reported poor, 
may account for the 
delay partially, as his 
rearguard only left as 
we returned. 

Lord Chelmsford, 
having successfully re- 
lieved Colonel Pearson’s 
force in Etshowe, after 
inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the enemy, whose 
loss must have been 
close upon a thousand 
killed, and finally having 
thoroughly cleared that 
part of the country, re- 
turned with his staff to 
the Tugela on April 7th, 
and of course was followed by the batch of special correspondents, of which I 
formed a humble unit. 


In those days the railroad only went to Botha’s Hill, half-way between Durban 
and Pietermaritzburg, where was also an accumulation of stores awaiting further 
transport. On a grassy slope were rows of the white tents and picketed horses 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards, who were travelling by easy stages to allow the 
horses to get their land-legs after the long sea voyage, riding on next day. I and 
a travelling companion arrived the same evening at Pietermaritzburg, passing 
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through a somewhat bare-looking grassy country, most productive of ant-hills, 
without adventure, excepting that I trod inadvertently upon a dangerous snake, 
a black mamba, and performed an involuntary war-dance on the reptile, to the 
detriment of its health. After a week’s delay in this most charming little town, 
we resumed our slow journey up country, sometimes riding, sometimes driving ; 
but we always found Natal a pleasant country to travel in, spite of the bad inns, 
or “hotels,” as the very meanest of them are termed. 

On May 5th we reached a little place called Ladysmith, where we had to go 
under canvas, and draw rations, as we were entitled to do by the courtesy of the 
military authorities ; and having reduced my kit to its smallest dimensions, consisting 
only of blankets, a few cooking-pots, and a change of clothes, I started off again with 
my Kaffir servant Jim, and (sleeping in the open) reached Dundee on the rzth, 

We were now on the extreme western border of Zululand, and here the troops 
of General Newdigate’s division had been collected, with transport and stores in 
different camps, including Dundee, Landmann’s Drift, Doornberg and Conference 
Hill. Each of these places I visited in turn, and found them all similarly situated 
and strongly intrenched on the open grassy veldt. 

On May 31st the first brigade crossed the Blood river—a slow undertaking ; the 
second following on June 1st, on which day the whole column advanced, and 
laagering near the Itelezi mountain, the invasion may be said to have commenced. 
For days the scouts of the enemy had been seen, some within seven miles of the 
Blood river; our movements being evidently seen by them. During the afternoon 
a rumour spread that the Prince Imperial of France, accompanying the British 
forces as a volunteer, had been killed ; it was, however, not credited, for “ 
were always flying about camp; but when orders in the evening detailed detach- 
ments to seek for the corpse of the unfortunate Prince, there could be no room 
for doubt, and the unexpected confirmation of the report was received with lively 
expressions of regret in the little circle of officers with whom I messed. 

General Marshall, accompanied by Major Molyneux, A.D.C. to Lord Chelmsford, 

and Surgeon-Major Scott, with detachments of lancers and natives, left camp on 
the morning of June 2nd for the Itytyosi river, where the catastrophe had occurred. 
The country being open undulating veldt, it did not take long for the leading 
horsemen to reach the spot, and a group of two or three in a donga (the bed of 
a watercourse) attracting our attention, we soon gathered round them, 
‘* There at our feet lay, deprived of all clothing, the corpse of the son of an 
Emperor who once held the most prominent position in Europe, and of an 
“mpress the star of the most brilliant court of that time. There he lay, the hope 
of the Napoleons, with the pitiless stabs of the Zulu assegaies on his fair body 
uncovered to the hot African sun, save by the waving blades of grass; although 
one eye was wounded by an assegai, the aspect of face and body was _ peaceful, 
and, in spite of the customary shallow incision in the abdomen which the Zulu 
warriors make on the slain, either from superstition or sanitary motives, the corpse 
was not mutilated. Round his neck, on a fine chain, was a small ornament, the 
gift of his imperial mother, the savages having otherwise deprived him of everything. 
It was in truth a melancholy spectacle to contemplate. 

On arriving at camp the little procession moved through a crowd of soldiers 
gathered to receive it, and in the evening the troops paraded to attend the burial 
service—an impressive sight—the lines of soldiers forming in the dusk a dark mass 
against the gold and purple sky, and in the centre of the troops gleamed dimly the 
white robes of the officiating chaplain, standing before the gun-carriage whereon lay 
the corpse of the ill-fated Prince. 
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“Encamped on a fine open space.” 





Colonel Wood’s column, which 
had been moving on our left, was 
now a couple of miles ahead of us. 
A soldier of that column was killed 
when fetching water—a rare instance 
of that species of warfare in Zulu- 
land. 

The advance was resumed for a 
couple of days, laager being made 
hastily each evening, owing to 
reports of the enemy being con- 
centrated in the vicinity. On the 
7th the division encamped on a 
fine, open piece of country over- 
looking the Upoko river, and facing 
a table mountain called “ Zungeni,” the parched yellow slopes of which were well 
dotted with dark bush, where we seemed to discern movement, and were speculating 
on the probable presence of the enemy as three nine-pounders rattled up and 
unlimbered smartly; the first piece was adjusted, a flash proceeded, the white 
cloud enveloping gun and detachment as the heavy report struck our ears ; with 
a rushing sound the projectile passed over the valley. We suddenly saw a little 
ball of smoke in the distance, and after a time a dull report reached us; the 
vicinity where the shell was seen to burst became alive with minute dark specks— 
“Four thousand yards,” said the artillery officer, as he watched through his glass. 
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Another and another shell followed, until five rounds per gun were fired, and the 
moving specks had all disappeared. 

We then learnt that the bush was full of kraals, and next day a large force was 
sent to clear it out. At an early hour the native auxiliaries and mounted men, 
supported by two battalions of infantry and some guns, left camp, and were soon 
swarming over the country. I accompanied some volunteers who scouted on the 
left of the advance through some broken stony country dotted with bush and wild 
aloes. When some miles out the leading scouts were seen to halt, dismount and 
fire, puffs of smoke showing the presence of the enemy in some bush-clad_precipi- 
tous rocks. The boom of a seven-pounder, followed by the rush of a projectile, 
announced the arrival of supporting artillery on our right. The shells burst over 
the enemy’s cover at fifteen hundred yards range, and speedily silenced their fire, 
excepting that of one determined individual, who replied to each shell with a 





“The motionless, listening figure of a sentry.” 


musketoon that boomed forth a loud defiance to the guns, until a particularly 
accurate shell seemed to strike the very spot where he was concealed: his loud- 
voiced weapon was no longer heard in the land, and the advance swept on until 
we sighted the hills behind Zungeni mountain. Columns of black smoke rose from 
burning kraals ; long black lines preceded by swarms of dots slowly wound their way 
across the sunlit landscape, and showed us that the country was being thoroughly 
scoured of the enemy. Occasional distant shots fell on the ear, but there were no 
signs of serious opposition. Our native allies revelled in the glory of burning and 
destroying without any risk to their black skins, and returned to camp chattering 
and singing, laden with mealies, strips of meat, and Zulu utensils. 

The advance was resumed on June 18th, and the Upoko crossed on the roth. 
On Sunday, June 22nd, a halt was made to give rest to the hard-worked troops 
and cattle; for we had ascended tremendous steeps, and had attained an elevation 
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far above the surrounding country, of which we had frequent grand views, especially 
in the direction of a fine mountain named Ibabanango. On the 23rd the circular 
form of Ulundi, Cetywayo’s kraal, was just visible to the naked eye over the 
intervening long undulating ridges; and on the 27th we encamped on the last of 
the spurs of the great plateaux. Below and between us and the curved shining 
stream of the Umvolosi river lay a beautiful valley densely clad with bush, mingled 
with euphorbias and wild aloes; across the river we saw some miles of a large 
basin open and undulating, the hills enclosing it being partially bush-clad, with 
larger open steeps and mountains behind ; and in the open basin we could see the 
circular forms of large kraals, of which one was Ulundi. 


It was on the eve of the decisive blow of the campaign. From early morn 
active preparations for the final advance upon Ulundi had been in_ progress. 
The great waggons' forming the “laager” had been drawn up close to one 
another, leaving no unnecessary gaps, and the strength of the line of defence thus 
afforded was increased by spade work. 

How long the camp may have been wrapt in slumber, or why the senses should 
have become awakened, it would be difficult to say. I can only recollect that suddenly 
my senses became keenly alert, and I was wide awake, listening. ‘The moon was 
shining gloriously over the recumbent figures still motionless in sleep around me, 
and tipping the tented waggons with touches of light. 

Instinctively straining my ears, I strove to distinguish a sound above and 
through the undefined champing noise of cattle, and raising myself on my elbows 
sought to determine whether a faint murmur as of distant voices was imagination 
or reality. For a while doubt would predominate, and then, as on a silent breath 
of night, a multitude of voices seemed to be borne from infinite space, to pass 
away into nothingness. I rose to my feet. 

From overhead the golden moon of Africa flooded the landscape with vague 
light, and one could dimly distinguish the distant mountains beyond Ulundi. The 
krantz on the farther side of the Mvolosi, overlooking the ford, stood out darkly, 
with the stream rippling in bright sheen at its base; the extensive bush spread out 
around us dark and mysterious, and in the open ring of clearing the limbs and 
remnants of the felled vegetation assumed fantastic, indistinguishable forms under 
the magic light of the moon. ‘The motionless, listening figure of a sentry stood on 
a waggon close at hand. 

Again that vague murmur was borne on the night wind in low, harmonious 
chords, swelling and dying to rise again clearer than before: with ever-increasing 
distinctness thousands of exultant voices rose and fell in perfect rhythm faintly but 
defiantly upon our ears. 

It was the war chant of thousands of Zulu warriors, whose sonorous voices were 
pouring forth songs of devotion to their King through the stillness of night, swaying 
their supple bodies and gleaming weapons in fierce unison with the beating feet 
under the same calm moon shining on our silent camp. Louder and louder grew 
the song, and although miles distant one could hear the higher voices prevail above 
the resonant roar of the bass ; indeed, it seemed as if the singers were nearing the 
camp, and some of the men stood quietly to their arms; but after some waiting 
‘ there seemed no probability of an attack, and though the weird chorus and the 
beauty of the night exercised an unexampled fascination, we lay down, and lulled 
by the low confused murmur of the cattle in the laager, again fell asleep. 

The morning following, the sun was shining faintly through the morning mist 
when I arose. The camp, roused without bugle-call, had been astir at an early 
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‘*Endeavouring to urge forward 
the decrepit bullocks.” 


hour, and the troops form- 
ing the fighting square 
were already preparing to 
fall in; but knowing that 
the crossing of the drift 
would occupy a consider- 
able time, I was able to 
attend leisurely to the 
feeding of my pony and 

self, whilst the column quietly formed up and moved off through the bush towards 
the Mvolosi. It must have been past eight o’clock when I splashed through the 
river, speedily overtaking some Scotch carts whose escorts were strenuously 
endeavouring to urge forward the decrepit bullocks, a transport officer anxiously 
watching and directing their efforts. Passing by the krantz, the huge square of 
red coats was visible to me about a mile off, moving slowly over the undulating 
plain of yellow sunburnt grass, the arms and accoutrements glinting brightly in 
the sun. 

On our left great parklike slopes irregularly dotted with bush showed as yet 
no signs of the enemy’s presence: on our right a column of black smoke rapidly 
increasing in volume and intensity rose from a huge circular kraal, Unodwengo, 
which had been fired by our cavalry that was moving over the rolling plain 
beyond. The square was easily overtaken, as it was frequently compelled to halt 
so that the carts, which dribbled out of the rear like a tail as the cattle became 
fatigued, might resume their places in the formation. 

Having joined a small knot of officers who were scanning the hills on our left 
front with field-glasses, I was enabled, being possessed of a keen sight, to call the 
attention of one to some dark specks on the aloe-dotted summit of a large slope. 
* Aloes,” said he at first; but a general concentration of the glasses in that direction 
‘aloes” were moving down the slope and were followed shortly 


‘ 


proved that the 
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by the appearance of a thin undulating line on the ridge, succeeded by others to 
right and left, all conforming to a general movement down the slopes towards us ; 
and other similar lines appeared by degrees from over the other ridges on the hills 
to our left. 

The square was now halted, and some men began to pull down the wattled 
fences of a small kraal close at hand; but in a very short while the advance was 
resumed, and the force took up a position on the top of a swelling rise, marked 
by the brown walls of a dismantled house, said to be an old mission station, 
whence we could see Ulundi and the other great kraals of Likazi and 
Umpanbongwena. Firing, far away on our right, now fell on our ears; and our 
mounted irregulars, like dots in the distance, could be seen retiring, and returning 
the fire of a swarm of similar black dots rapidly following across the grassy slopes, 
now overshadowed by a huge column of dark smoke rising from the burning 
Unodwengo. Some men were busy with picks pulling down the mud walls of the 
old house, the guns took position outside the angles of the square, and I found a 
good berth on the top of an ammunition cart to get a good all-round view. 

Preceded by an irregular line of skirmishers who opened a desultory fire at 
great distance, the enemy on our left had moved down the hills in a loese line of 
companies, followed by others in file in rear: on our front the Zulus were streaming 
out of distant Ulundi like a black thread, the head of the column disappearing for 
a time in a dip of the ground to reappear as a swarm of specks on a nearer rise. 
Our artillery now opened fire, and the gun nearest to me dropped a shrapnel right 
on the swarm heading out of Ulundi, the extreme clearness of the atmosphere 
permitting one to see the bullets strike up the dust, and the little black figures 
bend forward as they swept on towards us, though I imagined some dropped. Now 
and again a bullet sighed overhead as I watched the beautiful advance of the 
enemy rapidly spreading over the undulations, disappearing and reappearing as the 
inequalities were traversed ; and wherever the white smoxe of the artillery did not 





‘*In a loose line of companies.’ 
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interfere with the view, there could one see the attackers steadily approaching, 
heedless of bursting projectiles, and gradually assuming an open order increasing 
in depth as the line of battle surrounding the square became more and more 
contracted. In the pauses between the artillery discharges, a faint distant murmur 
could be heard, but otherwise the attacking line pushed forward in silence. 

Our mounted men, regulars and irregulars, retiring before the enemy, filed into 
the square where the infantry stood motionless in the sunlight regarding the 
magnificent order of the attack. ‘The firing of the Zulus soon began to increase 
on the sides of the square farther from me, the bullets coming pretty freely, 
humming, whistling and whirring according to the nature of the projectiles of their 
many-patterned armament; yet, although the interior of the square was crammed 
with ammunition and water-carts, ambulances, bullocks, drivers, native auxiliaries, 
and the dismounted cavalry with their horses, and presented an enormous target, 
the effect appeared to be nil. Then the crisp crackle of our own rifle fire began 
to reply, and the white smoke began to pile up overhead, excepting on that part 
of the square where my position enabled me to obtain the best view. 

On this face stood some companies of the 94th, with the colour party of that 
Regiment, the line prolonged to the right by a regiment of General Wood’s Division— 
the 57th, I believe. Some men were calmly digging a shelter trench in rear of the 
line ; those in the ranks intently watching the approach of the enemy, whose dark 
figures became more and more distinct at each ridge as they reappeared out of the 
intervening hollow. The distance to the top of the nearest slope in our front was 
here about three hundred yards, and the moment was eagerly awaited when the 
attackers should crown this rise, the kneeling front rank craning forward, the rear- 
rank settling their feet in the proper position to get a firm footing when the order 
to commence fire should be given. There was not long to wait: dark heads began 
to show themselves above the long line of the opposite ridge, and step by step, as 
the leading line breasted the last bit of rise, the nude bodies rose to our view, 
some upright, some crouching; then a new line of dark heads followed them, and 
more steadily followed those, and it looked as if the whole slope would be inundated 
with black figures descending towards us; but at a well-chosen moment our soldiers’ 
rifles were levelled, and volleys of bullets swept across the hollow to tear up the 
dust among the enemy in a most uncomfortable manner. Volley succeeded volley, 
and through the gaps in the drifting haze of smoke arising from the firing line, 
I could see the dark figures sink into the long grass. Frequent puffs of white smoke 
on the ridge told of a return fire; but the marksmanship was miserable, and the 
bullets sang overhead, probably doing most execution amongst the shooters’ friends 
on the other sides of the square, though some came sufficiently close to induce me 
to regard the exhortation of a gunner to descend from my post of observation. 
The infantry, in whose immediate rear I now stood, fixed bayonets, and the digging 
party joined the ranks ; pauses were now allowed between each volley, and as the 
smoke cleared away, deliberate independent firing commenced under good control. 
Then the Zulus, the mass of whom lay still under shelter of the slope, suddenly 
rose and moved forward, invited thereto by the slackening of the fire; but an 
increased pelting of bullets showered on them checked the movement, though it 
did not prevent daring individuals from dashing down the slope and throwing 
themselves down into the long grass, concealed by which they would creep forward 
and maintain a fire that would have proved very deadly had they not been such 
very bad marksmen. As it was, they only attracted the eager attention of some 
young soldier, who would appeal to his officer—‘ There’s one, sir! mayn’t I have 
a shot, sir?” a request usually granted, much to Tommy’s 


gratification. Again and 
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again, when fire slackened, did the enemy attempt to come over the ridge in force ; 
but each time it proved fruitless, being met with a destructive fire which, it soon 
became evident, held our adversaries in check ; for our fire only continued slowly 
to keep down the comparatively innocuous fire from the ridge. But on the next 
face to our left, where more companies of the g4th stood with some of the a2ist, 
a tremendously rapid rifle fire broke out, and a cloud of white vapour rose above 
the square. Mounting my pony to look over the firing ranks, I rode in that 
direction along the rear of the fighting line, but it was impossible to see clearly 
through the veil of smoke piling up around; yet I could see Lord Chelmsford 
quietly sitting his horse as he watched the men rapidly handle their Martini-Henrys 
and discharge a terrific storm of bullets. This was without doubt the climax of 
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“1 could see dark figures sink into the long grass.’ 


the engagement ; but the density of the smoke making it impossible to distinguish 
anything transpiring outside the square, I moved to windward again and got a 
glimpse through the haze of dusky figures moving near some bushes, and beyond 
them others apparently moving away from the square. ‘The fire slackened, and it 
became certain that the Zulu attack had failed: single figures were stealing away 
in the drifting smoke near the square, and in great numbers the retiring enemy 
were swarming over the rolling plain towards the hills—a sight which was greeted 
by an outburst of cheering taken up all round the square, some men enthusiastically 
throwing their helmets in the air. 

For a moment the retreating enemy paused and looked back towards the square, 
as if in hopes of seeing that formation broken to pursue them, and of finding an 
opportunity to close hand to hand; but, needless to say, they were destined to 
disappointment, and the momentary halt was greeted by a short burst of fire. 

















Following the 
17th Lancers as 
they issued forth, 
I fooked back, 
and remember 
well the bristling 
aspect of the red 
square __ fringed 
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with 


rifles and bayonets 
solidly crowning the rise, 


and the huge cloud of 


smoke hanging sombre 
overhead and _ rolling 
slowly to leeward, ob- 


structing the light of the sun, to cast a gigantic 
shadow over the battlefield, strewn with the weapons 
of the poor patriots, whose black bodies lay scattered 
about the trampled grass in every conceivable or 


inconceivable attitude. 


Lancers, I saw 
them charge the 
rearmost Zulus on 
the nearest hills 
to the left. The 
pursued turned 
desperately and 
tried to dodge 
among the horses, 
sometimes firing 
amongst them ; 
but the long 
lances were irre- 
sistible, and only 
the most agile 
escaped. Then 
the pursuit 
slackened, as the 
overworked 
horses became 
blown ; but there 
were others at 
hand to complete 
the rout— 


Passing in the wake of the 
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“‘The pursued turned desperately.” 


mounted volunteers whose use of the rifle was more deadly than cold steel, and 
native auxiliaries whose keen eyes detected fugitives crouching in the grass, and, 
feeling elated by their ascendency, dashed furiously upon the dreaded Zulu, who 


not infrequently turned upon his black pursuers. 


The repulse was decisive at all points in about three-quarters of an hour from 
the first infantry fire ; and though the general advance was in splendid order, and 
the crowning attack made with grand courage, yet the Zulus were not anything 
like so persistent as at the battle of Ginginhlovu, and I believe that the defeats 
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of Ginginhlovu and Kambula had more than counterbalanced the victories at 
Isandhlwana and Hlobane, and that they were shaken in the sense of invincibility 
with which their early successes had inspired them. 

‘That night every man in camp lay down to sleep with a sense of security which 
had been absent since the crossing of the Blood river, and that same night it 
might be said that the Zulu War was over, and that Cetywayo’s power was a 
thing of the past already. ‘The smoke of his burning kraal hung like a pall 
over the plain to conceal hundreds of his dead warriors from the great moon 
which stood calmly and gloriously in the eternal heaven above. Whatever the 
rights or wrongs which brought on the war, these same brave Zulus died resisting 










an invasion of their country and homes. 
Naked savages as they were, let us honour them. 






CHARLES E. FRIpp. 




















SONG OF THE ROSE-PETALS. 


EIGH-HO, 
H To and fro, 
Rose-petals we are, all in a row; 
Once we slept, for our feet were tied, 
Now we roam and the world is wide, 
And we dance as we go, we go. 





One! Two! 

How he blew! 
’Twas the Wind as he whistled through. 
“ Petals of rose,” he cried, “to-day 
You shall come with me on my way, 
And shall dance as I do, I do!” 





* Blow, blow ! 

We will go, 
We are tired of being fettered so; 
Carry us, Wind,” we cried, we cried, 
“Bear us far and scatter us wide, 
Leap with us to and fro, and fro.” 


Light, light, 

Red and bright, 
"Twas the Wind loosed us in his flight : 
Through the branches we flew away, 
Rose-coloured petals glad and gay, 
Little rose-bush, good-night, good-night ! 


Low, high, 
You and I 
Dance a little before we fly, 
Rose-petals tilting all in a row, 
Airily, fairily,—now we go, 
Little rose-bush, good-bye . . . good-bye! 














AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 




















TO THE MUMMY OF AN EGYPTIAN GIRL. 













AR away beside the lazy Nile, |i 
Centuries on centuries ago, Hi 

i 

You, whose eyes meet mine with solemn smile, it 
oF 

| 


Wandered free as winds of Heaven do blow, 


Long ago—long, long ago. 
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Tell me, sister, were you very fair, 
With soft rounded form of milky white, 


Se ey 


Flowing wealth of dusky blue-black hair, 
Eyes as dark as shaded pools at night, 
Touched with love’s pathetic light ? 
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Had you, too, your sunny, girlish hopes, 
Radiant in the dawn of life’s fresh day, 
When the woman’s consciousness first 
gropes 
Towards the dawning flush of love’s 
glad ray, 
In that very far-off day ? 


@2 


Did you by the dreaming river side 
With fresh lotus blossoms fill your 
hand, 
As you watched for one across the wide 
Golden stretch of sun-parched, wind- 
strewn sand, 
In that old Egyptian land? 


9 


Did they shut you in a stately tomb, 
You whose life-tale was so quickly 
told : 
Lay you down in heavy, scented gloom, 
In fine linen wrapping, fold on fold, 
Fair young form, so stiff and cold? 


1 


With rare gums and costly spice em- 
balmed, 
From the hot Egyptian sunlight hid, 
With the fret and fever of life calmed, 
With peace resting on each closed 
lid, 
Slept you ’neath the Pyramid ? 


© 


Did strange faces from the walls look 
down, 

Old and time-worn even then, those 
grim 

Graven Gods, with set mysterious frown, 

Watching you, who lay with muffled 
limb 

In the scented chamber dim ? 
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TO THE MUMMY OF AN EGYPTIAN GIRL. 
Years have passed in thousands since 
those days, 
Name and history are long forgot, 
And I know of nothing, as I gaze, 
Save that you were once a girl, whose 
lot 


Fell in old Egyptian days. 


© 


Yet—though far removed in time and 
space, 
I so young, and you so very old— 
We are sisters of the human race: 
I, whose history is yet untold, 
You, for ages, quiet and cold. 
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And my days, like yours, will quickly pass ; 

I, like you, shall rest with folded 
hands, 

With closed eyelids ’neath the daisied 
grass, 

As you slept amid the wind-sown 
sands, 

In those old sun-haunted lands. 


|...& 


: Will it be that, in the future dim, 
When I too am lying dead, long 
dead— 
Lying quiet as you, with straight bound 
limb, 
With my deeds all done, my words 
all said, 
And the turf above my head,— 


© 


Other girls will come and stand beside 
Me, and read my name, and seek to 
know 





way 


Of the girl who lived and loved and died, 
And was laid so quiet to rest below, 

Long ago-—long, long ago ? 
Dorotuy NEVILE LEEs. 
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EX LIBRIS. 
IN CAP AND BELLS#* 


IXERE FORTES ... Mr. Owen Seaman is a capital parodist, an engaging 
yet ruthless adept in the art of verbal caricature. Yet, as I read him, I 
could not but reflect that Agamemnon was not the earliest of his kind; and 
the end of it was that I fell to thinking of the many kinds of Seaman which our 
literature has had. I do not pretend to know them all; but I like to think that 
Shakespeare was one, and not the worst, of them :-- 
Shall pack-horses 

And hollow pampered jades of Asia 

That cannot go but thirty mile a day 

Compare with Czesars and with Cannibals 

And Trojan Greeks? Nay, rather damn them with 

King Cerberus, and let the welkin roar! 
That was Ais way of touching off what was excessive in the brave, translunary 
spirit that was Marlowe’s; and I fancy that Marlowe even, truculent as he was, 
must have smiled, could he have heard. Then, in a different vein, there is that 
extraordinary Thersites of his—the Thersites of 7yvoilus and Cressida. "Tis suggested 
that here is a caricature of that shameless and most scandalous railer, Marston: 
that the play, in fact, is an episode in the Poetomachia in which the University 
wits (under Jonson) were ranged against the mere illiterates (under Shakespeare), 
and in which Jonson, having staged Dekker and Shakespeare as Ovid and 
Demetrius in his /oetaster, had presently to do penance as the ‘‘ Humorous 
Poet,” who gets so terribly “untrussed” in Dekker’s Satirvomastix, and as_ the 
Ajax of this very 7rot/us. Be this as it may,t it is certain that Marston’s ideal 

* In Cap and Bells, by Owen Seaman. London and New York: John Lane. Zhe Battle 
of the Bays, by Owen Seaman. John Lane: London and New York. 7¢llers of the Sand, by 
Owen Seaman. London: Smith, Elder & Co. Horace at Cambridge, by Owen Seaman. London : 
Innes & Co. ; 

+ Those who are interested in the Poetomachia can do no better than read of it in Mr. George 
Wyndham’s admirable and delightful introduction to his edition of Shakespeare’s Poems (London : 
Methuen) : as brilliant and as scholarly a contribution to Shakespeare Literature as has appeared. 
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in such work as Parisitaster and The Malcontent is imaged to the life in the 
scurril and filthy tirades of ‘Thersites. It is Marston all, but Marston so very 
much better done than Marston, that it rises high above parody, and becomes 
creation. ‘The villainous eloquence, the sordid and disfeaturing imagination, the 
abominable mind—these are all here, and are so absolutely expressed that I find it 
hard, the identity once hinted, to think of Marston in any other terms. 

I take it that to parody a man you must have before all things at his style; 
and that herein consists the difference between parody and travesty. ‘The aim of 
travesty is to vulgarise and degrade not so much form as substance, not so much 
semblances as essences. Radcliffe and Cotton and Swift and their like leave the 
Virgilian and the Ovidian phrase alone: they stultify their author through his 
sentiments and incidents, not through his style ; and the consequence is that you 
may read them (if you can) and never smile. ‘The parodist is not thus minded. 
He works from the outside inwards, and his prime success consists in belittling and 
befooling his authors manner. He may, and if he be good at his trade he will, 
conirive to make light of the man inside the clothes, of the nervous system underneath 
the skin, of the spirit behind the trick of attitude, the habitual smirk, the deliberate 
significance of gesture and poise, and all the other qualities which go to the 
composition of his writing individuality—in short, his style. But, if he fail of the 
first, it is vain for him to achieve the other. Who, for instance, would laugh at 
a parody of Carlyle expressed in the terms of Mr. Lecky? or at a caricature of 
Keats in the lingo and the manner of Pope? I suppose there is a sense in which 
Gay’s Eclogues are parodies; but I confess that I read them for themselves, and in 
reading them have never a thought for the rubbish they are designed to ridicule, 
be it signed “Pope” or not. They are witty enough, and carefully enough 




































observed, and sufficiently well written, to stand on their own legs and to speak 
with their own voice. In flagrant contrast is Zhe Splendid Shilling, a parody ‘ 


which went far to make its author’s fortune,* and which, though it would scarce 
pass in these days of exquisite ears and artful rhythms, is not by any means 
unreadable :— 
Happy the man, who, free from cares or strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A Splendid Shilling ; he nor hears with pain i 
Fresh oysters cried, nor sighs for cheerful ale, 
But with his friends, when nightly mists arise, } 
To Juniper's, etc. ' 


Thus the learned and ingenious J. Philips; and, though one smiles, one is 
something at a loss to sympathise with the extraordinary enthusiasm awakened by 
this attempt of his to “adapt Milton’s phrase to the gross incidents of common 
life.” Alas (one sighs) for the Golden Age! One could have done it so much 
better than J. Philips! And one would have taken a comfortable sinecure in 
hand, for a reward, with at least as much credit to oneself as J. Philips ever could 
have dreamed! Judged by such a standard as J. Philips has left us, Mr. Seaman 
(for instance), if such recognition as J. Philips had were possible in these vile, 
mechanic days—Mr. Seaman, I say, might be hail-fellow-well-met with dukes, and 
figure on the Civil List for not less than ten thousand a year. 

As for J. Philips, who, as Milton’s nephew, should have known Milton better, 
even if he knew no better than to make fun of Milton, his Miltonising was, in 


* “This performance raised him so high that, when Europe resounded with the victory of 
Blenheim, he was, probably with an occult opposition to Addison, employed to deliver the 
acclamation of the Tories.”—JOHNSON, Lives of the Poets. 
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the end, his ruin. Having japed his venerable uncle in Zhe Splendid Shilling, 
he became that uncle’s “sedulous ape” in the Blenheim, which he wrote in 
Marlborough’s praise, and in the two books of his once-famed Cider :— 
Thy specular orb 
Apply to well-dissected kernels ; lo ! 
Strange fumes arise, in each a little plant 
Unfolds its boughs :— 
and so became his own sole parodist. It was the way of the Eighteenth-Century 
Bard: no Seaman needed he, no Horace Smith, no Bon Gualtier ; self-sufficing, 
he clothed himself with scorn. ‘ Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats,” he said on one 
»ecasion ; and when they remonstrated with him, he thus improved his desperate 
attempt at song :-— 
Nor with less waste the whiskered vermin race, 
A countless clan, despoil the lowland cane. 
Could Mr. Seaman make poor Grainger—poet of Zhe Sugar Cane—more ridiculous 
than Grainger was pleased to make himself? ‘The Eighteenth Century is called the 
Century of Taste. It was paved with Graingers. Born inte it, and therefore born 
out of his time, was the Henry Fielding of Zhe Covent Garden Tragedy and Tom 
Thumb the Great: two masterpieces of parody, in which the blatant tragics, who 
had held the stage since Dryden, are turned inside out, they and their idiot system, 
and thrust forth, absurd and beggarly and naked, into a zone of inextinguishable 
laughter, there to remain for ever, naked and beggarly and absurd. Short as my 
welcome is, I shall so stretch it as to cover a tirade which must make Dryden’s 
Ghost ashamed, even to the crack of doom : 
Triumph not, Thumb, nor think thou shalt enjoy 
Thy Huncamunca undisturb’d; I’ll send 
My ghost to fetch her to the other world ; 





It shall but bait at heaven and then return. 
But, ha! I feel death rumbling in my brains: 





Some kinder sprite knocks softly at my soul, 

And gently whispers it to haste away. 

I come, I come, most willingly I come. 

So when some city wife, for country air, 

To Hampstead or to Highgate does repair, 

Her to make haste her husband does implore, 

And cries, ‘‘ My dear, the coach is at the door” : 

With equal wish, desirous to be gone, 

She gets into the coach, and then she cries, ‘‘ Drive on!” (Dées.) 


Swift told Mrs. Pilkington that he had laughed but twice in his life, and once 
was when King Arthur slew, or sought to slay, the Ghost of Gaffer Thumb; and 
Swift was a parodist of mark, as admirers of Bishop Burnet know. Again, it is 
written that Johnson called Fielding “a barren rascal”; but it is at least possible 
that he may have grinned (1730-31) at Huncamunca’s woes, and have helped 
to oblige the actors to repeat the admirable closing scene,* in which, the Queen 
having killed Noodle, is at once killed by Cleora, who is instantly killed by 
Huncamunca, and as instantly avenged by Doodle :— 





This for an old grudge to thy heart :— 


to whom Mustacha :— 
And this 
I drive to thine, O Doodle, for a new one :— 









* *©No scene, I believe, ever received greater honour than this. It was applauded by several 
encores, a word very unusual in tragedy. And it was very difficult for the actors to escape without 
a second slaughter.” 
























EX LIBRTS. 


and to her King Arthur :— 
Ha! murdress vile, take that! (A7z//s Musta.) 
And take thou this! 
(Kills himself and falls.) 
So when a child, whom nurse from danger guards, 
Sends Jack for mustard with a pack of cards, 
Kings, Queens, and Knaves, throw one another down, 
Till the whole pack lies scatter’d and o’erthrown : 


So all our pack upon the floor is cast, 
And all I boast is that I fall the last. (Déees.) 


Johnson, I say, must certainly, if ever he escaped from Lichfield for a breath 
of London air, have laughed at this; for this was played some ten or a dozen 
years before its graceless author once more took the town with a certain travesty 
called Joseph Andrews, esteemed among the best good reading in English to this 
day. For the rest, I am glad to note that Johnson, though he resented the 
profanation of Pamela, and was as contemptuous of Fielding as the most devout 
Richardsonian could wish, was not, for all his serious airs, averse from parody. 


Who rules o’er freemen must himself be free :— 


thus somebody—“ dont je ne scays plus le nom.” And to him, Johnson :—“ Not 
at all, Sir! You might just as well say :— 


Who slays fat oxen must himself be fat.” 


As excellent a reductio ad absurdum, surely, as has been done? Or take his 
parody-at-large of the good old bald-head English ballad :— 


I put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand, 

And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand. 


Allow for the change in interests, ideals, poetic slang, and is not that as good 
as one wants? Mr. Seaman has made a delightful jape upon a certain Badlad 


of a Nun:— 


You are sister to the microbe now, 
And second cousin to the worm :— 


and that, also, is as good as one wants. The difference is that Mr. Seaman 
vivisects his authors verse by verse and line by line, at the same time that he 
gets in innumerable “nasty ones” on those authors’ philosophy of life and art ; 
while his “renowned ancestor” (if he will forgive the ascription) takes on and 
beggars a whole school within the compass of a single quatrain. 

I pass by Robert Burns’s * parody of Tom Warton :— 


* Last month I dared not write the name in full. This month I dare, e¢ pour cause. The 
Twenty-fifth January has come and gone, and the ‘‘ Immortal Memory” has been drunk all over 
Scotland ; and, so far as I know, only once have I been referred to as ‘‘a body snatcher,” so that 
on the whole i have come off better (no doubt) than I deserve. On the other a foolish person of 
quality, apparently with literary ambitions, assuredly with only an after-dinner sense of right and 
wrong, has likened me to the Trelawny who uncovered the dead Byron’s foot. Why? J/ was 
not Burns’s friend. And / uncovered nothing in death that the living Burns had not rejoiced to 
flaunt in life. Why, then, Trelawny? The answer is, I suppose, that what is sportively called 
“the Garden Ass” remains impervious and unchanged. ‘: Fruits fail, and love dies, and Time 
ranges,” but there is never a difference in him: unless, as in this case, he is complicated with a 
Common Barrister, when, of course, he does his best to be offensive. 
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Guid-mornin’ to your Majesty ! 
May Heaven augment your blisses, 
On ewry new birth-day ye see, 
A humble poet wishes :— 


for the very sufficient reason that it is not parody but travesty; even as, for 
reasons which I haven’t room to set down, I pass such adm:rable parodies of the 
old Scots ballad as Zhe Five Carlines and the scarce less excellent pasquil on 
Grizzle Grimme. ‘The parodies in Zhe Rolliad, too—these 1 must put away, and 
along with these the thrice-admirable caricature of Goethe, Payne Knight, Erasmus 
Darwin Southey of the “spavin’d dactyls ” 

O, needy Knife-Grinder, whither art thou going ? 

Rough is the road, thy wheel is out of order, 


Worn are thy shoes, thy coat has got a hole in, 
So have thy breeches : 


which rejoiced the readers of Zhe Axnti-Jacobin: this though they are classic in 
their kind, and have left an enduring mark on English letters. And ejected 
Addresses? It, also, must go, despite its excellent simian quality, and _ its 
innumerable editions ; despite its Byron :— 

Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

And nought is everything, and everything is nought :— 


despite its inimitable Crabbe :— 


John William Thomas Alexander Dwyer 

Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire :— 
despite its “hoarse Fitzgerald,” even: 

God bless the Army, bless their coats of scarlet, 

God bless the Navy, bless the Princess Charlotte, 

God bless the Guards, though worsted Gallia scoff, 

God bless their pigtails, though they’re now cut off, 

And O! in Downing Street should Old Nick revel, 

England’s prime minister, then bless the devil ! 


And Bon Gualtier—the Bon Gualtier of that unrivalled Zay of the Lovelorn :— 


Cursed be the Bank of England’s notes, that tempt the soul to sin! 
Cursed be the_want of acres, doubly cursed the want of tin! 


Cursed be the marriage-contract, that enslaved thy soul to greed ! 
Cursed be the sallow lawyer, who prepared and drew the deed ! 


Cursed be his foul apprentice, who the loathsome fees did earn ! 
Cursed be the clerk and parson,—cursed be the whole concern !— 


and that merely inimitable and immortal parody of the ‘cots folk-ballad, Ze 
Queen in France :— 
She gied the King the Cheshire cheese, 
But and the porter fine ; 
And gied her the puddock-pies 
But and the blude-red wine :— 


he also must go, though I should like to quote him by the page; and Calverley, 
and J. K. S., and the “Q.” of Green Bays :— 


So bluff Sir Leolin gave the bride away, 
And when they married her the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier ritual. 

The wedding coach alone cost two-pound-ten, 
And two-pound-twelve-and-six the wedding cake : 
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and the Traile of Sister He/en and that undying sonnet :— 
Look in my face. My name is Used to Was; 


and Hilton of Zhe Heathen Passee—all these must pass, and pass, so far as I am 
concerned, “ without the meed of one melodious tear.” ‘The truth is, I must say 
something of "Mr. Owen Seaman, or perish; and there’s left me but a dozen lines 
at most in which to say it. 

Mr. Owen Seaman, then, is an excellent artist in parody. I am sure that he 
will think well of me if I find in hima pupil of Calverley ; for Calverley, whatever 
else he means, means neatness, elegance, point—in fact, means writing. I don't 
know that Mr. Seaman is, gud writer, quite so absolute a master as Caverley—whom, 
for the rest, he is wise enough to imitate whenever it seems good to him. I do 
know, however, that he has a better gift of parody than Calverley: this though 
he has written no such sonorous and terrific line as, 


Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese ; 


this though he has done no piece of such sustained and infernal malice as Zhe 
Cock and the Bull.* A\l the same, one reads him always with a malicious pleasure, 
He is so quick, so apprehensive, so pertinent, he has so gay a humour, so 
excellent a sense of style! There are times—(as when he writes, this time in 
prose :—“ The vital movement of grass is towards reticence rather than greenness.” 
And again: “Seen in perspective, there is symmetry in the suburb, futile else. 
Peckham has this dominant note,”)—when you rub your eyes, and wonder. I do, 
anyhow ; and that is why I implore him to respect his talent, and cheapen it, by 
too much use, as little as he may. 
W. E. H. 


* Calverley, however, takes but one trick of Browning’s. The poet-parodist of Zhe Hep/alogia 
7 


takes the whole bag, with the result that in his wonderful parody of James Lee he bedevils all 
Browning as no man was ever bedevilled before. 
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gg ga do you love your fellow-man? enthusiasm of a, crowd, at a sending-off or j 
You say yes, of course: you would be welcoming home of soldiers, for example, 


afraid to say no ; one is not allowed to be a ___ it is very well. But a crowd which displays 
misanthrope nowadays. For my part, when a boisterous interest or amusement on an 
I am sitting, quite occasion merely tedious to yourself—for 
alone, before a example, at some silly play? Or a crowd 
good fire, with a which does of appreciate an occasion 
pipe of good interesting to yourself, and lets you know 
tobacco in my _ it? Why, then you think that your fellow- 
mouth, I love to man is all very well when he is not there, 
muse on the good but that he is capable of spoiling almost 
there is in all men, any enjoyment for you in the world. For 
if we only look for the moment, benevolent and philanthropical 
it,andto think how and optimistical reader, you are a worse 
shallow are those  misanthrope than Swift, who hated mankind 
unhappy cynics but loved Tom, Dick and Harry: you may 
who seem to see admit Tom, so to speak, who sees with you, 
nothing but evil, who never search for the — but have no use for the other two. 

underlying goodness. Goodness! There 
is nothing like the goodness of everybody HERE is an instance or two to my 
and everything. When, however, I find hand. 1 went the other day to see 
myself in a crowd, my sentiments are apt the Van Dyck collection at 3urlington 
to be a little different. If one shares the House. It happens that I- agree with a 
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well-known critic of pictures, who holds 
that a large collection of a painter’s works 
is the worst opportunity for an appreciation 
of that painter ; 
his tricks and 
mannerisms are 
made too evi- 
dent, and be- 
come weari- 
some; to be 
seen at a proper 
advantage he 
/must be seen 
in proportion to 
the rest of life 
and art—a bit of him here and there. 
In fact, all large collections annoy me; 
with whatever taste or zeal I start, I am 
dull and tired at the finish. The way to 
see pictures is to stroll about a country 
house and see some half-dozen between 
breakfast and lunch, or to sit opposite one 
while you perform one of these functions— 
at dinner, beside the artificial light, the 
business in hand is too important for such 
distraction. Van Dyck, however, being a 
comfortable artist—-one hardly inspired, that 
is to say, but completely finished and comely 
—stands the process of multiplication better 
than a lesser or a greater man: the point 
is a little obscure, perhaps, but I have no 
time to explain it now, being on another 
subject ; I may make it more obscure in an 
essay some time or other. In Van Dyck’s 
case, too, the historical interest of the 
pictures is for me _ exceedingly great. 
Consequently I went to see the pictures 
with every intention and anticipation of 
enjoying an hour or two in pleasant curiosity 
and reflection. Well: I went on a Saturday 
afternoon, and there was a miscellaneous, 
surging crowd, which almost prevented my 
seeing the pictures at all. And when I did 
contrive to have a view of one, this sort of 
thing would happen. I stood in front of a 
“Portrait of the Countess of Sunderland,” 
and mused: “So this was poor Dorothy, 
Waller’s ‘Saccharissa, kindest and most 
sorely tried of women, mother of that 
infamous statesman——” “Who’s | this? 
What? Well, s#e isn’t much of a beauty, 
anyhow. I say, isn’t she rather like Molly 
Jones? What?” On went the chatter 
behind me: I walked bitterly away. I 
stood before the first Charles, and _ re- 
membered (see “ Woodstock”) with what 
feelings Cromwell had looked on his portrait 
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at Windsor. I took a step backwards, 
and begged another spectator’s pardon for 
running into him. “Hullo! How are you? 
Isn’t he frightfully overrated ? Just look at 
that arm——” It was an acquaintance... . 
I went the other evening to see A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream at Her Majesty’s. 
To my taste the production and performance 
were on the whole artistic, appropriate, and 
delightful. But immediately in front of me 
was a schoolboy, who swayed from side to 
side when he was not bobbing up and down: 
his head was for ever coming between my 
glass and the stage. And behind me was a 
man who made loud remarks in depreciation 
of everything. I object, by the way, to these 
loud depreciatory remarks in any case : even 
if a performance is bad, one has no business 
to jar on people who may be enjoying it, 
and the only motive for doing so is the very 
silly vanity of posing as a superior person 
to strangers. In this case the performance 
was good, and I would lay a ducat that the 
man] behind me was no more severe a 
judge than I, and was not even honest in his 
vanity. Another circumstance—which was 
nobody’s fault, but did not assist one’s 
enjoyment of fairyland and prettiness—was 
that three-quarters of the audience coughed 
all the time and the other quarter sniffed, 
No, benevolent reader, your fellow-man may 
be the deuce and all of a nuisance. Mad 
Ludwig of Bavaria, who would sit all alone 
in a theatre while they played his beloved 
Wagner, was not so mad as they said. 
UT I have not indulged in anything 
like dramatic criticism for a long 
time, and you might like a paragraph or two 
of the mixture as before. I have almost 
nothing but praise for this production of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and what little I 
have in another sort is only a question of in- 
dividual fancy. I thought there was rather 
too much acting on the part of the serious 
or quasi-serious people. Bottom and _ his 
mates must act, and act hard, for the proper 
effect ; but I think the others should have 
suggested real people and real emotions 
rather less ; should have glided and chanted 
rather more. To my mind the whole 
business of them is so entirely of dreamland 
and fairyland that a close simulation of 
emotions, anger, scorn, and so forth, is an 
intrusion. But I can imagine how hard it 
must be for a player to miss the chance of 
an effect, and it is even conceivable that the 
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players in this case may not accept my view. 
Whatever may be thought or said or argued 
about elaborate scenery and the like in other 
of Shakespear’s plays, there can be no doubt 
that A Midsummer Nigh?s Dream, which is 
more a masque than a play, has everything 
to gain by artistic elaboration, by favour and 
prettiness, In this case the scenery, Greek 
and woodland alike, was very pretty indeed : 
I may use a misused word in its right sense 
and say it was exquisite The dresses and 
general appearance of the players were not, 
of course, realistically Greek—any more than 
was Shakespear’s idea ; yet they were Greek 
in an average-educated popular way, which 
was both right and pleasing. And Mr. Tree 
gave one the pleasure, which (if I may say it 
without rudeness) is not a very common one 
at the theatre or elsewhere, of looking at 
several beautiful women. A more completely 
charming appearance and performance than 
that of Miss Dorothea Baird I had never 
seen, or if I had, did not remember. She 
was graceful and natural, and hit on the right 
pitch of seriousness; she was delightfully 
funny in the slanging scene ; and she added 
to the whole just a touch—I mean this for a 
sincere compliment, and it must be so 
understood—of the Girton-classical idea 
which was altogether agreeable. Miss Sarah 
Brooke, who played the little Hermia to 
the tall Helena of Miss Baird, was a most 
wisely-chosen foil in manner and fashion of 
beauty. Miss Neilson was another good 
choice : her beautiful voice made the singing 
passages welcome. All the critics 
abused poor Miss Freear for her Puck, but 
though I thought she was too much imp 
and too little fairy, the spice of devilry 
she introduced was a right ingredient. 
Mr. Tree, as Bottom, was immense. He 
succeeded, of course, in forgetting Mr. Tree 
altogether. Most of our successful actors 
show us how a given personality could be 
affected by various circumstances, and the 
personality is always the same; but Mr. 
Tree is an observer and a mimic—capacities 
not in themselves sufficient for great acting, 
but, I think, a necessary foundation for it. 
As Bottom he burlesqued all actors and 
amateurs in general, not—and this is a great 
tribute to his humour—excluding himself. He 
made one laugh all the time ; and even the 
ass’s head scenes, which are not a miracle 
of fun, by the help of Mrs. Tree’s tact and 
humour as Titania, were made to go comi- 
cally. My benediction on the whole affair. 
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LITTLE point in connection with this. 
One of our cleverest “ dramatic critics” 
remarked that So-and-so was “ obtrusively 
modern.” By this he meant, no doubt, that 
So-and-so had a manner customary in the 
daily life of this period, and not the manner 
of the Elizabethan aye as the critic imagined 
it. Well: it seems plain sailing, but I think 
a rock or two of argument may be found in 
the course. If you analyse the “ modernity ” 
of a manner, you find that, apart from 
fashionable affectations, which I do not think 
the critic meant in this case, and which were 
certainly not apparent to myself, all that it 
consists of is self-possession and an air of 
being familiar with the surroundings. The 
actress in question wore her Greek dress 
a little as though the successor of the 
late M. Worth had designed it, and her 
expression and bearing had something of 
a demure coquetry in them. But did not 
Greek beauties feel complacent in a smart 
new dress, and were there not coquettes 
among them? Goto. The boy who played 
the part in Shakespear’s time looked awk- 
ward, I dare say, but the critic did not refer 
to that. Airs and manners change, no 
doubt, but probably not so much as we 
think, and those of beautiful young women 
in general probably change but little. In a 
search for historical truth it is safer to expect 
resemblances than differences. ‘“ Human 
nature is much the same in Regent Street as 
in the Via Sacra,” said Thackeray : neither 
he nor the critic possesses final truth, but 
there is much to be said on both sides. The 
critic further alleged that Mr. Tree’s Bottom 
“modern.” Go to again. The first 
actor possessed the vanity which Mr. Tree 
ridiculed, and the last actor will not lack it. 
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FORGET if I have already made men- 
tion in these columns of the interesting 
fact that I remember the 
“dear old” days of Gaiety 
burlesque. If so, | apologise ; 
but I have no doubt that in 
some columns or other I shall 
talk of those days again and 
again, with increasing affection 
as the years recede. I refer 
to the dear old days when 
Nelly Farren—the _ prefixes 
of ordinary civility are not 
allowed in this connection- 
and Connie Gilchrist and Kate Vaughan 
and Edward Terry and, later on, Fred 

















Leslie joked and danced and were admired. 
At that period—the Forty Thieves period, 
to fix a year—I myself was about sixteen, 
and very much more of a man of the 
world than I succeed in being now. To sit 
in a stall at the Gaiety and imagine oneself 
in the movement! Very good: donec 
virenti, and so forth. But on my last visit 
to the Gaiety, in the very act of conjuring 
up old associations, I was shocked by a 
question which would not be evaded: were 
those old burlesques, as a matter of fact, 
as insipid and fatuous as the “ musical 
comedy,” or whatever it was called, which 
was before me at the moment? It does not 
signify very much, of course; youth was 
youth, though it was asinine ; perhaps it 
was happier for liking a mode of fun which 
now I find tedious. But I prefer to think 
that those old burlesques were funnier, and 
the performers of them more gifted. For, 
I say it with sorrow of the Gaiety, from 
beginning to end of Zhe Runaway Girl, there 
was absolutely nothing which amused me. 
The jokes were bad, the “ business ” 
monotonous, and the singing non-existent. 
Has it ceased, I wonder, to be a require- 
ment of these “ musical” pieces that some 
of the performers should have voices? The 
one thing in the performance which seemed 
to me to show talent or cultivation thereof 
was the clever and supple dancing of Miss 
Seymour, and in a lesser degree the dancing, 


not the humour, of the chief comedian, - 


Mr. Payne. I could watch -Miss Seymour 
dance for hours, recognising a natural gift 
brought to something like perfection by skill 
and pains. But ten minutes of all the rest 
would have been more than enough. The 
piece in question will be over long before 
these remarks are read, and so they can do 
it no harm. I make them because it was 
typical, and because it grieved me that my 
comfortable retrospect should be so bitterly 
disturbed. 
WE ROSE OF PERSTA, since it was 
composed by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
brought back another set of associations, 
finer, perhaps, and certainly sweeter to re- 
call. I had to wait for “revivals” to see 
The Trial by Jury and The Sorcerer, but I 
saw all the other results of the most inter- 
esting collaboration of our time as they 
appeared. I feel it a bond between thou- 
sands of my fellow-creatures and me that 
we go about with hundreds of the same 
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quaint and charming tunes and whimsical 
verses garnered in our memory and rising 
pleasantly, ever and again, to our conscious- 
ness if not to our lips. They never stale, 
as do your ordinary popular 
songs; and because they 
were so popular and so dis- 
tinct as well, they recall very 
vividly to us past times and 
people—people, it may be, 
who sang them and sing no 
longer. But I am betrayed 
by associations into senti- 
ment, and that is not my 
métier, They recall, those 
witty and whimsical verses, 
many phases of dead 
manners, but also much of their observation 
is for all time. 
** And every one will say, 
As you walk your cultured way: 
‘If that’s not good enough for him, 
Which is good enough for me, 
Why, what a very cultivated sort of youth 

This sort of youth must be !’” 
There is the secret of your sham-superiur 
young author or critic bared for ever to a 
comforted world... . Yes, there was a 
host of pleasant memories, and 7he Rose 
of Persia did not jar upon them, It was 
=etty and graceful and humorous, and the 
cast was capable and vocal. I thought Sir 
Arthur Sullivan not quite at his best for 
the purpose in hand—a trifle too vague 
and uncertain. I missed the distinctness of 
the earlier melodies. But this may be fairly 
attributed to the facts that I am no musician, 
and have heard the opera once only, and 
that Mr. Basil Hood, the librettist, is not 
Mr. Gilbert’s equal, and coulda not give one 
the intellectual interest which fixed the sense 
of hearing. Not that he was incompetent ; 
on the contrary, his libretto was much above 
the ordinary sort of thing ; but he was not 
Mr. Gilbert, and it was Mr. Gilbert my sense 
of fitness demanded. 


in one respect, however, I regretted to 
remark that he dd resemble his pre- 
decessor. A woman was gibed and laughed 
at because she was old and had lost her 
looks, by hypothesis. That was an old trick 
of Mr. Gilbert’s, and a very unpleasant 
one it was. To my mind it went far in 
Mr. Gilbert’s case to spoil a very excellent 
accomplishment in a mode of satire which, if 
sometimes cruel, was not otherwise, hiavy- 
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handed, or brutal, and I adjure Mr. Basil 
Hood to give it up. In private life one is 
not expected by amiable people—I put the 
matter mildly—to be amused by this kind of 
primitive and savage joke, if it be a joke, 
and it is an affront to one’s sympathetic 
imagination to be expected to enjoy it at 
the theatre. Let it cease. 


R. GILBERT, I am sorry to say, has 
7 sinned in very good company. The 
most notable instance is in the greatest 
comedy in English: I refer to Lady Wish- 
fort in Congreve’s The Way of the World. 
But Lady Wishfort is almost redeemed, in 
point of humanity, though at the expense 
of artistic sym- 
metry, by the 
fact that her 
case is $0 
severe, and de- 
scribed with 
ee 

=mse” §6 truth, that the 
comedy of her 
passes into 
tragedy ; more- 
over, she is 
partially re- 
deemed in point 
of art by the 
fact that her minor attributes are so richly 
characteristic and funny. Another instance 
is that of Mrs. Hardcastle in She Stoops to 
Conquer, which Mr. Cyril Maude has lately 
revived at the Haymarket. That instance 






has no redeeming feature; it is merely 
brutal, and makes one wonder if the tradi- 
tional eulogies of Goldsmith’s kindness and 
goodness of heart may not be mistaken. 
Otherwise, She Stoops to Conquer is a happy 
and rollicking kind of farce, an absurdly 
unfair picture of the country gentlefolk of 
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the time, but as a farce not to be con- 
demned on that account. It was excellently 
well played at the Haymarket. Mr. Maude 
himself was a quaint and human Mr. Hard- 
castle, Miss Emery a most humorous and 
engaging Miss Hardcastle, and Mr. Giddens 
a perfectly bucolic and credible Tony, 
Comparisons, if not odious, are rather use- 
less in these matters; but I think I have 
never seen this play done with so much 
sympathy, intelligence, and tact. It was 
gagged a little, but I confess I am not 
purist enough to object in this case: I 
cannot regard Goldsmith as a sacred per- 
sonage, or his farce as a thing intangible. 
The gagging—and there was very little— 
did not interrupt the sense. 


B* the way, and by way of a last 
paragraph, Mr. Max Beerbohm has 
announced that Goldsmith lived before the 
age of comedy. Good heavens! Does 
Mr. Beerbohm really think that the late 
Mr. Robertson wrote, and Messrs. Grundy, 
Pinero and Jones, write better comedies 
than Congreve, Moli¢re, or Terence? Well, 
I happen to know that Mr. Beerbohm does 
not so think: but I could not resist the 
point. He meant that old comedy dealt 
in types, and therefore, in his definition, was 
farce. I do not think the definition useful. 
Most people have one quality in excess 
of others, and at times show only that 
are typical, in fact. The better distinction 
between farce and comedy is made by the 
probable and improbable. It would have 
been truer to say that Goldsmith lived after 
the age of comedy: at least the comedy of 
manners was dying while he wrote, as 
Garrick said in his prologue to the play. 
But if I begin to argue about farces and 
comedies I shall never leave off. 

G. S, STREET. 
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A Living Bookcase 
That Grows with your Library. 

The Wernicke Patent Elastic Bookcase System 
is the only perfect system invented. It consists of a 
series of independent units which interlock with each 
other, so that you can commence in one corner of the 
room with a case to hold ten books, and this can be 
expanded upwards or sideways to any extent; it is 

thus never too large or too small. 
The illustration shows the owner of four unils dreaming 
of the completion of the entire Bookcase eventually 


desired; it also shows the method of building 
together the units. 
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Advantages ; Dust-proof glass doors, which lift up 

——— = and slide back and close automati- 
cally—Any corner can be fitted—Cases can be built 
square or round a pillar—Protection of Books— 
Accessibility—Portability, as take to pieces easily— 
Elegance, etc. 

Dainty illustrated ‘‘L” Booklet, fully pee the 
above, posted free to vd reader of the Patt Mati 
MAGAZINE, or enquire of your Bookseller. 


THOMAS TURNER, (léleester 


44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
23 Snow Hill, Birmingham. 7 & 9 Newarke Street, Leicester. 


Neuralgia 


Positively Cured! 
Free Test Offered !! 


Neuralgia is a Disease of the Nerves, and may affect any 
part of the Nervous System, although it most commonly 
attacks the nerves of the face. Its presence is announced by 
the most piercing, darting pains, recurring in paroxysms, 
followed with brief intervals 
of relief; but hardly a 
moment elapses after a la- 
cerating pain darts along 
the course of the affected 
nerve, ere another shoots 
forth, inflicting pain equally 
distressing to the patient. 
The annexed cut presents 
in the prominent black 
lines the nerves of the 
Jifth branch, which are 
most liable to attacks of 
neuralgia. Many a victim 
to the distressing disease 
will be able to recognise 
in those lines the tracks 
of the pains which so 
often afflict them, All who 
suffer from this tantalising 
pain will be glad to know 
of a Simple, Sure, and 
Easy Remedy, which is 
certified as free from injurious substance by no less an 
authority than Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S. Further, the 
proprietors of the Remedy have such belief in its efficacy 
that they offer to send two /ree saniple powders to any 
Reader of Tut Patt MALt MaGazine who will send 
them a stamped addressed envelope. Zox is the name 
of this wonderful cure. Hundreds of grateful letters. 
Zox is sold by Chemists, etc., at 1s. and 2s. 6d. per box, 
or can be had post free from The Zox Co., 11, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 











Nervousness 
and Depression. 


A person whose Digestion is weak becomes 
Dyspeptic, Nervous, and generally run-down. 
The reason is that ill-digestion means that the 
Body is ill-nourished, and suffers from what is 
known as mal-nutrition—the Nerves in par- 
ticular. 

That is why so many people—especially 
Women—are depressed, morbid, melancholy, 
irritable, and suffer so terribly from prolonged 
or intermittent Nervous attacks, facial agonies, 
Neuralgia, etc. 

Those who have weak Digestion have urgent 
need of Guy’s Tonic. Those who are Nervous 
and subject to Nerve Pains, Headache, Back- 
ache, Facial Attacks, also need Guy’s Tonic. 
This Remedy first brings about Good Appetite 
and Perfect Digestion, and thus promotes enjoy- 
ment of Food, preventing the appearance of 
unpleasant Symptoms after meals. 

Guy’s Tonic, then, exerts a Constitutional 
tonic power, which is restorative of waning 
Nerve Strength by its stimulative action upon 
the Assimilative tissues of the Body, whose 
office is to create a Nourishment for the Nerves 
out of the Food you eat and should digest. 

Declining Energy, waning Strength, loss of 
Nerve power, and a debilitated Digestion are 
thus all corrected by the use of Guy’s Tonic, 
and a new lease of life seems as it were to be 
attained, to give the patient healthy activity, 
natural enjoyment, and physical vigour. 

Mr. W. Campbell Muir, of Inistrynich, Dal- 
mally, N.B., writes : 

‘For four months I was suffering from Nausea, 
‘Flatulence, and Depression. Occasionally three days 
‘would pass without my having eaten solid Food, I 
‘tried various remedies,'which did good for a day or 
‘‘two, but the effects were not permanent. I thought 
‘‘at last I would try Guy's Tonic, and with great 
‘ pleasure I have to inform you that I had only taken 
‘half a bottle before my appetite returned, the Flatu- 
‘«lence disappeared, and I am now as well as ever.” 








Mrs. Manning, of 89, Roseleigh Street, 
Cliftonville, Belfast, writes on February 6th, 
1900 : 

‘*My husband and I have taken Guy's Tonic 
‘occasionally for some years, and have found it very 
‘* Beneficial and Satisfactory for General Debility of 
‘the System and Sluggish Liver.” 

Edwin H. Stout, Esq., Manager of Zhe 
Review of Reviews, Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., writes : 

‘‘T often use Guy's Tonic myself with advantage, 
‘and our Family Doctor frequently prescribes it as 
‘© one of the Best Tonics he can give.” 

Mrs. Hewson, of “Rokeby,” Christchurch 
Road, Tulse Hill, London, S.W., writes: 

‘‘Guy’s Tonic is the best Medicine I take. My 
‘Doctor speaks very highly of Guy's Tonic, and often 
‘recommends it.” 

A new size (Six-Ounce) bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic, price 1/13, is now on Sale at all 
Chemists’ and Stores. 
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are printed on Japanese paper, and enclosed in a specially designed Portfolio. 

Fifty Copies only, including the five special signed Copies referred to below, have been issued 
to the public, and only a few copies remain. Each copy is numbered and signed by the Artist. 
Price £3 35. net. 

— 

Five Special Copies, with every page of Illustrations signed by Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL, are also 

ready. Price £10 10s. net. 





As very few copies remain in the Publishers’ hands, intending Subscribers 
should make application without delay to the Offices of 
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FOR READING CLUBS AND LIBRARIES. 
LEATHER READING CASES, 


GOLD LETTERED, 
For holding a Single Copy of the 
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Publisher. 
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REMEDIES BILIOUSNESD 


Cleansing and Stimulating 


the Liver 


KUTNOW’S POWDER DISPELS’ BILIOUSNESS AND 
ITS KINDRED SYMPTOMS BY CLEANSING AND 
STIMULATING THE LIVER AND PROMOTING THE 
FLOW OF THE BILE INTO THE INTESTINES. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


Anyone that suffers from biliousness is likely to also suffer from low spirits, headache, 
insomnia, nausea, etc., as all these troubles are simply so many evidences of a torpid and 
disordered condition of the liver. The bile is intended to be a natural deodorant and 
aperient, but when the liver is deranged, instead of the bile getting into the intestines 
andlaiding in the digestion of the food, it becomes mixed with the blood and causes the 
skin to assume the yellow tinge recognised as an evidence of biliousness. 

When this occurs the most effective remedy is furnished by a course of KUTNOW’S 
Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, which, by washing out of the liver the 
impurities that unhygienic living has caused it to become clogged with, restores all the 
digestive organs to an active, healthy condition. Kutnow’s Powder also renders the bile 
more fluid, thereby promoting its flow into the intestines and further helping to dispel 
the biliousness which the liver disorder has produced. 

With the restoration of the liver to healthy activity the low spirits, headache, 
insomnia, nausea, and other symptoms of its sluggishness‘ will disappear and the 
appetite will improve, the energy increase, and the entire system be benefited. 

Kutnow’s Powder is an aperient in which the drastic, lowering, and nauseous features 
of the ordinary aperient medicines are entirely absent. It is composed of the most 
curative, healing, and purifying elements of the Continental mineral-spring waters, plus 
a few other simple and health-giving ingredients. It contains all the curative, cleansing, 
and medicinal properties of the most famous of these waters without any of their 
undesirable properties. It remedies and relieves practically every ailment for which the 
wealthier class of people visit the Continental spas, and is found particularly useful in 
treating those diseases that arise from an excessive accumulation in the system of uric 
acid, and for this reason many of the most eminent medical practitioners in this and 
other countries constantly prescribe it for rheumatism, gout, eczema, sciatica, etc. 


SAMPLES OF KUTNOW’S FREE. 


FOR ONE MONTH from this date Messrs. S. KUTNOW & CO., Ld., will send a Sample ot KUTNOW’S 
Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER FREE and POST PAID to every aduit applicant who names Tue Patt 
Mat MaGazineE when writing. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER may be obtained, in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Price (in 
Great Britain), 2s. 97. per bottle; or 7 free (in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London Office. See 
that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘Hirschensprung” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile si-nature, 
“S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp.” are on the label and carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on ““KUTNOW’S,” 
and firmly refuse substitutes—they are worthless. 

Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Lp., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A.: KUTNOW BROS., Lp., 853, Broadway, New York City, 








Cigars 


and cigarettes. 


You have access to a more 
carefully selected stock, and 
buy more economically, when 
you purchase your cigars and 
cigarettes from us. 

We cater for a very partic- 
ular clientéle, buy cigars at the 
plantations, and hold stock at 
our Duty Free warehouse in 
Guernsey. 

The cost of the stock is 
kept down by no money being 
invested in Duty, as the Duty 
is not paid until smokers send 
their orders. 

Smokers may then pay the 
Duty themselves on delivery, 
or instruct us to pay it for them 
at the Custom House. 

Cigars and cigarettes that 
are not satisfactory may be 
returned. We will refund the 
money, or exchange them. 

We have three distinct 
proposals: 


One for smokers at home. 

One for smokers in the 
Colonies. 

One for clubs at home. 


Please write for our illus- 
trated catalogue. Prices in 
BOND are quoted. 


Martin Bros., 
5, Mark Lane, London, F.C. 


No. 159. 
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Varicose VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted, 

A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


arix,’’ all about Elastic 
Stoc , how ear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 
W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 

















NOW READY. 





WITH NUMEROUS EXQUISITE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price Gd. THIRD EDITION. Post Free, Sd. 


Half-Holidays 











AT THE 


National Gallery. 








To the young, and to those who 
wish to commence their study of 
the work of the Old Masters, this 
Guide Book has for years been 
found to be indispensable. 


‘*PALL MALL GAZETTE” OFFICE, 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Buying 


YOU WANT THE BEST. 


Me, 
iw 


wal 


If you buy the 


Smith 


Premier 
Typewriter 


YOU WILL HAVE 
THE VERY BEST. 


i 
A 
S 
a 
eC 
: 
A 
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One that will do the work. 

Do it well. 

Keep on doing it well, even 
if it is used ell the time, 
and hard at that. 


ee) 


CHEAP TYPEWRITERS SOON 
SHOW SIGNS OF WEAR 
AND TEAR. 


a a) 
The SMITH PREMIER is built 
for work, and will outlast any 


other typewriter... ccccccecs 


> 


YAK 
Che Smith Premier — 
Cypewriter Co., 


14 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 
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WHY SEARCH ELSEWHERE 
when we alone 
have the necessary variety for selection ? 
Send for Catalogue. 





BRANDS 
" BEEF 
a 


a|For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 


Prescribed by Leading Physicians al) 
over the World. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 








MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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De La Rug & Co's Fountam Pens 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” patente) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 


ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


4 0/6 [IRIDIUM-POINTED. 16/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 











THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLUOID PENCIL, (Patentep) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ < HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


DE LA RU B’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED 
HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 
Secure from Dust and Evaporation. 

THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE 
INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. 


Section, showing Construction. Prices 6s: een from 2) to 45/- 





ALSO TILE 
6s ~ r ss > “ ~ ~seS 
SW iET WRITING INKS 
Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstancs. 


SsoLD BY ALI STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, EC. 
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TAKE 
CARE or your EYES 


impossible to take too much care 
| t — and those who value their 
eyesight will do well to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for a little book “* How 
to Preserve the Eyesight,” which tells 
the story of a cure for all troubles of 
the eyes, eyelashes, and _ eyelids. 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT has 
proved its virtues during 300 years, 
and it may be obtained of all chemists 
and stores, in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/- each. 























A JEWEL’ PEN 


MOUNTED 





OGRAPHIC PEN is the best, because it is 
nate, GALTON £ERe ho'ds more ink, and writes easier than a lead 
pencil, does not leak, and can be carried in any position, Sent complete 
for 3/.. post free. Cased in Silver, BR ae 10, 6. EY 
OONTAIN PEN, with 16-ct. Gold Nib, Iridium lipped, Chase 
Foye $/- ; mounted? 7/6. All kinds repaired. 


Dept. M.P., JEWEL Pen Co., 58, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 


JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


yo! 
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Whooping & 
Cough, 
Croup, 
Asthma, & 

Colds. 2. 

GRESOLENE vaporised in the room affords & 

almost immediate relief in Whooping Cough and & 

Croup, and quickly ends these disorders. A common & 

cold may be arrested, before any dangerous complica- 

tions arise, if the Vaporiser is used at the first onset. 

The safest and most effectual means of treating most 

Throat Affections. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 
Pamphlet with Medical Testimony on application to— ‘ 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London. 


A 
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OLDRIDGE’S 


BALM OF COLUMBIA ™™ HAIR 


“"e2t, THE OLDEST AND BEST HAIR-RESTORER. 


Will be found a euperice article for BEAUTIFYING, STRENGTHENING, or RESTORING the HAIR, 
WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and preventing them from turning grey. 

The first application stops the hair from falling off, makes the scalp clear and clean, and causes the hair to 
assume a beautiful wavy appearance. For Ladies’ and Children’s hair it is unrivalled, it being a vegetable 
preparation, and free from anything of an objectionable nature. 

The BALM (unlike those articles which give a superficial gloss, afterwards making the hair dry and harsh) : 
acts gradually and permanently on the skin and roots, bracing the fibres, promoting the growth, and imparting 
the highest vigour and elasticity to the hair, 

3/6, 6/-, and 11/- per Bottle, of all Chemists and Drug Stores, or sent post free from— 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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~HITCHING’S *%. BABY CARS. 


Under Patronage of H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
{ RECENT HOUSE, RECENT STREET, W. 
LONDON, (Just below Jay's). 
| 98, ST, CEORCE’S PLACE, HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W 


LIVERPOOL ( ics.tc7;‘SUKe streer. 


Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 


























HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 
High Grade Baby Carriages in the World, having Specia/ 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 

BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 

BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 

Pictorial List Post Free, 
Telegrams: ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: ‘' 2543, GERRARD." 








POLISHING A 
PLEASURE! 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 


WILL NOT 
FINGER- 










EVERY HOME IS 
BEAUTIFIED BY 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
PHOTOGRAVURES 














PEERLESS CARPET AND CLOTH SOAP—unsurpassed for Cleanng , Ww 
and Renovating Carpets, etc. 


STEOUrH CANN PPNS.. RRADFORD. 














BEAUTIFUL 


y DIANO. Develops the 
Bust, fills all holl »w places,adds 
beauty, curve and grace to the 
shoulders and neck. Charm 
and attraction to the plainest 
woman. T 
woinen everywhere owe their 
SUPERB FIGURE 


and matchless loveliness to 


INCLUDING FREE WHEEL & RIM BRAKE) < 


HOBART WORKS .COVENTRY. 
20 HOLBORN VIADUCT,E.C., AND LEADING AGENTS. 


SPECIAL POSITIONS During 1900. 








Application for dates of vacancies should at once / Dianoe a. “ry 
I 2 - i ent. ever ails. 
oe inate #0 | Medical and Private testi- 


monial:, and full particulars 
sealed for stamp.—Address, 
LADY MANAGER,  & 
ESPANOLA CO., 233A, Regent 
Street, London, W. 





The ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, \ 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


SW Nt I ON in “til PN YH (Mee 


of public opinion for over ten years, and are more popular now than ever. & 
§ 00D TH Testimonials come to us from all parts of the world and all classes of = 


people, praising the usefulness, reliability and fine workmanship of 


THE BRITISH STYLOGRAPHIC PENS.& 
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Plain (as this) §/-, Gold-Mounted, 7/- each. Extra | and super quality, the “Special,” §/- Plain E 

= and 12/6 Mounted. Obtain of your Stationer, or send P.O. direct to us and pen willbe sent post free. : 

In spite of all imitations these pens still remain the standard articles. It will pay you better to give 5/- for a pen that will please you 

and hs good service for years, than to give half the money for a thing you will throw aside in disgust after a few days or weeks’ 

use. We stand behind our goods with a definite offer to refund money in full if pen is returned within seven days from purchase. 
We cannot do more than that—you should not do less than try them. 


= We make also a complete range of Fountain Pens with Nibs, 2/6 to 16/6, Write for [llustrated Catalogue. 
=BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 91 & 92, Creat Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 
i ee a a a wi a 
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‘Allenburys Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, ey in providing nourishment suited to the growing digestive powers 
of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous germs. 
















The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Feod No. 1 ) Complete Foods, 
Specially adapted to the first three months of life. | STERILIZED, and 


needing the addition 
of hot water only. 
‘ ’ ' To be prepared for use by 
The Allenburys Malted Food No. 3 | the addition of Cow's Mik, 
For Infants over six months of age ) according to directions given 
No. 3 Food is strongly recommended for Convalescents, Invalids, the Aged and all Tt a light & casily digested diet 


“Xo BeEiuples and descriptive Pumpuice race. Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Food No. 2 


Similarly adapted to the second three months of life. 


















Depression. 


Hall's Wine is a specific for all those 
ailments between health and real illness 
Too well to endure confinement, but 
too ill to take work and pleasure with 
zest. 
You have the substance of health, 
but it lacks tone. 


Hall’s 





Wine 


adds the “ go” that is wanted. 


Sold by licensed grocers, 
chemists, and wine merchants. 


Stephen Smith & Co., Ld., Bow, London, E. 


No. 157. 














JALWAYS READY FOR USE. WAR ne NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING, 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 
Black Handle rh ne ae ni 5/6 | Kropp’s Duplex Strop es os a 76 
Ivory Handle are ee $3 uae 7/6 Kropp’s Strop Paste ae - ee 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- |  Kropp’s Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ SHAVER’S KIT & OUTFIT,’’ sent post free. Wholesale: OSBORNE, CARRETT & Co., London, W. 
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AG GKING 
BL 0 POLISHES 










Never Fails. 
Established 
25 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 
A DOSE at BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 








**BOOTS &SHOES 


Whilst Preserving the LEATHER 
 Mparls a beatilil polish to aff 


gUPERIQ A FREE SAMPLE 
TO ALL LT ot these celebrated polishes will be sent post 
OTMERS w. cl ARK. 628 to O Sole ra Btanot 
’ 










WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


()pbridaes 
jfonic 


BK SURE ng! GET IT. 


Try it also jor 
Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, 
Asthma, Consumption. 


Prepared by 


W.T. OWBRIDGE, chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 

in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. 

4s. 6d., and lls. 


COPYRIGHT. 


bin ion, Ww: — we: Arch), 


So ih roat 


Croup, Bronchitis 


Whooping Cough 
@ and ali Nesey affections, pote 
cured by EDGAR’S CROUP LOTIO 
Seventy-five years’ Reputation. 
Thousands of Lives Saved. 




















Prescribed by Leading tower 
Supplied everywhere, 1/1% and 2/9. 
Free sample in return for F postage, 
by EDGAR’S CROUP LOTION, Ltd., 
a Dartford, Kent. 


DOF SSS F FHSHSS 


Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 
The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Go., Ltd., is published by 

special permission of the Russian Court. 
‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘* Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 



















BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


Vindayt 
Vindayt 


The new Vinegar for either Table use, or Cooking, and 
Pickling purposes. Superior in strength and flavour to 
all other vinegars, and absolutely pure. Unlike other 
vinegars it contains no injurious acids, and is therefore 
strongly recommended by the Medical profession. 


Bold by all Grocers, Stores, &c., but if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining it, please 
write to es. and we will supply you with a pint bottle post free for 5 penny stamps, 


SAMUEL GULLIVER & CO., Ltd., 7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 
@r 112, Belvedere Road, LAMBETH, or Aylesbury, BUCKS. 
Vindayt is an absolutely Pure Wine Vinegar, and is cheaper and stronger than Malt Vinegar 
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KLEINERT'S » 
» DRESS SHIELDS 


ARE THE BEST. 
A PRINTED GUARANTEE 
WITH EVERY PAIR. 


SEE THE 
NAME 
& TRADE MARK 
ON 


DE? IE? YEP 





































EVERY SHIELD, 


PE aR eA RTD 
> OO ¢ 


KLEINERT HOSE SUPPORTERS Do Not Tear the | 
Stocking. Mede in all Styles. Colours and Sizes | 


T00 STOUT. 


I was for years; by chance I came across a simple home 
remedy that reduced me from 17 st. to 10st. 12 lb., and I will 
willingly send particulars free to any sufferer enclosing 
stamp.—Mrs. M. E. FEgtt, 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 


BEST SEAMLE 
CKINET 
































For clearing the skin from , Blemishes, Redness, 


shness, Fre kles, an, etc., leaving it spot 





smooth, and natural By using Henderson's Per ‘li a 
regularly the skin is brought into a proper normal con- 
lition. Healthy, soft, be vutiful, transparent. Gives tl 
hands, arms, face and neck a healthy white appearance 
Beautifies the skin instantly. Used by Ladies and G entle 
men of all classes Procurable at all Chemists’ and 


Ilairdressers’, or send ae = race 1/-, 1/6 ani 26; 


postage in each case 


Use Henderson’s Peralia for RED NOSES. 





CRIMPOLINE 
HAIR CURLING FLUID 
Curls the hair n aturally in a few days, The hair will 
always remain curly. Note—Crimpoliue curls the hair 


permanently. No tongs needed. Other curling fluids 
only keep the hair in curl. Crimpoline is not. greasy 
or sticky. See that you get Crimpoline. Have no other, 
or you will be disampointed. 

Procurable at all Chemists’ and Hairdressers’, or send for 
it direct. 1/8 and 2/6 per bottle. 3d, extra for posiage 

Makers of Machines for Altering Ugly Noses, price ¢ 

10/- each. Elevators for Increasing the Height, maki Zz 
little people tall, 5/6 pair 

PERALIA PERFUMERY CO.,72 & 73, Cam- 
den Street (P.M.M.) North Shields, England. 
loreign orders punctually attended to. Price List post 
free. 





To ASTHMA Sufferers. 


Immediate Relief in all cases of Asthma, 
aaa Croup, and Whooping Cough 
is gained by the use of 


Potter’s Datura 
Asthma Cure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Herbalists in Tins 


ati/-each. Free Samples sent on receipt 
of Post Card to Potter ¢ Clarke, Wholesale 





TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


WITH THE OBIWEU EW IMPROVED 


THERMAL SELP-rUaiPyixe BATH CABINET 


Sweats from the system all impure matter 
giving robust health and strength, preventing 
and ow disease. Cures Rheumatism 4 
ard Cold, and breaks up all symptoms of 
fever with one bath Immediate reliet in 
casesof insomnia, b!ood,skin, nerve, kidney 
diseases, and Female complaints. ‘Good 
ealth 
without 
medicine 
; f Reduces 
ZZ, é ° Surp.us 
Flesh 
All the in 
vivorating 
cleansin:, 
and purify 
iny effects 
of the most 
luxurious 
medicated 
batn ob 
tained ata 
cost of 14d, 
per bath. 


AGENTS. WANTED, LARGE LOMMISSION. 


Prices of Cabinets, complete with Heater, range from 2§/- to 70j- 
OVER 200.000 SOLD DURING THE LAST YEAR. 
LA IES should use the COMPLEXION STEAMER. It gives 

the face the same vapour treatment as the body. 

Clears the skin of pimples and blotches, leaving it clean and soft as 

velvet Invaluable for the successful treatment of Catarrh and 

Asthma. Cabinet complete, with Heater and Vaporizer, weighs 
under 20lbs Set un heated and ready for use in five minutes 

sample of goods and valuable bovk, with Medical Testi 

REE monials to all who write Formula furnished for every 

deseription of medicated bath. 


THE K.L. CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET CO.. 
Regent House, Regent 8+, (ust below “ Jay's"), Lonion, W. 


























Druggists, Artillery Lane, London. E 








Creates a Revolution. 


Globe Polish is so superior to 
all others, that servants frequently 
object to use any other polish. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter received from a lady residing 
in Edinburgh :— 

“* Your excellent polish is giving 
so much satisfaction tn our he use 
hold that our maids will rol use 
any other. 

" Believe me, yours fatlhfully, 


~B. £.-4." 


Ihe original letter can be seen at any 
time at the offices of our Advertising 
Agents, Messrs, H. Dawson & Co., 34, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Globe Polish is absolutely non- 
injurious to skin or metal. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
RAIMES & CO.,, 


Bow, Lonvon, E., & Stock ToNn-on-TEEs. 
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Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
World’s 


Hair Restorer 
quickly changes gray or 
white hair to its natural 
colour. <A perfect hair 
dressing, delicately per- 
fumed. 

It is not a temporary 
expedient, but a _ per- 
manent restorer. 
NEVER FAILS, 








Manufactured exclusiv Re 
POPULAR PARCEL 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGE—ALL CURTAINS SAME PATTERN. 
Lot No. 306, containing 4 pairs Lace Curtains, specially made 
in same design, copy coal Irish Point, very choice, rich effect, 
Knitted Fast Edges: viz., 1 pair 4 yds. long, 2 yds. wide, 
best quality Curtains for Drawing-room ; 2 pairs, same design, 
34 yds. long, 60 in. wide, Dining-room Curtains, strong thread, 
and x pair, 3 yds. long, so in. wide, for Bedroom ; length Sash 
Curtaining, to make 1 pair; Cilkette Lace ‘I able Centre, Re- 
naissance style, art shade. Ecru sent if desired. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. GIVEN AWAY with each parcel, 6 Lace Covers for 
Toilet Table, fringed, one 45 in. long and 5 smaller. 1900 Price 
List, post free, of Lace, Frilled Swiss Curtains, and Madras 
Muslins, Blouses, Fichus, Laces, etc. Lace-edged Roller Blinds. 
Estimates and Patterns sent. Also Hosiery, ‘‘ Stand-Hard 
Wear.” Factory Prices. Prize Mepats—Chicago, Toronto. 
S. PEACH & SONS. Lister Gate. NOTTINGHAM. Established 1857. 
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CURED! ! 
es @ 7 
A corn is a painful and vepeenrrgersiad | thing. 
And there is no reason why you should have 
a corn or an ugly wart a single week longer. 
Wood's Vegetable Remedy cures at once and 
cures permanently. This is a liquid prepara- 
tion, containing no injurious ingredients. It 
completely removes the corn, and enables the 
sufferer to walk with ease and agility even 
in the tightest fitting boots or shoes. With 
Wood's special appliance, you can attend to your corns in a few 
seconds, and the cure is as certain as it is speedy. Hundreds of 
rateful people have testified to its efficacy. A bottle of this wonder- 
ul canes. will be sent you by return, if you send Postal Order for 1s. 
to R. WOOD, Chemist (by Royal Warrant to the Queen), 50. 
HIGH STREET, WINDSOR. NOTE.—Sixpence extra must be sent 
for postage to Foreign Countries. Twopence only for Colonies. 
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MAY NO. 








The latest date for. . . 
receiving Advertisements 
for the MAY No. is 
PRO 2 4 5 & 3 & 


Address— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
‘Pall Mall Magazine,"’ 
18, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
































Hovis 


(TRADE MARK.) 





Most Family Bakers make and deliver Hovis daily. 
to send you the address of your nearest agent. 








Bread 


Makes every meal nicer, and is excellent when toasted. 


Should your Baker not make it, we shall be pleased 
Tue Hovis-Breap Four Co., Lp., Macclesfield. 
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AN IDEAL PRESENT. 
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Fountain Pen 


106 166 25/ Rsifiee 












ONE FILLING 
Lasts for Days 


One PEN 


Endures for years 












Catalogue 
Post 
Free 


Manufacturers 








MABIE.. TODD s Barb 








93, CHeapsive EC. 
954REGENT S' LONDON 
3.Exchange ST Mancuester | 
Brentanos 37 Avenue delOpera PARIS 








or ot all Stanionteas 


















Makers to 
Her Majesty. 


By Special 
Appointment 









Starch 
Glaze. 


little Borax Starch Glaze 
added to a bowl of starch will 
improve the ironing, and ease the 
work right through. 

No matter what make of starch. 

No matter whether hot or cold 
water starch. 

Borax Starch Glaze adds extra 
stiffness and gloss, and prevents 
the iron sticking. 

Empty a little Borax Starch 
Glaze direct from the packet to 
the liquid starch. It needs no 
preparation. 

Take care that the packet cor- 
responds with the illustration given 
above, for there are imitations, 
Ours is the original. 

Sold in penny and larger packets by grocers, oilmen 
end stores everywhere. Write for booklet. 
The Patent Borax Company, Ltd., 
Ladywood, Birmingham, 


No. 136. 
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THE BOYS’ HOME INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


For the Training and Maintenance of Destitute Boys 
Not Convicted of Crime. 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 





Patron—His Royal Highness the DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
President —The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chaplain—Rev. HERBERT EDWARD WILSON, M.A. 

Medical Officer -WM. COODE ADAMS, Esq., M.B., Eton Avenue, South Hampstead. 
Superintendent—Mr. MATTHEW HENRY EMBLEY. 
Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS & CO., 59, Strand. Secretary —Mr. HERBERT JAMES. 
Treasurer and Chairman of the Committee of Management— 

GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Esq., 7, Albert Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 


THE BOYS’ HOME 


Was founded in 1858 for the maintenance and training of Destitute Boys unconvicted 
of crime. It was the first of such institutions in London certified under the “ Industrial 
Schools Act.” 

Destitution is the prime condition of a boy’s admission. Strictly excluding those 
convicted of crime, as cases more suitable for a reformatory, the Institution aims at the 
prevention of crime by providing a Happy Home and careful Training of unprotected 
Orphans and those liable to be led astray. None are received under ten years of age. 

The boys live under the care of a Superintendent, Matron, and assistants ; they are 
lodged, fed, clothed ; receive a good elementary education and religious instruction on 
the principles of the Church of England, and are trained in the fear and love of God. 

The “half-time” school system is adopted, so as to admit of the scholars being from 
the first initiated in industrial work. They are taught to make, mend, and wash their 
own clothes, to cook their own meals, and to do the work of the Home. In addition 
the following trades are carried on—Carpentry, Woodchopping, Tailoring, Shoemaking, 
and Printing. There is also a Band of brass and reed instruments. 

When fit, the boys receive a good start in life; some are encouraged to emigrate, 
some pass into the military bands, others follow trades or domestic service. With those 
placed out, a constant intercourse is kept up, and “The Budget,” an annual newspaper, 
is sent to any old boy, in whatever part of the world he may be. 

The Institution is under Government Inspection, and is reported upon yearly. <A 
register of all cases since the foundation of the Home is kept, and is open to 
Subscribers. 

It is particularly to be noticed that, for the admission of boys, there is no voting 
system. Each application is carefully examined by the Committee. Patrons securing 
the admission of a boy into the Home are usually expected to contribute towards his 
maintenance, if able to do so, in order that the benefits of the charity may be as 
widely spread as possible. 

Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for this good work. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees for the time being of The Boys Home Industrial 
School, in Regent's Park Road, London, the sum of Pounds, to be paid out of 
such part of my Personal Istate as 1 can legally charge with the payment of the same, 
and to be applied by the said Trustees towards carrying on the charitable designs of 
the aforesatd School. 






































SOMETHING NEW 


IN WRITING CABINETS. 





Stone’s ** Bureau” Cabinets. 


Containing every requisite for Letter Filing and 
Correspondence, 


No. 931, as illustration, £2 12 0. 
HANDSOMELY MADE IN RICH BROWN OAK THROUGHOUT. 
at}in. high x arin. wide x ro}in. back to front. 


May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or 
Stationer, or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, Ltd., 
BANBURY. 


Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue of New and 
Artistic Time-Saving Specialities. 
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“DOCTOR'S ORDER.” 


‘*Extract of Meat? No! Give her Bellis’s 
Turtle Jelly. More sustaining anc easier 
digested.” 











SESESESHOLOSORs ASRS ESOOSONIET 
: light : 
: The Delis : 
a ‘ ° 
: f Bathing : 
ow * 
* OF Dathing ¢ 
a * 
by the Turkishor ™ 
= Roman method— > 
2 of steaming the o 
o impurities from » 
we yeur system—of @ 
+ absorbing health- m 
a ful medicated at- @ 
e mosphere, canbe @ 
a enjoyed at home ® 
= as well as in a ° 
2 public establish. § 
. ment. e 
5 = 
td] * 
* The Home“ a 
& oe 
a 

‘Turko-Russian m ; 


:Folding Bath Cabinet 


enables you to take Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, 
Medicated or Perfumed Baths, privately, economi- 
cally, and with the assurance of perfect cleanliness 
A new and perfect principle of bathing. A cure 
for Colds, Pneumonia, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney and Liver Troub!es, etc. 


Send for free C.B. circular to 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 


171, New Bond Street, London, W. > 
CRORORORORORORONORONOEOEOH ORG 


OuOnOROEOEOESO 
BOUVOCEOHEOHOESE 


SOMETHING NEW 
FOR INVALIDS. 


YOU can give a sick person no 
, mga treat than Bellis’ s Turtle 
elly, which is the guaranteed 
pene of the finest imported 
ive turtle. 


FOR Nutrition, Vitalising Power 
and Easy Assimilation, Bellis’s 
tsrtle Jelly is far superior to the 
best meat extract, and just suits 
the captious appetite of the 
invalid. 


T. K. BELLIS is the largest im- 
porter of Live Turtle in Europe, 
and by the excellence of his 
organisation he is enabled to 
bring this luxury within the 
reach of the strictly moderate 
purse. 








ov 


PER 2/6 BOTTLE. 


Obtainable at Grocers, Chemists, Stores, o7 
direct, post free, from 


T. K. BELLIS, London. 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
15, BURY STREET, E.C. 


In urgent cases Telegrams for Bellis's 
Turtle, jevy and Soup will be promptly 


attended to if the local grocer cannot 
supply it 
Interesting Booklet ‘ Turtle and Its Uses,” 
Post Free. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Kerrison, London.” 











Turtle 


BELLIS’S sits 
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They ‘‘Touch’’ the LIVER. 


CARTER’S|.___..-_- 











Used on the Tooth-brush 





















! 7 
ca 
in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 
The { 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


Lutte tin 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 





ABSOLUTELY CURE 
: keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
SICK HEADACHE, | p ; 
| 


healthy and of a good colour. 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 


In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 
CONSTIPATION, i Be sure of having SOZODONT. 
SALLOW SKIN, 


FURRED TONGUE, 


Be sure they are CARTER’S. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER 


For Headaches and 

Pains at the back of the eyes, 

Pain at the base of the brain, 

Pain like a band around the temples, 
Pain like a weight on the head, 


BILIOUSNESS, 


TORPID LIVER, 
INDIGESTION, 





ee aaa 











Pain like ceaseless hammering. 
This successful American Remedy is an effervescent powder —S= i 
taken in water. Contains no cocaine or morphine. Does not ' 
depress the heart. ; 
. y all : 
* eT =e 
A Stirring Glass sl wa 
gives instant relief in cases yA > pone eee a, 
of Brain Fag, Nervous, PA . 
Sick, or Bilious Headaches. ow F we 
Money refunded where it ya GOSS. ” 
fails to cure. ‘ - Caitteaewm = 
Ah. a, 
Three Sizes—18}d., 2s. 34., % ~ ff” “Ds 
and 4s. 6d, es a rr, fF 
aN ~ q / 4 Vs 
~~ : of/,! , U4 H : 
If your chemist fails to stock, ii 





write to 


EMERSON’S DRUG CO., Ltd., 46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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“SOME POSITIVE ADVANTACES OF THE 


Remin gion 
“Typewriter. 


NOT the newest, but the best. 

NOT built to sell only, but for hard work. 
NOT an experiment, but a writing machine. 
NOT the easiest to carry, but the most durable. 
NOT the easiest to learn, but the easiest to use. 





NOT the cheapest at first cost, but the cheapest in the end. 
NOT an embodiment of one-day theories, but of tested mechanical principles. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT 


100, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.; 263, OXFORD ST.,W. (West End Branch) 


oe <0 OW SHOE COMP, aie 








mt. 


ot Factors. Sing le  ! 
vas MAKERS TO Y) 
aA. yes?! H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE 
po AND THE PRINCIPAL COURTS OF EUROPE. Sony 
The Largest Stocks of High-grade Boots and Shoes in Europe. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. GOODS SENT ON APPROBATION. 









Tan Calf, Welted, 
Smart or Medium Toe, 


Patent Calf, aot Toe, 
Straight Cap 





Tan Oalf, Smart or Broad Toe. Patent Calf, Smart Toe, ~~ Calf Kid, Patent Calf one 
Carriage paid on British Letter Orders only; but not on approbation parcels. 


City Warehouse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Westind Branch: 4146 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ALL LETTERS ro CITY WAREHOUSE. 
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To Get Best Results in Photography 
Use Marion’s Plates and Papers. 
THE SWALLOW HAND CAMERAS | THE PRESTO CAMERA, Loaded 


For 6 Plates, 33x 2}. 8/- with Film for 24 Exposures, 1} x1}, and 
12 a oak. 21/- 26/ Carrier for 4 Plates. 10/8 post free. 

re ” ao” “3 ii * 

» 12 4, 44x 3}, 80/- 86/- PANAK. A New Sensitizing Solution, can 
12 ,, = 48x 13, Stereoscopic, 40/- be applied with a brush to Cards, Paper, 


,, 30 Cut Flat Films, 4} x3}, 50/- Silk, etc. 2/6 per bottle. 
»» 12 Plates, 4} 3}, with R.R. Lens and | MARION’S NEW QUICK PRINT 
Focussing Arrangement, 80/- PAPER. Can be developed by Gas-light. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING TRUNK 
_———— SORE A™ Ought to contain A BOTTLE of 


“ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It prevents any over-acid state of the blood, and should be kept in every 
<3 bedroom and traveller’s bag in readiness for any smengens ye It ALWAYS does 
GOOD—NEVER any harm. It forms a DELIGHTFUL, INVIGORATING, 
gay COOLING, SOOTHING, and HEALTH-GIVING beverage. It acts as warn cs 

4 yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable 
world, and REMOVES BY NATURAL MEANS, without hazardous force, all 
fetid or POISONOUS MATTER. It is IMPOSSIBLE to OVERSTATE its 
GREAT VALUE in HEALTH or DISEASE. Its effect on any DISORDERED 
or FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S 
OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE, 


CAUTION.—See capsule marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea Worthless Imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8S.E., by J. C, ENO’S PATENT. 
























vive YOUR children 
coalina °°° 
cee 





THE Cocoa << 


«THE QUEEN wesere 








THE CZAR’S MESSAGE OF PEACE.—“ Send : - 
immediately to office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Sir ANDREW CLARk’s invariable advice was :— 
Petersburg, Winter Palace, 20 half-pound tins ‘Let the patient have Schweitzer’s Cocoatina, ii 


Schweitzer’s-Cocoatina.”—CoLONEL ANCHSCHKOFF. i m= 
Telegram from St. Petersburg. you please. 


m, LEVESON & SONS’ Invatio Guains ano Garriaces. 


Spinal Couches, Bed-Rests, Leg-Rests, Reading Stands, Bed-Tables, and every 







































y description of Furniture for the Use of Invalids. Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
= mnt Seth aga LEVESON’S STANHOPE CAR. 

90 & 92, NEW OXFORD ST., London, W.C. . 
ace 7, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, London, 8.W. Special Desiga. 
AAT 35, PICCADILLY, Manchester. = 
sé i, 0oL8 eTREET Lr GP = 
3 ve 2 \ 6: © 2: ——o 
a "Sa LEVESON’S VAC 2 


\ ILKLEY COUCHES. wer 
PERAMBULATORS 
ARE UNEQUALLED 
FOR ELECANCE, 
STRENCTH AND 
LIGHTNESS. 







oY " 
Sige a ) 






BOOK OF Prices XX 
=" POST FREE. 
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THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


YORKSHIRE 








PURE, 
Makes PIQUANT, 
Daintiest PLEASING. 


Dishes more 
Delicious, and 
renders palatable 
otherwise unap- 
petising food. 


Bold in Bottles, 
64.,.1/- & 2/- each. 


Sole Proprietors : 





Goopatt, Backhouse &Co., 
LEEDS. 
































PREVENT FRAUD Fascinating Hardy Flowers. 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes fitted to NOW is the TIME TO PLANT the following 
. = improved HARDY PERENNIALS: 
genuine outer « 
covers of 


Lover DUNLOP TYRES } Kelwa y Beautiful 
by examining Trade Mark of air-tube. y) Rew 
Doubtful tyres reported on at any a > 
of our depots. No charge. (% Delphiniums. 


| The stateliest of all hardy plants. Majestic spikes 
} of flowers, adorned with a wonderful richness of 








The most expensive rubber made is 


employed in GENUINE Dunlop air-tubes. 8 6ui/ colouring, in shades of blue. Very valuable for 
“Siac backs of borders, beds, and drives. 
} : i : ew Collection B, 18s, per doz. Collection C, 42s. per doz. 
Alma Street, Coventry ; 14, Regent Street, S.W. ; 








> 1620 16, Clerkenwell Roal, London, B.C. K ¢] way’ “0 
Harbutt’s Gaillardias. 


Splendid for cut flower, being exceedingly elegant 
e e and gay, borne on long Stalks, and lasting a very 
as icine long itme in water. The colours are chiefly 
gold, with crimson, scarlet, orange, and bronze. 
Useful for beds and borders, and for bedding. 
The new material for modelling anything, eo a Collection B, 12s. per <ioz. Collection C, 18s, per doz. 
simple geometrical figure to a statue, has severa grest 
pe ort a (1) It is clean and makes no mess, (2) It — = Age AND Suven Mapas, fi 
is inexpensive, and can be used any number of times. ondon, Paris j licago, etc., and more Certificates 
(3) It is quite *narmleas. (4) It keeps plastic for any and Awards tN ws than owe = ieties of Hardy 
length of time. (5) It is useful to artists and teachers, ants than any other firm. 
and is a source of delight to children, whose ingenuity 


it evokes. Sold in boxes - follows :— : Kelwa Son TBe Ropat 
The Child's Delight, : fat free ; - pgm og 9 Horticulturist, 
Modeller, a box fitted alt lasticine in four colours, 

Tools, Wire Skeleton of Horse, full instructions, and LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


all requisites, 2/10 post free; and the Art Amateur’ s 
Outfit, 13/3 post free. PMARBUTT, Dept. XO, BATH: 
































THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


REO WHITE 4 BLUE 


Coffee. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In Making, use Rather Less Quantity, it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
April 1goo. 36° 








































ALGIERS 
EGYPT, Etc. 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 





Amsterdam . 


Antwerp 
Brussels 5 ° 
” 


The Hague 
Harlem 

Ostend ° 
Rotterdam (Maas) 


Spa 


SWITZERLAND. 


Bale 
Berne 
Geneva 


Lausanne 


Lucerne 
Montreux 
” 
” 
St. Moritz 
Territet 
Thun 
Vevey 
Zurich . 


ITALY. 


Florence 


” 
Naples . 
Rome 

” 


” 
” 

San Remo 
” 


Sorrento 
Turin 


” 
Venice . 


Cairo 


F, TENNANT PAIN, 


BELGIUM AND HOL 


LAND 


KIOSKONDERNEMING, 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned (LL) 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— . 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


21, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 
and 30, Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


J. G. ROBBERS 


KIRBERGER & KESPE 
oO. 
L. 
FP. ° 
DIETRICH & CO... 
OFFICE CENTRALE GUICHET 
KIOSKONDERNEMING 
A. . 
KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS 
KIOSKONDERNEMING . 
NEDERLANDSCHE KIOSKE 
BRUCH MARECHAL 


FESTERSEN & CIE. ; 
SCHMID & FRANCKE . 
Cc. 


FORST . 
ISTACE. 
KATS 


ABRAHAM . 


E. ALIOTH 


GEORGE & CO. 


TH. ROUSSY & CO. 

AGENCE DE JOURNAUX 
GESCHW. DOLESCH AL 
A. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


GEBHARDT 


C. B. FAIST . 
F. 
E 
Cc 


& M. GAUTCHY 


- SCHLESINGER . 
“ey 
SCHLESINGER . 


STAEMPFLI 


SCHLESINGER . 


HESS 


CARLO PRATESI 


G. P. VIEUSSEUX . 


B. SEEBER 


BOCCA FRATELLI. 
LUIGI CORSANEGO 
Pp; ° 
OTTAVIO BERTUZZI 
FRATELLI BOCCA. 
CESARE CASIROLI ‘ 
DETKEN & ROCKOLL. 


MARCO 


G. VALETTI . 


LOESCHER & CO. . 


ROSSI, LUIGI . 


BOCCA FRATELLI 
A. HEATH WILSON 


G. GANDOLFO. 
R. VISETTI 


G. TRAMONTANO . 
CARLO CLAUSEN . 


ROUX & CO. 
POZZO BROS. . 


SEBASTIANO ZANCO 


GOBBO ZAGHIS 


L, 


G. 


RELIN 


G. ZACHARIA 


Railway Station and Kiosks. 
62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

69, Place de Meir. 

14, Galerie du Roi. 

97, Rue Neuve. 

52, Montagne de la Cour. 
6s, 67, Rue de l’Ecuyer. 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Oranjeplein, 82. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
The Kiosques in the Town. 
Rue Neuve. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques 
10, Corraterie. 

Rue du Bourg. 

Railway Station. 

Kapellplatz. 

Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 
Library. 

Au Bon Marché. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library and Railway Station Bookstal} 
Library. 

Kiosk Alpenquai. 


15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
Library. (Station Bookstall 
20, Via Tornabuoni. 

8, Via Cerretani. 

Station Library. 

Library, Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library, Piazzo Duomo. 

21, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

Piazza del Plebiscito. 

Station Library. 

307, Via del Corso. 

Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
Library, Via del Corso. 

22, Piazza di Spagna, 

21, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 

2, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 

Hotel Tramontano. 

19, Via di Po. 

Galleria Subalpina. 

Railway Station Library. 

Kiosque near San Marco. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

1, Rue Dumont d’Urville. 


Library. 


NOTICE.—/J// there is any difficulty in obtaining the Patt. Matt MaGazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, and 30, Rue Taitbout, Parts, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be 
sent in Stamps of any Country. Any Single Number of the PALL MA. Gazette will be sent on receipt 
of 2d, in any Country's Stamps. 
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HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth. ° WESTBAHNHOF , ° Railway Station Bookstall. 
- ° - . OSTBAHNHOF. “ ss Pa 
GERMANY. 





Aix-la-Chapelle . 


CONTINENTAL 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 


as 
LIBRARY BARTH . 


TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


REPRESENTATIVE : 


21, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 
and 30, Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


. Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben. 


” ° e GUS NEUMANN . ; ° 8, Holzgraben. 

Baden-Baden » C. WILD . Leopoldplatz 
Berlin . E. ILGES . P Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden 

“ ‘ . GEORG STILKE . 4 31, Dorotheenstrasse. 

And the principal Railway Stations of Berlin. 

Cologne ee oe, - CC, A. NIESSEN 6, Domha:. 

a F. G. SCHMITZ Library, Hohestrasse. 
Dresden C, TITTMAN 15, Pragerstrasse. 

ws e ° E. WEIGAND . 4 RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
Ems. L. J. KIRCHBERGER , Library. 


Frankfort-on-Main 


J. VATERNAHM 


e Railway Station Bookstall. 


Hamburg . . . J. W. BASEDOW * 19-21, Brodschrangen. 
Hanover ° ° THEO. SCHULZE . ‘ 8s, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
Heidelberg . : BANGEL & SCHMITT 5, Leopoldstrasse. 
Homburg v. 4. H. ° F, SCHICK ‘ Library. 
Bad Schwalbach “6% B. MAURER Library. 
Stuttgart e - K. WITTWER . 32, Friedrichstrasse, and Railway 
Station. 

Wiesbaden . LUCKE Railway Station 

ie : JACOB LEVI The Colonnade. 
Wurzburg VAL. OEHNINGER. Library. 

FRANCE. 

Aix-les-Bains 4 A MAISON MERMOZ Place du Revard. 
Biarritz V. BENQUET Place de la Mairie. 

Po L. JUGAND 3, Rue Mazagran. 
Cannes. VICTOR PERRIER. 4, Rue d’Antibes. 

” . F. ROBAUDY 42, Rue d’Antibes. 

”» C. B. FAIST 45, Rue d’Antibes, 
Dieppe . COURSIERES FILS 52, Grand Rue. 

- COLLIARD 14, Rue de la Barre. 

Havre BOURDIGNON Librairie. 
Marseilles MME, DUMONT Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 

” F H. BLANCARD 17, Rue de Paradis. 
Mentone. VVE, C. MATHIEU 24, Rue St, Michel. 


Monte Carlo 


H. SINET . ° ‘ 
. PIERRE BERTHELOT. 


Kiosque des Journaux. 


Nice 6, Rue de France. 
*” J. CASTELLANI 62, Rue Gioffredo. 
we P é LEVENT & CHEVALIER 50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
” ‘a GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 48, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
Paris . . MME. VVE, TIMOTEI e 14, Rue Castiglione. 
‘* é ‘ ° . BRENTANO . s 37, Avenue de |'Opéra. 
v ° . BYRON LIBRARY . ° 8, Rue Castiglione. 
” ° GALIGNANI LIBRARY. ° 224, Rue de Rivoli. 
‘a ° NEAL’S LIBRARY . 148, oi a 
~ é ° . . THE CELTIC . . ‘ 37, Rue Marbeuf. 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards, and Railway Stations. 
Royat MME, PUEL Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Déme) 
Trouville H. LEDUN 63, Rue des Bains. 
Vichy GIROND BERNE Place des 4 Chemins. 


NOTICE.—// there is an 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 





difficulty in obtaining the Patt Matt Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 





Avenue, London, and 30, Rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be 
sent in Stamps of any Country. Any Single Number of the Patt-Matt Gazette will be sent on receipt 
of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 








xxviii 1 THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 











ne Insurance 
Company, La. 








| HOUSEHOLDERS! 





Insure ad 


FIRE and ELLA SD 
: of your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 









Magazine is only 2s. 





DURING HEALTH 
PROTECT YOUR _INCOME 








Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 








For Full Particulars 








drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
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Supremacy 
























is not gained by extensive advertising. It is Sterling Merit that 
tells in the long run. 


The users of the Royal Bar-Lock Typewriter mentioned on 
page 4 do not buy it because it is the best known, the 
oldest, or the most extensively advertised. 


They buy it because it is the best. 


347 MORE ROYAL BAR-LOCK Trypewriters were 
sold in 1897 than in 1896, and 527 more in 1898 than in 
1897. 1899 showed a still larger increase. 


Folk who use Typewriters may be fairly said to know more 
about them than folk who have never adopted them. The 
people who have used the old style hidden-writing machines 
are the first to appreciate the merits of the Royal Bar-Lock 
Visible- Writing Typewriter. 


THE TYPE OF MACHINE which was in vogue 
twenty years ago is not good enough for you now. You 
must move with the times, and have the most perfect 
appliances for the conduct of your business, if you want 
to get on. 


The name “Royal Bar-Lock” stands to-day as a synonym 
for all that is best and most up-to-date in Typewriter 
Construction. 


FIFTY THOUSAND USERS of the Bar-Lock know 


its merits. You or your Clerk can in one day acquire 
its use, in one week write quicker, neater, more legibly 


than with a pen. It costs you nothing to put this to a 
practical test. 






















The “Royal Bar-Lock” 


is Supreme. 


BECAUSE ON THE ROYAL BAR-LOCK you can see 
every letter as you write it. All you do is in the proper place, right before 
you, and it is no more trouble to look at it than it is to see what you are 
writing with a pen. 


BECAUSE THE ROYAL BAR-LOCK is Automatic in its 
actioas. The machine works for you. It is saving time for you all the 
time. You have oniy to give your attention to depressing the ‘eys, and 
the machine does the rest for you. 


BECAUSE THE ROYAL BAR-LOCK iis an entirely original 


machine. It has a dozen original patents of its own, each marking a 
distinct advance in Typewriter Construction. 


BECAUSE THE ROYAL BAR-LOCK is an all-round machine. 
It is without exception the easiest machine to learn, and the easiest machine 
to use that has ever been invented. So easy that Authors, Clergymen, 
Professional men and Merchants can acquire its use in an hour, and double 
the speed of the pen in a fortnight. It is the beau-ideal machine for 
Ladies’ use. 


BECAUSE THE ROYAL BAR-LOCK iis strong and durable. 
It is the hardest machine to wear out. Every part is adjustable, and the 
wear of years may be taken up instantly, so doubling the iif: of the 
machine. Durability is one of its prominent points. 














That is Supremacy. 








$llustrated Catalogue and Booklet, ‘Time Tests all Things,’ 
Post Free on Application to 


The Typewriter Company, Limited, 


(BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN,) 


12, 14 & 16, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


BIRMINGHAM: 168, Corporation Street. BRISTOL: 30, Nicholas Street. 
CARDIFF: 30, Mount Stuart Square. LEEDS: 1, Guildford Street. 
DUBLIN: 63, Upper Stephen Street. GLASGOW : 22, Renfield Street. 
PORTSMOUTH: 114, High Street. LIVERPOOL: 41b, North John Street. 


MANCHESTER: 31, Brown Street, next G.P.O. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : St, Nicholas Chambers. 


3ndia: Samuel Fitze & Co., Limited, Calcutta. ew South Wiales: 4, Victoria Arcade, Sydney. 
China: Birchall & Co., Shanghai. Rew Zealand: 4, Lambden Quay, Wellington. 














The Royal Automatic 


* Bar-Lock ” 


4 4 / 
f aed 4 +> 4 t 
Visible=Utiting Typewriter 
Must possess marked superiority to have achieved the following Results in the largest 
Government Department, Municipal Authority, Cable Company, Insurance Companies, 
Brewers, and Soap Manufacturers of the United Kingdom :— 


phan. te on) 9 Royal Bar-Lock 
. : oya 
Her Majesty the Queen , ’ | Visible-Writing Typewriters. 





Palaces 


had 


: > abo 3 typewriters of various makes. 
in 1895 ibout 13 typewriters of vari 


The Secretary’s \ 
Department of the 


General Post Office 





\ 
j 

) over 30 Royal Bar-Lock 

\ Visible-Writing Typewriters. 


i They now 
use 





— > . hz 
Arthur Guinness, Sons & | Ray 


\ 
f 
Co., Limited, ) Thev now | over 30 Royal Bar-/l.ock 
f \ Visible-Writing Typewriters. 


| about 10 typewriters of various makes. 





Brewers, Dublin, nag 


had 








The London and \ in 1897 | about 17 typewriters of various inakes, 
i_ancashire Fire Insurance ) They now ) over 40 Royal Bar-Lock 
Company use | Visible-Writing Typewriters. 
The Eastern and \ Bae i about 6 typewriters of various makes. 
Associated Telegraph They now ) over 30 Royal Bar-Lock 
Companies \ use | Visible-Writing Typewriters. 
ues The POD. Se eal had ) 


about 20 typewriters of various makes. 


‘ ’ ’ \ in 1897 ‘ 
onden County Council over 50 Royal Bar-Lock 


and the Corporations of ) They now { 











Glasgow & Liverpool use {| Visible- Writing Typewriters. 
The Mutual Life \ ae } about 3 typewriters of various makes, 
insurance Company of ) ~ ) over 30 Royal Bar-Lock 
New York They now | . : 
(English Offices) use | Visible- Writing Typewriters. 
Lever Brothers, Limited, ( Rha } about 20 typewriters of various makes. 
, _ aRERERES, OS over 200 Royal Bar-Lock 
Sunlight and Lifebuey } They now (= : 
Soaps, Ae ( Visible-Writing Fypewriters. 


iS tT GOOD COMMON SENSE 

To go on buying old style, hidden-writing, non-automatic typewriters, seeing 
the results recorded above? It costs you nothing to make a trial. Why not 
investigate our claims that the new Royal Bar-Lock will do more work in a 
given time than any other typewriter? 


THE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Limited, 
12, 14, 16, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 
A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR OLD MACHINES OF OTHER MAKES. 
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Pictures produced by F. Wetherman & Co., Ltd., Enfield. 


Vibrona Art Series, No. 1.) 


: (Published by Vibrona, Ltd. 
CRANMER AT TRAITOR’S GATE. 
After the painting by F. Goopauu, R.A., in South Kensington Museum. 


BRITISH ART FOR BRITISH HOMES. 


The proprietors of VIBRONA invite the attention of the art-loving public to an entirely new 
and original scheme by which they are enabled to offer reproductions in monochrome of 
Famous Pictures by some of our most celebrated Painters at a price 
which appears incredibie. 

The above is a copy in miniature of the first of the series, The original is a Sepi 
on fine plate paper measuring 20x25 inches, and in fidelity of outline a 
richness of tone is equal to a p etching costing several guineas. 

The Pictures, which are produced entirely in Great Britain, will, when suitably framed, form 
a collection of which every panies of British art may well be proud. 

Each Picture of the series will be obtainable for the nominal sum of Half-a-crown, and 
on receipt of Postal Order or stamps for this amount will be forwarded carefully packed, and 
carriage paid to any address within the United Kingdom, or any 
country in the Postal Union. 


BECAUSE BECAUSE 


i VIBRONA is the Best 
VIBRONA is a new and gl P 
improved form of the cele- Restorative in all enfeebled 


brated Cinchona Succirubra, a ged Re : alt — 
os reed tiger geal sleeplessness or excessive 
Medical Profession to be fatigue. 
the supreme Tonic. 
VIBRONA never fails to 
‘ “act like a charm” in 
Sicaaainieent ovations cases of Aneemia, Neuralgia, 
the headache, deafness, or Influenza, Insomnia, and 


other disagreeable sensa- Nervous Exhaustion. 


tions caused by Quinine. 
the VIBRONA is not a secret 

. remedy, nor a quack medi- 

‘on epee panama roa cine. The claims made on 
« ; r 
ates of Cinchons. ands | Fdeal TOMIG P | ive beer sony verse 
therefore greatly superior * by the. & Pein 
+o Quinine alone. pie lical authoriti 
4 NI 
a 
VIBRONA is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses by all leading Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores, 
at 3/9, or carriage paid at 4/- from the Sole Consignees— 


FLETCHER, FLETGHER & GO., LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
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‘* Excellent, of great value.’”’ Lancet. 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, 


EPTONIZED 
og of exe 7.\ 


Most Delicious, Nutritious, 
requiring no digestive effort. 


In Lins, 2/6. | 


Half-Tins (Samples), 1/6. 
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THE SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION OF =~ <= «- 
VISIBLE WRITING 


Blickensaerler cynewriter 








References all over the Kingdom. 








No.5 - - - + £7 10s. net and cash. 
No. 7 (as shown) - - £10108. 1 ” 
New Literary Keyboard Now Ready. 














NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CoO., 


London Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE. 
London Agencies: T. TURNER, 44, Holborn Viaduct; T. DIXON, 195, Oxford Street. 















Enables it to do 
more work and 
better work in a 
given time and 
with less effort 
than can be ac- 
complished on 
any other ma- 
chine. Its sim- 
plicity also makes 
it both cheap and 
durable. Send 
for List No. 190. 





London, W.C. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS 2: 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


j 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 145. 6d. 

per month (second- 

and, 10s. 6d. per 

month) on the Three 

Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, 


is 


These 
magnifi- 


Pianos 
for Hire 
on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 
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"EAGLE INSURANCE COM ANY, 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


SPECIAL Fr EATURE: 


DEBENTURE POLICY WITH ALL BENEFITS ABSOLUTELY CUARANTEED. 


PREMIUMS FOR INSURANCE OF £1,000 AT AGE 30. 
Payable throughout Life, £26 10 10| 15 Limited Payments, £43.10 O | 20 Limited Payments, £86 7 6 
Securing Annuity of £60 for 20 years from the date of the Death of Assured, and payment of £1,000 
at expiration of that period. . 
Also guaranteed Surrender Values at any time between the date ot the death of the Life Assured and ‘the 
end of the Annuity period. 





a % 





OBSERVE THAT THE SIGNATURE 


Is 

printed in 

Blue Ink 

across the 

Outside Wrapper 
of every 

Bottle of the Original 
Worcestershire Sauce. 


5 Wholesale and for Export by the 
Proprietors, Worcester ; 
1 Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., London ; 
and Export Oilmen generally. 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 








MARTELL’S === 
THREE STAR 
—— BRANDY} 


Medical Press.—Avc.’99. 














“STRONGEST AND BEST.” tT). 
=| |NESTLE’S 
Sees taeaceal ALL FOODS. for 


INFANTS AND INVALIDS. | 
VERY NOURISHING AND PALATABLE. 
DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. ‘ 


«*The Richest tn flesh-forming and INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 
pws ae prem a arid IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
"Dr. Andrew estimon: 
275 GOLD  MEDALD AND DIPLOMAS. eS aWreegtcon eanial to 
H. NESTLH, 48, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
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